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the day's work ~ 


THREE DAYS REGULARLY SAVED 
ON COLLECTIONS 


One of our correspondent banks several hundred miles from Chicago found 


the drafts of a customer running into excessive amounts. They referred 
the problem to us. 















We found that collection time was averaging six to nine days, in connec- 


tion with this customer’s regular shipments of dairy products from his 
own town to New York City. 


Utilizing Chicago’s pivotal position, we had this correspondent mail us the 
documents by afternoon train. These we relayed the next day by 
Twentieth Century Limited reaching New York on the following morn- 
ing. One of our New York correspondents immediately presented the 
drafts; and the advice of payment, sent us over private wire, was at once 
relayed to the original correspondent. 
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The time was thus reduced to three or four days’ average, the turnover 
doubled, the amount of the customer’s drafts outstanding reduced by half. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF TIME as a factor in your bank’s profits can 
scarcely be over-estimated. The services of this Bank, with its network of 
selected correspondents and private wire facilities built up over a period of 
half a century, are concentrated upon the saving of time in financial matters. 
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THE DANSARD STATE BANK, MONROE, MICHIGAN 


TUN 


SIMPLE, dignified, building especially suited to 
banks of moderate size. Note particularly the 
imposing entrance feature, the large window openings, 
and the beautifully lighted interior. Full information 
as to the cost of the building and its general planning 
will be sent upon request 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
Bank and Office Buildings 
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“Bid For -Big Business 
In A Big Way” 


RIC men and women in business and social life are 

not easily reached either by solicitors or letters. 
The former are stopped at the threshold and the latter 
frequently get no farther than the secretaries’ waste 
baskets. 


Outdoor Advertising is a proven success for banks be- 
cause it allows no discriminations. It must be seen by 
the potentially big depositor as well as by the masses 
of smaller ones. 


It will impress the Public with your stability and safety 


and tell of the better opportunities for convenient serv- 
ice in your institution. It will industriously deliver 
your message to the classes to whom you must appeal 
in order to build a more profitable business. 


The book ‘Solving the Banks’ Problem’”’ tells how 
others are succeeding with Outdoor Advertising. Send 
for it today. It will show you how 
to bid for big business in a big way. 


Branches in 49 Principal Cities 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Harrison and Loomis Broadway & 5th Ave. 
Sts. at 25th St. 


Free for 
the asking 





Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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HANDY PURCHASING AGENT ON 
YOUR DESK 


Do You Use The Guide? 


1. To learn just where you can readily } 
secure any article for your everyday 
needs, such as an envelope or a type- 
writer, a coin counter or a central file. 




















. To put you in immediate touch with 
reliable firms that furnish new business, 
accounting, architectural and other 

services. 
















. As a reference for facts on interest and 
postage rates, clearing houses, number 
of banks, etc. 







HE BANKERS EQUIPMENT-SERVICE 

GUIDE is designed for your conven- 
ience. It gives you in compact and 
handy form the necessary information 
about how to reach all the dependable 
bank supply and service houses, 


























Use your copy of The Guide more and more 


Keep The Guide on your desk 
Make it your purchasing agent 


THE BANKERS 
EQUIPMENT-SERVICE GUIDE 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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Serving On and Above and Below 


the Earth’s Surface 


Westinghouse products touch every 
corner of the globe and reach millions 
of people, serving in the home, the 
office, the store, the farm, the factory, 
the mill, in the light and power plants, 
the street railways, the street lighting 
system, the automobile, in the mines, 
in the air, and at sea. 

The average citizen cannot be ex- 
pected to know all the finer details 
and refinements connected with the 
electrical apparatus he uses. He 
is too busy with his other daily 
problems. 

At his command, however, he has 
the service and can benefit by the expe- 


rience of Westinghouse engineering 
specialists—engineers who have prob- 
ably met time and again the problem 
that faces the average engineer for the 
first time. Needless to say, this service 
is invaluable to the customer. 

These modern and efficient methods 
instill confidence—confidence that Wes- 
tinghouse products are as good as 
human intelligence and experience can 
devise—and assurance that the quality 
is such that long-run economy is guar- 
anteed. 

The name Westinghouse on electrical 
apparatus is synonymous with science 
and service. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Offices in All Principal Cities - 


Representatives Everywhere 


Westinghouse 


ESTINGHOUSE 


ELECTRIC 
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What others Say! 


HAKESPEARE built up his stage 

characters by thethings hemadethem 
do, the things he made them say,and what 
he made others say about them. These are 
the ways today in which the public forms 
opinions. 


And of these three, what they say 


counts most in the sale of motor cars to- 
morrow. Car owners exchange experi- 
ence. Every owner is perpetually compar- 
ing his car with other makes that pass on 
the highway, slowly deciding what car he 
is going to buy next spring, next summer. 

Finally comes the annual automobile 
show where, with his wife and children, 
he can compare all the cars in his price 
class as they are exhibited side by side. 
By furnishing a basis for comparison, 
these shows perform a useful economic 
function. 


And the shows do more. There is ex- 
hibited what the industry has contributed 
for the coming year to the advance of the 
art of transportation, Competitors meet 
as friends. The shows afford inspiration 
and effect a renewal of faith for these men 
—immeasurable benefits of intangible 
monetary value which ultimately translate 
themselves into the income accounts and 
balancesheets of the automotiveindustry. 

Focusing a nation’s attention upon the 
automobile as they do, the shows arouse 
a consciousness of the need for another 
year’s supply of transportation. 

After the shows, buyers’ tongues wag. 
They say this—they say that; and what 
they say counts most in the sale of mo- 
tor cars tomorrow. Word-of-mouth 
advertising works, The nation has sold 
itselfanother year’s supply of motor cars. 


cA booklet will be mailed you, if a request is directed tothe Department @ 
of Financial Publicity, General Motors Corporation, New York 


GENERAL MOTORS 


BUICK + CADILLAC CHEVROLET - 


Delco and Remy Electrical Equipment - Harrison Radiators 
Hyatt Roller Bearings + Jaxon Rims - Fisher Bodies 
Brown-Lipe-Chapin Differential Gears 


Inland Steering Wheels 
Dayton Wright Special Bodies 


OAKLAND 


Klaxon Horns 


OLDSMOBILE GMC TRUCKS 


New Departure Ball Bearings 
- AC Spark Plugs—AC Speedometers 


Lancaster Stee] Products 
Jacox Steering Gears 


Delco-Light Power Plants and Frigidaire 


- United Motors Service provides authorized national service for General Motors accessories + 
+ General Motors Acceptance Corporation finances distribution of General Motors products - 
- General Exchange Corporation furnishes insurance service for General Motors dealers and purchasers + 
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MEETING THE GROWING NEEDS OF THE GREAT MIDDLE WEST 


HE Illinois Merchants Banks, 
with their national and inter- 
national affiliations and their 
ability to handle transactions 
of a size unimagined in the 


Middle West even twenty-five 
years ago, furnish the latest and 
perhaps the most striking evi- 
dence of the continued growth 
of Chicago as a financial center. 


Conference with our officers concerning 
your Chicago requirements is invited. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS - FORTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS TRUST COMPANY A A THE CORN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 


cA consolidation of the Illinois Trust & Savings Bank iN a. Bs Until completion of west half of Illinois Merchants 
and The Merchants Loan & Trust Company Soy Bank Building remains at its present location 


Clark and Jackson Streets Pan La Salle and Adams Streets 
CHICAGO 
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We Recommend the following Securities as 


Banks 


Short Term Securities 


Investments for 





To Yield 
About % | 

Province of Alberta, Canada | 
516% Refunding Gold Bonds, 1928....................-. 5.50 | 


Union Refrigerator Transit Company 


Series A Equipment Trust 5% Serial Gold Certificates, 1925 
and 1927 


The Bell Telephone Company of Canada 
ae a er ee 4.90 


Kansas City Terminal Railway Company 
Three-year 544% Secured Gold Notes, 1926 


| 
Rome Wire Company | 
Three-Year 6% Sinking Fund Gold Notes, 1926........... 6.89 
} 


Long Term Securities 





Dutch East Indies 

Thirty-Year External Sinking Fund 514% Gold Bonds, 1953. 6.25 
Great Western Power Company of California 

First and Refunding Mortgage 6% S. F. Gold Bonds, 1949. 6.10 
The Ohio Power Company 

First and Refunding Mortgage 6% Gold Bonds, 1953 
Philadelphia Company 

Fifteen-Year 514% Convertible Debenture Gold Bonds, 1938 6.55 









Dunlop Tire and Rubber Corporation of America 


First (Closed) Mortgage and Collateral Trust S. F. 
7% Convertible Gold Bonds, 1942..................... 7.70 


International Match Corporation 
644% Convertible Sinking Fund Gold Debentures, 1943 ... 7.02 


The above issues are offered subject to prior sale and change in price 
and we shall be glad to send description of any upon request. 


LEE, HIGGINSON & CO. 


Established 1848 








Boston 8 Chicago New York 
44 State Street The Rookery 43 Exchange Place 


HIGGINSON & CO., London 
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PICKING THE RIGHT EMPLOYE. 


THEN HOLDING HIMpsss 


Development of “man power” 
turn-over is greatly simplified when a program of per- 
sonnel co-operation becomes part of the bank’s activities 


HE whole purpose of personnel 

management is the maintenance of 
a happy and efficient working force. 
How this purpose can be accomplished 
in banks, large and small, is the subject 
of the series of articles of which this 
is the first. 

It is sometimes presumed by bankers 
that personnel work is required only in 
large banks where a centralized per- 
sonnel department is necessary for the 
handling of such work. That was the 
view of the president of a bank in a 
small western city who said, “Our bank 
is too small for personnel work. When 
we need some one to fill a vacaney in 
our staff, we just pick out a likely young 
fellow, show him the job and let him 
go to it. If he is any good we let him 
stay.” A few minutes later in the course 
of our conversation, he was complain- 
ing that the young men in his eity did 
not seem as eager to get into the bank- 
ing business as they once were, that they 
were slow to catch on to bank work, 
and often when he did get a good one 
he lost him just about the time he 
became useful. 

Obviously enough, this banker, 
whether he recognized the fact or not, 
was confronted with several trouble- 
some personnel problems in the solution 
of which he might have received aid 
from a knowledge of the principles of 
personnel administration. 

It is true that the small bank does 
not need a centralized personnel depart- 
ment; but no bank, large or small, can 
afford to ignore the existence of per- 
sonnel problems, or fail to provide what- 
ever machinery or activities are neces- 


By WALTER R. BIMSON 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago 


sary to insure a happy and efficient 
working force. 

The importance of personnel ad- 
ministration has had a somewhat tardy 
recognition in banking eirecles The 
banker has been too deeply concerned 


A Series On Personnel 


This is the first of a series of 
several articles which will cover the 
entire field of personnel manage- 
ment for banks. This has to do 
with every phase of activity that 
affects the worker, including his 
selection, placement on the job, 
training and promotion, incentives 
that call out his best efforts, service 
he receives from the bank, activities 


in which he engages, and determina- 
tion of policies that underlie the 
whole relationship of management 
and workers. 


Walter R. Bimson, the author, 
has had practical bank experience 
from bookkeeper to officer. He isa 
college man and for years has been 
a student of personnel problems. 
With the growing interest in this 
matter at the present time, these 
articles will be read and filed for 
reference by bankers everywhere. 





with the deposit and loaning fune- 
tions of his business to devote much time 
to a subject not essentially a banking 
problem. But recently there has de- 
veloped a greater appreciation of per- 
sonnel management as a vital factor in 
the successful operation of a bank. 
Several considerations have brought 
about this new interest. The unusually 
rapid growth of banks and trust com- 
panies has forced this question into the 
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and reduction of labor 
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limelight. With the increasing number 
of employes came the inevitable loss 
of that man-to-man contact of manage- 
ment and workers that so often lies at 
the bottom of lack of interest and effi- 
ciency in work and lack of sympathy in 
dealing with questions of mutual interest. 
New methods had to be devised to meet 
the new situation. It was the part 
of wisdom to profit by the experience of 
other businesses that had met similar 
problems, and so banks drew heavily 
upon other organizations in the con- 
struction of their personnel policies and 
methods. From these experiences is 
evolving slowly a characteristic type of 
personnel procedure that is adapted 
especially to financial institutions, and 
may be termed bank personnel manage- 
ment. 

Furthermore, the competition for new 
business with its accompanying em- 
phasis upon better service has placed a 
new evaluation upon the bank employe. 
Whatever may be the policy of the 
management in regard to service to the 
public, the effectiveness of this policy 
will depend upon the way in which the 
employe serves the public. The bank 
employe, therefore, is considered a more 
important asset of the bank than ever 
before. Whatever, in the way of better 
personnel administration, will inerease 
the effectiveness and value of his serv- 


ices, consequently, will be well worth 
doing. 
Finally, the banker, sensitive always 


to the changing thoughts and ideals of 
business, has eaught the new attitude 
of business toward the worker. He has 
come to recognize, with the forward- 





10 


thinking industrial leader, that there is 
a responsibility toward the worker that 
does not end with the pay envelope, 
that every man should be given a chance 
to develop to the highest point his 
native ability, that happiness is a pre- 
requisite of that kind of whole-hearted, 
willing service that produces the highest 
type of efficiency. The recognition of 
these new ideals in the relation of 
management and worker, leads the 
banker to a desire to introduce into his 
own organization methods of manage- 
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ment that will give practical expression 
to these ideals. 

The functions of personnel manage- 
ment are varied in scope and complex 
in nature. They have to do with every 
phase of activity that affects the worker. 
They include the employment of the 
worker, his introduction to the organiza- 
tion and his associates, his placement on 
the job, his preparation and training 
for more important work and his promo- 
tion and transferral to that work, the 


rewards for his services and the in- 
e 


Application Blank 


. ~ : . af 


Father’s Birth 
Number of Children_ 


relatives i wife 


seid epetiatessinn Birth 
ttncat raglan ong 


= Relation of other dependenta 


Do you live asione, with{ Parente " husband..<ath (Parente panei ileal 


Are you related to anyone now employed 
in this Bank? Give particulars___?72 
Do you or your parents own or rent the 


house in which you live, or do you board?. 24¢2.% 
How much time have you lost from work or school during the last two years on account of illness?..._ === 


If asked to do so, would you be willing to obtain a health certificate from your physician?__ “77-7 


Have you any income other than salary?_ ie_it so, how much and from what 


Give name of any secret society, club or association of which you are a member 2227222. ___ 


Give name, denomination and address of church of which _ 
you are a member or which you attend_ 


Name aon 


'o 
a 
reer 


4 aT 5 4 
M1 


i not related to you, with 
Give the names and sddresses of fiee persons u 1 
at least 3 years and to whom you can refer as to charecter, habite and sbility. 


employers, relatives, or minors.) 


NAME 


bs = egylu 


Je2e 24 DAret 
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occuPaTION 
CA 


Pre elt 


whom you have been scquanted for 
(Do not give the names of former 


occuPaTion 


| c 
. & Sth > cINs 


= ~~ 


J. 
a [At fhhe et ats 


A ToL 


“i 


40a rs 
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What experience have you had in business, if say? —# 


. : 
te hom you have been employed, and in what 
Se naieereae and unoccupied time for past ten (10) years.) 


Do not omit the name of your last employer. 








What salary do you receive? ___________-—---—-- $$$ —$—$————— ae ee 
a yea dndve wo nake 0 change 1a. acme Lemcest@ aa a 


- i as 
why did you leave your last employer? ££ 


Sie a 


Have you ever been dismissed, suspended or allowed to resign for cause? 


If 20, when, and for what reason? —— 


————— 


This shows how an applicant for a job in the Harris Trust Comme, Chicago, fills out the 
r 


application blank. 


Before being accepted he is interviewed by at least t 


ee officers. That this 


is not an unnecessary precaution is shown by the fine personnel the Harris organization has built 


up. 


centives that call out his best efforts, the 
various types of personal service he 
receives from the bank, the co-operative, 
social and welfare activities in which he 
engages, the rules that guide him in his 
relation to the organization and his 
fellow workers and finally the determi- 
nation of the policies that underlie the 
whole relationship of management and 
worker. 

In order to secure a better view of 
the field of personnel work and a better 
understanding of the nature of «the 
varied problems that lie within the scope 
of our discussion, let us look more 
closely at these functions. 

The selection of the employes for a 
bank involves, first of all, the securing 
of the proper kind of applicants. The 
bank that is content to employ only 
those candidates who come to its doors 
seeking work, overlooks the possibility 
of securing many valuable workers who 
might be obtained by a careful cultiva- 
tion of the source of supply. Banks 
should make an effort to present to the 
young men and women in our schools 
and colleges the advantages of bank work 
and go to them with offers of employ- 
ment. The many opportunities that are 
open to the young worker in other lines, 
makes it essential that the bank adopt 
more aggressive employment policies. 

The responsibility of selecting from 
a number of candidates those best fitted 
for a given task is a heavy one, and 
the successful carrying out of this re- 
sponsibility is one of the most difficult 
and uncertain tasks the manager has 
to perform. Yet how important it is 
that the selections be made wisely! 

How much will a carefully designed 
application blank do in this selecting 
process? How much reliance should be 
placed upon letters of reference? How 
should the employment interview be 
conducted? What factors should enter 
into the judgment of the applicant? 
Should trade and intelligence tests be 
used or shall we rely upon the old 
methods of appraising the candidate’s 
worth? These, and many other similar 
questions, enter into this phase of per- 
sonnel management. 

After the worker has been hired 
the problem of his jplacement in 
the job for which he is best adapted 
by reason of his training, experience, 
ability and interest must be con- 
sidered. This is the problem of the 
round peg and the square hole. Upon 
the proper determination of this ques- 
tion, rests the happiness and efficiency 
of many people in the bank’s force. 
This involves an analysis of the job as 
well as an appraisal of the ‘worker. 
The manager must know the character 
of each job, its duties, conditions and 
requirements and then he must know 
the man in order to judge how well he 
fills these requirements. Even in a small 

(Continued on page 50) 
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PRIZE COW VISITS BANK 








“Brown Lady’s Little Jewel”’ in office of Tire Security Trust and Savings Bank, Charles City, 
lowa, and views of the parade of prize winning cattle. ‘ 


INVITING “BOSSY” INTO 
A BANKER’S OFFICE 


In two days over 10,000 people 
paid homage to the champion Jer- 
sey cow of Iowa and the mid-west 


By DAVID E. DARRAH 


HE sight of a “bull in a china 

closet” is common these days of 
Bolshevik politicians, but a cow in the 
marble and mahogany office of a bank 
president is a rare occurrence. When it 
does occur, it certainly is an indication 
of a new day in the banking business. 


The Security Trust & Savings Bank 
of Charles City, Iowa, in an effort to 
stimulate the movement towards diver- 
sified farming and for better dairy 
herds, installed a champion Jersey cow 
in the president’s office for two days. 
During those two days, over 10,000 
people paid homage to Brown Lady’s 
Little Jewel, of the famous Sherman 


Jersey Farm at Charles City, and 
Champion Jersey of Iowa and the 
Middlewest. 


During the 1923 season, this cham- 
pion Jersey cow produced 1019 pounds 
of butterfat, as compared with the pro- 





duction of 150 pounds of butterfat by 
the average scrub cow. To drive home 
this fact, as shown in the accompanying 
picture, the bank arranged in the back- 
ground of their display twenty 60- 
pound butter tubs which were necessary 
to hold the butter produced by this 
champion Jersey cow, as compared with 
two 60-pound butter tubs on the top 
of the pile, which held the butter pro- 
duced by the average serub cow. 


A dairy expert was in charge of the 
dairy exhibit. He was kept busy ex- 
plaining the merits of pure bred stock 
and answering questions. Several 
teachers from the publie schools brought 
their classes to the bank and had the 
expert lecture to them on the food value 
of dairy products. This created wide 
interest in the homes of the community. 


At the same time that the Champion 
Jersey cow, Brown Lady’s Little Jewel, 
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held court in the bank, the Sherman 
Jersey Farm brought a $10,000 cham- 
pion bull from Oregon, to head the 
Sherman Jersey Herd. The Rotary 
Club of Charles City seized this oppor- 
tunity to put on a big dairy demonstra- 
tion, which would drive home tv the 
community and the farmers in Floyd 
County the value of purebred dairy 
cattle. 

One hundred business men met the 
train on which the $10,000 champion 
bull, Vive la France’s Darling Boy, 
arrived in his private ear. The business 
men lined up a parade headed by the 
local band. Behind the band came the 
champion bull, followed by the champion | 
Jersey cow, and sixteen other prize 
winning Jerseys, flanked on either side 
by business men marching single file. 
The parade marched down the main 
street of the town and was viewed by 
fully 10,000 people, many of whom had 
come in from over one hundred miles 
to see this demonstration of champion 
cattle. The parade ended up in front of 
the Security Trust and Savings Bank, 
where Brown Lady’s Little Jewel again 
took her place in the president’s office. 

After the parade, a mass meeting was 
held which was attended by over 300 
interested farmers. The place of dairy- 
ing in a program of diversified farming 
was emphasized. Speakers from Iowa 
State College and from both state and 
national Dairy Associations addressed 
the meetings. A Jersey Club was 
organized, two Cow Testing Associa- 
tions started, and plans laid for the 
promotion of a Co-Operative Creamery 
later on. Several farmers pledged 
themselves to start building up herds of 
good grade cattle this year. Permanent 
plans were laid to make Charles City 
and Floyd County the Jersey center of 
Iowa. 


One notable feature of this demon- 
stration was the fact that all belt and 
draw-bar work on this famous Sherman 
Jersey Farm is handled by electric 
motors and Hart-Parr tractors. Mr. 
Sherman insisted that this fact be em- 
phasized in the parade. He maintains 
he can do his work more cheaply, in a 
shorter time, and within the seasonal 
limits, through the use of mechanical 
power. 


This dairy demonstration attracted 
attention all over the Middlewest. 
Many well known dairymen came from 
surrounding states, and the Iowa State 
College sent three of its faculty to help 
make the event successful. This simple 
form of publicity is unique and can be 
used by any bank to promote the in- 
terests of better dairying and diversi- 
fied farming. The Security Trust and 
Savings Bank of Charles City is keep- 
ing a careful check on the influence of 
this demonstration and will be glad to 
furnish information as to its lasting 
effects. 















WOMEN—MESSENGERS OF ECONOMY 


TO THE SHOP OR HOME 


They are breaking down the barrier of re- 
serve between bank and public and are 
rebuilding personal relationship of confidence 


By MARY E. REEVES 


Manager, Industrial and School Savings, Philadelphia Savings Fund Society, Philadelphia 


66" FXHERE was a time when a woman 

was not to be seen anywhere 
around a bank until the day’s business 
was done. Then she came in with a 
mop and pail and began to clean things 
up. Now she comes in at nine o’clock 
like the rest of us but she cleans things 
up just the same.” 

This comment was made more than a 
year ago by a prominent savings bank 
president, in addressing a group of 
women from all parts of the country, 
who held positions of responsibility in 
savings banks and who had come together 
to form a national organization for 
the strengthening of banking as a pro- 
fession for women. Since then the 
quiet, unassuming manner in which 
women have achieved results in popular- 
izing banking among all classes and 
ages of people has demanded such atten- 
tion from the bankers themselves that 
the modern banking institution prides 
itself upon having a woman on its staff 
whose special duty it is to make that 
bank the center of community gravita- 
tion. 

Women have come into their own in 
banking. They are breaking down the 
barrier of reserve which has long existed 
between the bank and the public and 
are building in its stead a personal rela- 
tionship of confidence which only a 
woman’s unflagging patience and _ in- 
genuity can achieve. Women are doing 
for the banks what would have been 
considered rank heresy a decade ago; 
they are taking the bank to the people 
—into the home, the school, the factory, 
the shop, the store, and the club. 
Wherever an opportunity offers to win 
a new convert to the cause of saving, 
there it is the responsibility of the bank 
woman to ply her art. While a thou- 
sand temptations are appealing to the 
impulse of her clients to spend, she must 
be strong enough in her power of per- 
suasion to make her audience prefer 
spending according to plan. Hers is 
no easy task. People will not listen to 
arguments to save for a rainy day, old 
age, death or even sickness or emergency. 
There is something strangely vague and 
improbable about the unpleasant things 
an individual has never experienced, so 
much so that he constantly pushes them 
into the background of his conscious- 
ness while he enjoys the pleasures of 
the present. 

Falling in line with this philosophy 
which characterizes present day Amer- 
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icans, the bank woman urges people 
to systematize their living so that they 
ean obtain the most out of what they 
sarn and still have a reserve upon which 
to rely for expansion. The experience 
of banks which have employed trained 
women to take the message of saving 
along the highways and byways, proves 
that where preaching failed, common 
sense is making a conquest. 

Someone has said, “A woman can talk 
shop with a woman, or a man ean talk 
shop with a man, but when a man and 
a woman get together, they simply do 
not talk shop.” The experience of 
women in banks who advise people on 
their financial difficulties seems to prove 
pretty conclusively that a woman who 
knows what she is talking about can 
talk shop with anybody of any age and 
of either sex. Women come to her in 
quest of a plan which will enable them 
to eke out a little more than they have 
been saving, so they can have some- 
thing special such as an electrie washer, 
or a new coat for the small boy. Young 
men come to her for advice about fur- 
nishing a home for two. Both men and 


women seek advice on investments. 
Children are her most enthusiastic 


visitors because watching pennies grow 
is a fascinating game to voungsters. 

A day spent in the company of one of 
these women would be a revelation to 
the average man behind the eage. She 
starts the day at nine o’clock, not at the 
bank but at a school. Here she gives 
a talk to the morning assembly, inspir- 
ing the children to acquire the habit of 
“Think before you spend” and of earn- 
ing an allowance. At the close of as- 
sembly she visits the school bank which 
she has previously formed among the 
children and sees how the operation of 
it is progressing. Where a word of 
advice, encouragement or praise is 
needed she is quick to give it. Usually 
it is simply necessary to mention what 
a_ rival school is accomplishing and she 
goes away leaving the children deter- 
mined to better the rival’s record. 

* * * 

W left the service director at school 

superintending the operation of 
her school banks. Going the rounds of 
several schools consumes the best part 
of a morning. At noon she makes her 
appearance at a factery timing her 
visit so that she reaches the work room 
after the men have had their lunch and 
are feeling the satisfaction of a full 


stomach. With a smile and a nod to all 
of them as she enters, she jumps up on 
the nearest stool or bench and plunges 
into a story which previous experience 
has taught her will immediately get 
their attention. Anyone who had seen 
this same woman playing the game of 
banking with children an hour before, 
would marvel at the rapid change in 
her attitude to that of “Hail, fellow, 
well met.” Here among men at their 
work she must use just the right touch 
of frank cameraderie to insure a welcome 
return. A word of preaching or a single 
tone of patronage and her influence 
with these men would vanish. As long 
as she can talk simply to them of what 
money will do for the man who makes 
it his servant and not his master, with 
just enough of humor to make them 
feel that she is the best friend a fellow 
ever had, so long will she keep these 
men enthusiastic about saving. 

This noon hour talk is the last link 
in a long chain of preliminary 
maneuvers on the part of the bank 
woman. First she must get the ear of 
the chief executive and that is seldom 
a simple matter. There are many 
return visits and long waits. In the 
first interview with the executive she 
must convince him that she is not going 
to disturb the harmonious relationship 
existing between the employes and the 
management. Often he fears that grant- 
ing permission to give the requested 
noon hour talk will arouse a suspicion 
among the workers that the manage- 
ment is trying to dictate how they shall 
spend their wages. All the possibilities 
of labor difficulties are weighed in the 
scales against the bank woman’s appeal 
for an opportunity to make more effi- 
cient and contented employes by help- 
ing them to help themselves. Once the 
executive is convineed of the worth- 
whileness of the idea the bank woman 
then faces the chance of a cold reception 
from the employes. She must be quick 
to size up her audience and adjust her 
remarks accordingly. For women in 
factories the arguments used are natur- 
ally quite different from those used with 
men. Young girls in shops whose age 
ranges from 20 to 25 are the most dif- 
ficult of all. Nothing is to gained by 
talking financial independence to them. 
They frankly admit not wanting to be 
financially independent any longer 
than is absolutely necessary. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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GRACE S. STOERMER 


WHAT 


ONE WOMAN BANKER 





ployed in the recorder’s office at the 
Hall of Records. ._This experience gave 
her a knowledge of legal forms and of 
commercial values. She was afterward 
elected Secretary of the State Senate 
and was the first woman in the United 
States to hold this office. Miss Stoermer 
is also a member of many business, civic, 
professional and philanthropic clubs. 
All this has given her a keen insight into 
the many problems met by women in 
the home and in the outside world. 

Though the women’s banking depart- 
ment was opened only a few months it 
accumulated $1,000,000 in deposits and 
over 1600 accounts, but better still 
than this showing is the educational 
work it is doing among women. Espe- 
cially does Miss Stoermer welcome the 
bride who comes to her for advice as 
to the intelligent planning and spending 
of the amount she has on which to run 
her new home. She is given a house 
wife’s budget guide and suggestions are 
offered as to how she may best appor- 
tion her different expenses. The house- 
wife with years of experience who has 
never been able to make ends meet 
comes to Miss Stoermer for instruction 
and she, too, is given a budget guide and 
told how to use it. 

“It is surprising,’ remarked Miss 
Stoermer, “how hHttle some women know 
about business. But then again many 
women are just as keen as any man and 
just as good financiers. A woman 
came in here the other day with $45,000 
in good bonds that she wanted to sell 
so as to raise some money. I found 
that if she sold them that it would be 
at a loss. I asked her why she did not 
borrow on them and she replied that 
she did not know that she could. I told 
her that we would gladly loan her what 
she needed and she went away pleased 
and wiser than when she came.” 

Many women make use of the secre- 
tarial service offered. They have the 
business acumen to put through good 
deals but they cannot write a good bus- 
iness letter. A women has only to give 
this department an outline of what she 


HAS ACCOMPLISHED 


In a few months her department in 
the Bank of Italy took in $1,000,000 


in deposits and over 1600 accounts 


wants said and a properly constructed 

letter is prepared for her to sign. 
Then there are women who come to 

Miss Stoermer for help in making their 


By H. F. 


SLATON 


wills, for elucidation of the community 
property law and to talk over many 


other matters as woman to woman. 


; Young women about to be married come 
HEN the Bank of Italy in Lds women’s banking departmeyt a number to her to ask counsel as to whether they 
Angeles opened its fine new build- that are strietly feminine as the in- should turn over to their husbands their 
ing in 1923, it introduced a women’s struction in budgeting household ext accumulated savings when married. 
banking department whieh oceupied the penses, the secretarial department and Now that women are taking such a 
entire second floor of the building. the elucidating of matters of law and prominent part in the business world 
Miss Grace S. Stoermer was made head of finance of particular. interest to they are seeking banking connections 
\ of the department. women. Miss Stoermer has a foree of 


Every banking facility including 
savings, commercial, collections, trusts, 
investments and all other usual features 
of bank service were offered in this 


ten well-trained women working under 
her— eashiers, tellers, ete. 

Miss Stoermer’s training has been 
such as to fit her to supervise this de- 


and the women’s banking department 
has an especial appeal for them. The 
earnings of women in the professions 
are beginning to rank well with those 
of men in like professions and their 


department. In addition to the usual partment. After graduating from the savings are mounting up but few of the 
, features there were added in the Los Angeles High School, she was em- women have analyzed investments. 











ARE YOU GETTING THE MOST OUT 


OF NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING? 


There are five essentials in developing this strong 
arm of publicity and it is a waste of your stock- 
holders’ money to neglect a single one of them 


By G. PRATHER KNAPP 


Vice President, Bankers’ Service Corporation, New 


HE only advertising medium I know 

that is sought by every wide-awake 
member of an American community— 
high and low, rich and poor, young and 
old, male and female—is the daily news- 
paper. 

This is enough to show that the 
daily newspaper has a place in bank 
advertising—whether it be for savings 
accounts, commercial accounts, safe de- 
posit boxes, bonds, trust relations or 
Christmas Club memberships. 

But the daily newspaper can only 
provide you with space and circulation. 
The services you offer, and the way you 
offer them will decide how much of the 
money you spend in newspapers is pro- 
ductive and how much of it is waste. 

There are two kinds of bankers—the 
kind who expect too much of newspaper 
advertising and the kind who expect too 
little of it. Both have a constant tend- 
ency to misuse it. The first type 
simply orders certain announcements 
into the newspapers and then folds his 
hands and waits for results. He takes 
small space, he is satisfied with position 
on the financial page for any and every 
advertisement. He declines the use of 
illustrations, he won’t spend a cent on 
typography, he refuses to make any 
effort at effective copy—the newspapers 
must do all the work. One is tempted 
to wonder why he puts anything into 
the white space at all. Certainly the 
idea that the services offered ought to 
be distinguished in some way and given 
a news element from time to time never 
seems to enter his consciousness. 

The other type of banker—the one 
who expects too little—is at least never 
disappointed. He says—(and proudly, 
too)—“We never get a cent’s worth of 
value out of our newspaper advertising. 
It doesn’t make a particle of difference 
whether the ads are attractive or not 
because nobody reads the newspaper ad- 
vertising anyhow. It makes even less 
difference whether the plans advertised 
are novel or distinctive because news- 
papers never gave us a dollar’s worth 
of business. We take a little space in 
each paper—but it’s just because we 
don’t want them down on us.” 

These are the extremes of two attitudes 
that are a constant menace to sound 
bank development, two attitudes that 
even the livest new business managers 
must guard against in their own 
thoughts and policies. 
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If you find yourself writing copy to 
fill space, instead of buying space to 
cireulate copy—look out. You are 
beginning to lose faith in newspaper 
advertising. If you find yourself say- 
ing the same old thing in the same old 
way, writing your copy at the last 
minute, doing without illustrations, leav- 
ing type and layout to the paper, 
neglecting to watch position, taking 
response for granted without checking 
it—look out again. You are beginning 
to trust too much to mere newspaper 
space. 

There are five essentials to good news- 
paper advertising, and it is a waste of 
your stockholders’ good money to neglect 
a single one of them. Here they are: 

ONE, the theme of the advertise- 
ment must be distinctive, interest- 
ing and meritorious. 

TWO, the paper chosen must 
fully cover a desirable field. 

THREE, the space used must be 
large enough and the insertions 
frequent enough to compare with 
other advertising. 

FOUR, the language must be ar- 
resting or it will not be glanced at, 
interesting or it will not be read, 
clear or it will not be understood, 
real selling talk or it will not 
produce action. 

FIVE, the physical appearance of 
each advertisement must be at least 
as good as that of any other in the 
paper. 

The most dangerous thing about an 
advertising man lies in the fact that 
he pays money—sometimes his own but 
generally someone else’s—to get his 
stuff in the paper. 

Imagine trying to sell your copy to 
the news editor, or the Sunday editor, 
or the financial editor or the editor of 
the home page. How much of it would 
see the light on that basis? 

And yet if it isn’t as interesting or as 
newsy or as entertaining as the other 
matter in the paper—how on earth can 
you expect people to read it? 

They have only fifteen or twenty 
minutes to spend with the paper on an 
average. They can’t possibly read all 
of it. Why should they pick the un- 
interesting reading and let the interest- 
ing matter alone? Here is a question 
that bank advertising men are not 
justified in dodging. They are not 
justified in yelling “Kamerad!” about 
it either. It may be hard to make a 
bank advertisement as interesting as 
anything else in the paper, but it’s far 
from impossible. As my good friend 


York 


and generous former boss, Harvey 
Blodgett, says: “It can be done!” 

How would you go about preparing 
a “story” for sale to a newspaper 
proprietor? 

First of all you’d create or find some- 
thing to talk about, wouldn’t you? 
Before you wrote a line you'd have 
something for a theme that the news- 
paper would believe its readers, or a 
majority of them, cared to hear about. 
Unless you had this theme, all the fine 
writing on earth wouldn’t sell your 
story and if you did have the theme, 
you could probably sell it without 
writing a line. They’d get some salaried 
rewrite man to tear off the copy. 

The point is that if you are going 
to spend good money for space in which 
to talk about your bank, you ought to 
find or create something to say, at least 
as interesting as you would have to 
find or create if the payment were re- 
versed. I want to rub this in because 
while merchandise advertising men seem 
to have learned it in a good many eases, 
the bank man too often relies on fine 
writing or fine illustration, or else just 
gives up and quits trying to make his 
advertisements readable. 

You cannot always have news in your 
advertisements—though with a little in- 
genuity you can do that oftener than 
any other bank—but news is not the 
only thing that the paper pays for. 
Every year sees American newspapers 
paying more for what they call “fea- 
tures,”—to say nothing of the editorials, 
market reviews, personals and various 
comment material that all of them carry. 

Some one of these qualities—news, 
“feature,” editorial, review, personal or 
comment—e:: and should be the 
creative spark of every advertisement 
that a bank publishes. 

Interest days are news. New officers 
are news. Dividends are news. The 
bank’s anniversary is news. A new 
vault is news. A new department is 
news. A fresh bond issue is news. 
A change in interest rates or banking 
hours is news. 

Under “features” come plans for 
saving, heart interest experiences with 
customers, explanations of modern 
banking safeguards, facilities, machinery 
and methods. Any great publication 
will pay you well for a story of your 
bank if you know how to find its 

(Continued on page 52) 
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WHEN ADVERTISEMENTS COMPEL 
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his new and exclusive service we 


OU will be interested in ¢ 
have inaugurated for the protection and convenience of our 
customers both old and new. Thisadded feature of Dime Bank 
“Protectu” check that cannot bg raised! 


service is the new 
The check is written in the usual way. Then, by a cutter attached 
to the cover, the check is torn off at the desired amount, like a money 
order, and is proof against being raised above the amount indicated. 
This remarkable check ts the last word in protective efficiency. It 
eliminates the necessity of the check protector and at the same time 
extends a positive safeguard to your pocket check book which has, 
heretofore, been impossible. This feature of Dime Bank service 
is offered the public of Detroit without charge and in addition 
to our already unusually broad and efficient banking facilines. 
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branch of banking—the large numbers served in- 
dicate the satisfaction and feeling of security enjoyed 
by those who are doing business with us. 

For the special accommodation of our customers, 


our Savings Department remains open on Satur- 
days all day from nine o'clock in the morning until 


eight o'clock in the evening. 
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HOW A SIMPLE BUDGET PROGRAM 
FORTIFIES THE EXECUTIVES 


When definite means of control are established, 
it is easier to regulate the activities of the va- 
rious departments and to promote co-ordination 


By GORDON WILSON 


Controller, National Bank of the Republic, Chicago 


6¢9'M sorry, sir,” said the chief clerk 

to the cashier (the executive), 
“but this new business campaign we have 
been putting on has brought in such a 
volume of deposits that our bookkeep- 
ing and transit departments are no 
longer able to handle the big flood of 
items without additional equipment and, 
unfortunately, our work space is so 
crowded that there is not enough room 
for another machine. What shall we 
do?” 


If this is perhaps a somewhat unlikely 
occurence it nevertheless serves to 
illustrate the necessity in the bank of 
a plan and program that shall regulate, 
control and co-ordinate the activities of 
the various departments. If the officers 
had considered in advance the effect of 
the new business drive upon the operat- 
ing departments and had estimated the 
probable requirements for handling the 
work in this particular instance there 
would have been none of the inevitable 
diseord and “grief” as a consequence. 
A definite and unified plan of opera- 
tions embracing every department of 
the bank would have saved the embar- 
rassment. Disruptions such as described 
occur in even the best regulated banks, 


(Based on an interview with R. S. Crampton) 


but the officers frequently do not realize 
that a preventative exists for this general 
malady. 


A well-balanced, co-ordinating pro- 
gram that controls the operations of a 
business by controlling the expenditures 
and hence limiting the activities of all 
departments is called a budget. It is 
essentially similar to the budget plan 
for homes and individuals which bankers 
are loudly recommending to the public. 
in the light of bankers’ general endorse- 
ment of the “home budget” it is a 
curious fact that only in very recent 
years has the budget plan been applied 
to banks themselves. 

Readers of the BANKERS MONTHLY 
are familiar with the principles of the 
budget or program for 
Paul Hardesty of the 
Company, 


advertising. 
Union Trust 
Chieago and G. Prather 
Knapp of the Bankers Service Corpora- 
tion have revealed illuminating 
facts about. the advertising budget for 
banks in recent articles. But a com- 
plete and roynded budgetary system 
for co-ordinating and controlling the 
activities of every department in the 
bank is something which it is the pur- 
pose of this artiele to set forth, insofar 
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As a basis for establishing a budget for the bank as a whole The National Bank of the Republic, 
Chicago, prepared a chart of the organization Somme departmental units and their relation to 


the executive division. 


The names of department hea 


is are indicated. With the budget in oper- 


ation the chart shows graphically how the various divisions of the bank are centrally controlled. 
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as it can be based upon the tried-out 
and tested experience of certain banks. 
It is natural to assume that the de- 
velopment of budgetary control should 
have been earliest and most extensive 
in the large banks. The many ramifica- 
tions of a banking business of great 
volume compel broad and comprehensive 
planning. And on the other hand the 
cashier of a small bank is, as a rule, in 
a position to be in immediate touch with 
all aspects of the banks work. But the 
idea of the budget is today extending 
even to the bank of limited capital. 


The budget, of course, is simply a 
plan upon which future action can be 
based. Plans have always been made 
by bankers, but the plans have usually 
been carried in some officer’s head, and 
when this officer left the scene of action 
the plans were either transmitted to 
another or else totally lost. The present 
tendency due to increased business is 
to develop the plans more thoroughly 
and to set them down in black and 
white for the guidance of all the ex- 
ecutives. This eliminates the hazard of 
making the activities of a banking or- 
ganization dependent upon the intuitive 
faculties of a single individual. This 
is not only true of banks but of all 
organizations. The notable example of 
budgetary action which has been re- 
cently in the publie eye is the striking 
work of putting the United States gov- 
ernment on a budget basis performed 
by Charles G. Dawes, president of the 
Central Trust Company, Chieago, a 
brother of the present comptroller. of 
the currency, Henry M. Dawes. 

For some years the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York has had in opera- 
tion a budget system that has been sue- 
ful in ¢o-ordinating the work of the 
various departments and giving the new 
business manager and the other executives 
a grasp of just what each department 
and the bank as a whole is organized 
for and what it is aiming at. This 
budget system is explained briefly by 
Stuart H. Patterson, comptroller of the 
Guaranty Trust Company: 

“The first step in installing a budget 
system is to make a eareful classification 
of the various expenses of the bank, so 
that it will be possible to locate readily 
any differences betéveen the budget 
allowance and the actual expenditures. 

“The second step is to estimate eare- 
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fully the probable expenditure under 
each classification, by months, for the 
coming year, and after the estimates 
have been duly approved by the ex- 
ecutive officers, to distribute them by 
months on an appropriation sheet, 
making the notations in pencil. The 
purpose of preparing the appropriation 
sheet in pencil is to permit changes to 
be made from time to time during the 
year, either because of additional appro- 
priations, or because some appropria- 
tion such as advertising may not be ex- 
pended until a later month than was 
anticipated, and as a result the appro- 
priation should be carried along until 
the expenditure occurs. The amounts 
of probable expenditures should be 
distributed on the budget as well as 
possible over the months of the budget 
period, and a notation should be made 
to “earry along” this item as an appro- 
priation until it is required. As soon as 
a month is closed the appropriations 
applicable to that month are inserted 
in ink. 

“Each month the appropriations are 
earried from the appropriation sheet 
to the expense statements and entered 
opposite the actual expenditures under 
each classification. 

“The expense statements are divided 
into a monthly statement and a ecumu- 
lative statement which covers the period 
from January first to the end of the 
month just closed. The cumulative 
statement carries a memorandum column 
of the amount of the budget appropria- 
tion for each classification for the entire 
year. With this arrangement the 
cumulative statement shows at all times 
the amount that may and should be 
spent by each department or classifica- 
tion, and in case the appropriation for 
a month is exceeded, the statement 
shows how much leeway exists for 
making up the deficiency in some other 
month. 

“The budget system is really very 
simple, but it is effective in indicating 
the probable expenses for a year before 
the expenses are incurred, instead of 
giving an unsatisfactory review of them 
after the year is closed. The budget 
system also promotes economies which 
might otherwise be overlooked.” 

Mr. Patterson says that instructions 
regarding the bank’s budget for a 
fortheoming year are sent to all depart- 
ment heads, who are requested to have 
the estimates of expenditures over the 
year carefully prepared and in the hands 
of the managing committee by December 
Ist of the preceding year. Each depart- 
ment is required to show separately by 
months an estimate of the amounts of 
salaries, suppers, postage, stationery, 
and other items (all of which must be 
listed in detail). 

“Each department,” say the instruc- 
tions to department heads, “should keep 
a copy of its budget, and if during the 
year it becomes necessary to expend 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
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Forms used in the budget system of The Guaranty Trust Company, New York. Expenses are 
classified and estimated for the year. As expenditures occur they are indicated in columns par- 
allel to the budget appropriation and compared with it. 


money for some item not included in 
the budget, it should be the duty of the 
officer in charge of this department to 
see that an additional appropriation is 
granted before the expenditure is in- 
curred. 

“Requests for additional appropria- 
tions should be made to the comptroller 
in writing on the form prepared for 
that purpose, together with a memoran- 
dum showing why the additional ex- 
pense is necessary. The comptroller 
has authority to grant such additional 
appropriations but should he decline to 
approve any appropriation either 
beeause he believes it to be unnecessary 
or because he thinks the matter should 
have the attention of the officers meeting, 
it may be presented to the officers meet- 
ing through the vice president re- 
sponsible for the operation of the de- 
partment making the request.” 

The forms used in the budget system 
of the Guaranty Trust Company are 
worked out in detail and could readily 
be adapted to meet the requirements of 
almost any bank. Mr. Patterson will 


doubtless be glad to send these forms to 
any bank which is interested in this 
budgetary procedure. 

Bank administration tends more and 
more to become a standardized routine 
and this becomes increasingly important 
in order to secure effective co-ordination 
between the various departments. This 
kind of balance and interactivity can 
best be accomplished by setting forth 
plans in black and white to cover the 
future action of each department over 
a period of time. 

Bank officers are frequently impressed 
with the value of a large new business 
campaign calculated to produce a large 
volume of deposits and other business, 
but these same officers are likely to not 
realize the importance of working out 
methods by which to co-ordinate the new 
business campaign with the bookkeep- 
ing, transit and other departments. 
Equipment and personnel must be 
brought into co-ordination with the 
inflow of deposits. Service must be 
adequate to keep all the customers and 

(Continued on page 44) 








HIRTEEN, yes, the heretofore un- 

lucky thirteen, traveling in a train 
of thirteen ears, visiting thirteen cities 
on a thirteen day trip into the South- 
west and Mexico; got back in St. Louis 
on December 13. 

This trip of ten directors out of our 
board of fifteen, and three officers, leav- 
ing on a Friday, not only broke the 
hoodoo, but has created some interest- 
ing departures in the way of bank 
friendliness. 

Banks long ago ceased to be temples 
of mystery, labyrinths of frosty red 


tape; thousands of dollars have been 
spent in advertising to remove the 


frigidity of cold marble banking in- 
teriors. Nothing, however, is as effective 
as a demonstration of mutual interest. 

Most all bankers are commencing to 
see their relationship to the rest of the 
community, the territory they serve. 
We are a part of the desires and aspira- 
tions of those who surround us, those 
whose successes are contributory to our 
common progress. It’s not the skinflint, 
shylocking game of old, but, properly 
performed, becomes one of the most 
necessary of public services. Bankers 
are thinking less of the power of money 
and more of the good of money; less of 


TAKING THE BANK TO 
ITS TERRITORY 


By JOHN G. LONSDALE 


President, National Bank of Commerce, St. Louis 


the pound of flesh and more of the 
progress it promotes. 

Actuated by this higher motive of 
expressing our interest in the South and 
Southwest, by reason of whose great- 
ness St. Louis enjoys her commercial 
standing, busy directors of this bank 
closed up their desks and went visiting 
with our neighbors. What we found 
was gratifying, more reassuring than a 
thousand strong statements. There’s a 
heap of satisfaction in seeing things for 
yourself. Listen to the good news: 

Texas is in an unusually prosperous 
condition. More than $700,000,000 is 
being realized from her cotton crop, 
half of the country’s output, and in value 
the equal of the wheat crop of the 
United States. 

Most of the larger banks have entirely 
wiped out their bills payable for the 
first time in four or five years and de- 
posits of the Dallas Federal Reserve 
District, which includes almost all of 
Texas, increased this year over last year 
more than $100,000,000. They are 
strong in surplus funds and commercial 
paper is finding a ready market. Even 


with the great cotton wealth of the year, 
however, Texas is more and more turn- 
to diversification, 


ing her attention 





The party of ten directors and three officers of the National Bank of Commerce, St. Louis, 
ready to entrain for their recent trip into Southwestern United States and Northern Mexico. 
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varied crops, and a strong effort toward 
industrial growth. 

There seems to be concerted action in 
many localities to induce the location of 
additional textile mills; the feeling being 
that with accessible raw materials and 
large reservoirs of labor Texas can get 
the most out of her cotton in this 
fashion. 

The cattle industry, while hard hit, 
is constantly getting into a better posi- 





The visiting bankers called this scene the 
latest Mexican substitute for revolutions. 
Noon hour at the Monterrey steel mills. 


tion. Through many avenues there 
seems to be ample capital to finance 
their herds, and the cattlemen with the 
prospects for good winter pasturage 
are optimistic. 

Withal, there is considerable organized 
activity toward the more intensive 
settlement of West Texas and the diver- 
sion of the large ranches into smaller 
farms. 

Oklahoma, much discussed and in the 
throes of curtailed oil production did 
not present the glum picture that many 
would anticipate from the headlines. In 
fact, with what they call a “house clean- 
ing” economically and otherwise, behind 
them, they are applying every energy 
to a go-ahead movement. A _ state 
crowded with natural resources, they are 
well equipped to realize on such an 
effort. Crop returns while not as heavy 
as Texas, the cotton success being 
spotted, has placed them in a fair way 
to good business, especially with return- 
ing oil prosperity, which they analyze in 
a most logical and convincing manner. 

Their retail business, a mighty good 
criterion, has been good and with full 
return from their harvest and a growing 
manufacturing wealth, Oklahoma is 
giving a good account of herself. Best 
of all, the enthusiastic spirit of her 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Sidelights, mostly Mexican, on the recent trip of ten directors and three officers of the National Bank of Commerce, St. Louis, to the south- 


west territory. At the top, members of the 
At the rignt, above, John G. Lonsdale, 
members of the board are.snapped wit 


arty are before a mammoth steel press in the plant of Fundidora de Fiero y Acero, Monterre: 
resident of the bank, drives a bargain with a bread merchant in the streets of Monterrey. 
oil millionaire Charles Page and some of his colony of unfortunate children at Sand 
Oklahoma. Below is Monterrey’s latest acquisition, a traffic cop; and, at right, a breakfast given the party in Monterrey at 


Mexico. 
center, 
rings, near Tulsa, 
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CHARACTERS 
Frank W. SpavuLpInG, president of the 
National Felt Shoe Company of 
Springfield, Illinois, a corpora- 
tion with capital of two million 
dollars, manufacturing felt shoes 
and slippers. 
Miss WILLIS, his secretary. 


Martin L. ANDERSON, new business rep- © 


resentative of The Commercial 
National Bank of New York City, 
a large commercial bank of discount. 


ScENE 
Private offices of the National Felt Shoe 
Company. President Spaulding 


seated at his desk signing mail. 
Enter Miss Willis with a card in 
her hand, stands beside desk. 

Mr. SpauLDInG (while writing). 
Miss Willis? 

Miss WILLIS (placing card on desk). 
Mr. M. L. Anderson, representing 
the Commercial National Bank of 
New York, to see you. 


Mr. Spautpinc. Ask him to come in. 


Exit Miss WILLI8s, closing door, immediately 
re-enters, holding door open, followed by 
Mr. ANDERSON. 


Mr. ANDERSON (advancing towards Mr. 
Spaulding, who rises). Mr. Spauld- 
ing? My name is Anderson, rep- 
resenting The Commercial National 
Bank of New York. 
SPAULDING (shaking hands). 
seated, Mr. Anderson. 
Anperson. Thank you (seating 
himself). My folks, back home, 
have asked me to drop in and get 
acquainted and to see if there 
wasn’t some way we could fit into 
your plans. The name of your 
good company has come up before 
our officers so frequently in the 
past, it has oceurred to us, as one 
of the largest commercial, banks in 
this country, that we are in a posi- 
tion to be of real service in the 
development of your business. 


Yes, 


Mr. Be 


Mr. 


Mr. 


. ANDERSON. 


. SPAULDING. 


SpauLDING. I am certainly glad to 
have the opportunity of meet- 
ing a representative of your insti- 
tution, but frankly, cannot conceive 
of any way your bank could be of 
service. In fact, we are well taken 
eare of, as far as banking con- 
nections are concerned. We have 
a local bank account, the First 
National Bank, here in Springfield, 
the Commercial Exchange in 
Chicago, and another bank account 
in New York. 

Your local bank and 
the Commercial Exchange of Chi- 
cago are both our correspondents 
and maintain large balances with 
us. It is not our desire to disturb 
your local banking arrangements. 
If you should give me a cheek 
closing out the balance of either 
one of these accounts, I would 
refuse to accept it. A _ certain 
amount of your business belongs 
here at home. Our purpose in 
soliciting your account is merely to 
supplement the facilities you are 
now receiving. You refer to another 
account in New York, I suppose 
you have in mind the Union Trust 
Company, as given in your broker’s 
statement ? 

Yes, we opened our 
account there about five years ago. 
Mr. Emerson, formerly connected 
with our local bank, went to New 
York as one of their officers. When 
we realized the need of additional 
accommodation, we wrote to Mr. 
Emerson and shortly afterwards 
opened the account. Since Mr. 
Emerson’s death several years ago 
the account has been inactive. 


. ANDERSON. The Union Trust Com- 


pany is. a splendid institution. 
With what officers are vou doing 
business since Mr. Emerson’s death? 


Mr. 





SpauLpinG. That is a hard ques- 
tion to answer. I haven’t called 
at the bank since he died and am ~ 
not acquainted with any of the 
other officers; as I said, the aecount 
has been inactive and therefore 


. have not had any reason to keep in 


Mr. 


. ANDERSON. 


close touch with the bank. 
The Commercial Na- 
tional Bank of New York follows 
a different policy than your present 
connection, the Union Trust Com- 
pany. First of all, we are one of 
the largest commercial banks of 
discount in the country. We have 
no trust department or bond or- 
ganization. We do not participate 
in underwritings or _ syndicates. 
Therefore our resources are always 
available for strictly commercial 
business. When a_ period of 
depression comes, the Commercial 
National Bank is the bank that 
takes care of its customers. So we 
feel that an account with our in- 
stitution is mighty good financial 
insurance. 
SPAULDING. You certainly follow 
a rather unusual policy for a large 
institution. However, we have not 
borrowed from our banks for 
several years, using the open market 
for our seasonal requirements; 
therefore, we are not interested in 
borrowing under present condi- 
tions. Our borrowing season will 
not start for six months. 
ANDERSON. You realize, Mr. 
Spaulding, that it is generally ree- 
ognized that times of comparative 
easy money like the present are 
favorable for making new banking 
connections and that the relations 
thus established are both perma- 
nent and satisfactory. We want 
to urge your consideration of our 
solicitation for this reason, namely 
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Mr. 


Mr. 


. SPAULDING. 


. ANDERSON. 


as a reserve line of accommodation 
when the open market is not avail- 
able. 

SPAULDING. We shall certainly be 
glad to give your proposition con- 
sideration. 

Anperson. Furthermore, your 
banking relations should be with 
banks that are in a position to take 
eare of their customers during a 
period of depression. Two and 
one-half years ago, when business 
stopped almost over night, we bor- 
rowed over two hundred million 
dollars from the Federal Reserve 
Bank, in addition to our four hun- 
dred millions deposits to take care 
of our commitments. We did not 
ask our customers to cut their bor- 
rowings in half because money was 
tight. We gave them their full line 
and in many eases, more than the 
line of eredit originally extended. 
We were not accepting any new 
business at that time because we 
were scraping bottom ourselves. 
Nevertheless, we were the bridge 
over which our customers passed 
safely during the last business de- 


pression. 

SpauLpinG. That is certainly a 
fine record. 

ANDERSON. I suppose you have 


definite lines at your banks? 

SpautpinG. The local bank will 
loan us their legal limit, about fifty 
thousand, and the Commercial Ex- 


change in Chicago two hundred 
thousand. We have no definite ar- 
rangements with the Union Trust 
Company. 

ANDERSON. The correct financial 


policy to follow is to have definite 
bank lines, the total of which should 
at least equal the highest point of 
your commercial paper sales. This 
is in order to protect your paper. 
According to the figures issued by 
your commercial paper _ broker, 
your highest point in the past has 
been about five hundred and sixty 
thousand. Therefore your paper 
is not fully protected. Why not 
establish a relatidnship with my 
institution on the basis of a line 
of three hundred thousand? 

I certainly appreciate 
your offer and will give it consid- 
eration. 

Even though you have 
no intention of borrowing from us 
at present, we can be of material 
assistance in marketing your com- 
mercial paper. The Commercial 
National Bank has over twelve 
hundred correspondent banks, many 
of which rely upon us for aid in 
adjusting their cash position. They 
check all paper offerings with our 
credit department. The fact that 
the name of our institution is listed 
on your broker’s statement is suf- 
ficient evidence to them of the 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


character of your paper. It is the 
word “sterling” stamped on silver. 
SpautpinG. I never realized before 
how our paper was distributed. 
(opening desk drawer, takes cigar 
box) Have a cigar, Mr. Anderson? 
ANDERSON. Thank you. (lights 
cigar). In addition to our organ- 
ization for discount banking, we 
maintain an extensive eredit de- 
partment. This department assists 
our depositors to avoid trouble by 
giving them accurate information 
regarding the financial and trade 
standing of the name under con- 
sideration. Credit conditions sur- 
rounding a transaction are inter- 
preted by men trained to diagnose 
business tendencies from current 
facts. With this information and 
counsel you are enabled to know 
more definitely when to hold back 
and when to go ahead. 
SpautpinG. I have used your credit 
department in the past, checking 
the credit standing of some of our 
customers. 

AnpERSON. Then you can realize 
the value of this service. I would 
certainly like to have you visit our 
credit department the next time 
you are in New York. We have 
another department which has 
proved to be of real value to our 
clients. This is our service depart- 
ment, which is eomposed of a group 
of trained economists who devote 
their entire time to studying 
economie conditions. They prepare 
special reports in behalf of our de- 


positors regarding raw materials 
and commodity markets. An in- 


dustrial engineer is available for 


assistance in solving your manu- 
facturing and merehandising 
problems. A tax expert will gladly 


assist you in filing your reports. 
SPAULDING. You mention reports 
on raw materials. How would these 
reports be of service to me and 


would they contain information 
that could not be seeured through 
regular trade and Government 
sources ? 

ANDERSON. I can answer your 
question by an actual example. 


Recently I ealled on a manufact- 
urer of chocolates. The Treasurer 
was about to purchase his year’s 
requirements of cocoa beans. I 
extended the services of this de- 
partment and a short time after 
my call a special report was sent 
to him. Six months later I ealled 
again and inquired if he had found 
the report to be of value. 

“Your report saved my company 
over ten thousand dollars,” he re- 
plied. “It contained information 
regarding crop conditions and 
stocks on hand that was not gener- 
ally known in the trade and which 
indicated to me of a decrease in 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


. SPAULDING. 


. SPAULDING. 
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price when the new crop was placed 
on the market. I deferred signing 
contracts with the result I have 
mentioned.” 

Incidentally he opened an account 
with us with a deposit of ten 
thousand dollars. 

Spautpine. I should think he 
would. Where did your bank 
secure this information? 
Anperson. Through our foreign 
correspondents. We now have 
sixteen thousand odd foreign cor- 
respondent banks which enables us 
to give world wide service. Do you 
have any foreign business? 

A very small amount 
at present, mostly through New 
York City exporters with payments 
against documents. 

Anverson. In case you are in- 
terested in marketing your products 
in any part of the world our 
foreign department will weleome 
the opportunity to be of practical 
assistance. It will put you in touch 
with reputable buyers, explain 
foreign trade methods, aid in ship- 


ping matters, supply you with 
foreign credit information and 
provide proper machinery for 
financing your shipments. Do you 


visit New York City very often? 
SPAULDING. Several times a year. 
I expect to go East sometime 
next month. 

ANDERSON. Why not drop into the 
bank and meet some of our officers? 
SPAULDING (laughingly). You New 


York bankers are too busy to 
bother with callers. 
ANDERSON. That is not so. We 


have divided the country according 
to Federal Reserve Districts. <A 
vice president is in charge of each 
district. By this method we have 
six small banks inside a large bank. 
You get the close personal contact 
of the small bank, but at the same 
time, the facilities of a large bank. 
You were unable to tell me with 
whom you were doing business at 
the Union Trust Company. If you 
had an aceount with my institution 
and a representative of the Union 
Trust Company asked you that 
question, you would not hesitate a 
minute. We keep in close personal 
contact with our customers. If 
they do not call on us every two or 
three months we make special efforts 
to get in touch with them. 
Banking methods have 
certainly changed. Why, I ean 
remember when a business man 
approached the banker as a sup- 
plicant for favor. When, by the 
grace of the banker, he opened an 
account, it was a matter of courtesy, 
and he was the beneficiary. If he 
asked for a loan, it was not as a 
matter of business, a right to which 
(Continued on page 62) 
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bank were induced to sign up for a new Christmas Savings account. 


checks from his chimney in the lobby. 


BANK IS OWN SANTA CLAUS 









oN k A Ps : | 
On the day when checks for last year’s Christmas Clubs were given out the depositors of this 


‘“‘Santa’’ distributed the 


ARE YOU OVERLOOKING 
40% OF XMAS CLUBS? 


Profiting from experience of last season 
The Northwestern Trust and Savings Bank 
used some of its advertising after Yuletide 


By OSGOOD BALEY 


OU can’t expect Santa Claus to drop 

down the bank's chimney a couple 
of weeks before Christmas and make you 
a present of a few hundred or a few 
thousand Christmas Savings accounts 
out of the generosity of his heart. 


People won’t be caught up in the 
surge of the Christmas spirit and declare 
their intention to deposit money in 
your bank for a year without effort on 
your part. 

This year the Northwestern Trust 
and Savings Bank, Chicago, mapped out 
an advertising program for Christmas 
elubs which brought into the bank more 
than twice as many Christmas Savings 
accounts as were obtained last year by 


less vigorous and comprehensive 
methods. 
A big, important thought in this 


program was to give out the checks for 
the culminating Christmas Club at the 
same time as the lists for 1924 
Christmas Savings accounts were 
opened. The effect of this plan was 
to induce a maximum number of the 
old depositors to sign up for the coming 
Christmas Club immediately after they 


had received their checks for the 1923 
Club. 

On Tuesday, December 4th, three 
weeks before Christmas Day, it was 
decided that the Christmas checks should 
be given out, and by that time the bank 
was ready with its holly decorations, 
and had paved the way, through ad- 
vertising, for a gala occasion that would 
be profitable in more than one way. 

A month before December 4th a 
dozen large billboards were posted in 
the vicinity of the bank which is situated 
in a closely settled foreign-speaking 
district. Shortly afterwards 25 some- 
what smaller billboards announcing the 
new Christmas Club were displayed on 
street intersections around the bank. 

Simultaneously 100 large window 
cards displaying Santa Claus prom- 
inently and ealling attention to the 
Christmas Club were revealed in the 
windows of local merchants. 


About a week before the date set for 
cashing in on the Christmas accounts, 
14,000 direct mail pieces were sent to 
customers and neighbors of the bank 
and brought them a personal message 


announcing the 1924 Christmas Club. 
Members of the 1923 Club were also 
notified by mail that they could get 
their checks at the bank on December 
4th. 


Thus the stage was set for a mighty 
gathering at the bank and the prepara- 
tions bore fruit as is indicated by the 
accompanying picture of the line of 
depositors at the bank. Tellers dressed 
as Santa Claus presided at booths built 
to resemble chimneys and the Christmas 
clubbers were lined up before two of 
these chimneys to receive their checks. 
The windows of the bank were cleverly 
arranged with Christmas displays which 
were installed on December 4th. Three 
days before the time when the checks 
were to be given out the newspapers, 
whose circulation reached the depositors 
of the Northwestern Trust and Savings 
Bank, carried advertisements that told 
about the big oceasion. On December 
4th men dressed as Santa Claus stood on 
the street corners where the bank was 
located and handed out announcements 
of the bank’s Christmas Club. 

The advertising for new Christmas 
Clubs was so successful that a total of 
1294 accounts were opened on the first 
day, the day when the checks were 
distributed. By December 12th, about 
a week later, 4000 Christmas accounts 
had been lined up, more than twice as 
many as had been secured the previous 
vear. 

Fred G. Heuchling, vice president of 
the bank, and in charge of publicity, 
in planning the Christmas Club adver- 
tising campaign, profited by the ex- 
perience of the previous year when it 
was observed that almost 40 per cent 
of the accounts came in after Christmas. 
This fact led him to apportion part of 
its advertising appropriation to cover 
this period after Christmas instead of 
planning to spend all of it before 
Christmas and consequently failing to 
get the maximum results. 

William M. Post, second vice pres- 
ident of the National Exchange Bank, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has resigned on 
account of ill health. Mr. Post spent 
forty-eight years with the bank in 
various capacities. 


Charles T. Kountze, vice president 
of the First National Bank, Minden, 
Nebraska, has been named a director of 
the Metropolitan Utilities district of 
succeed Senator R. B. Howell. 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Peoples Trust Company, Brook- 
lyn, New York, Carl E. Dahl- was ap- 
pointed an assistant secretary. 


Herbert P. Howell was elected a 
director of the Bankers Trust Company, 
New York City, at a recent meeting of 
the board of directors. 





AN EIGHT HOUR DAY FOR 
THE BANK LOBBY 


Overtime service as an auditorium and ballroom 
introduced numerous prospects to the bank and 
multiplied the value of this banking room 


By W. E. WALKER 


Director New Business Dept., The First National Bank—Central Wisconsin Trust Co., Madison, Wis. 


IP VAN WINKLE was about the 
only character who ever acquired 
prominence by sleeping. 

Every bank lobby has character— 
character determined by appearance 
and associations, but character which 
cannot assert its full possibilities when 
the bank lobby is foreed to put in a 
six hour day. And it’s a matter of 
record that most bank lobbies do stage 
the “at rest” act for almost eighteen 
hours daily. 

The evening hours from seven to ten 
can be made very profitable hours for 
men and women, correspondence schools 
tell us. The same application may be 
made to bank lobbies, for attractive 
bank lobbies standing a six hour daily 
watch cannot hope to emerge from local 
obseurity with gold embellishments on 
their medallions tendered “for honorable 
service.” 

The lobby of The First National 
Bank—Central Wisconsin Trust Com- 
pany of Madison doesn’t do continuous 
night duty. It does perform enough 
night service, however, to entitle it to 
a gold medal in the form of credit for 
considerable new banking business. 

Meetings of farmers in bank lobbies 
are not unusual occurrences in many 
rural communities. Meetings of insur- 
anee agents and meetings of the 
members of various other sales organ- 
izations in our community room and 
directors’ room have been more or less 
common for the past two years. 

Our bank serves a large commercial 
clientele. Our bond department is one 
of the most profitable departments of 
our institution. We are rather proud 
of our eorrespondent banking business 
which has more than tripled in less than 
two years. 

What to do in order to bring into our 
bank more commercial prospects, more 
members of retail and industrial organ- 
izations, more bond buyers and more 
bankers was one of our problems. 

We decided that our attractive lobby 
could be of material assistance, for its 
previous service in this work had been 
prolifie in favorable results produced. 
Almost two years ago Professor Stephen 
W. Gilman of the University of Wis- 
consin addressed a group of business 
and professional women in the lobby. 
He talked on banking and investment 
considerations and although Professor 
Gilman did not recommend our bank in 


particular, our women’s department is 
still enjoying some evidence of new 
business coming in directly as a result 
of that gathering. 

During the past few months our lobby 
has been rehdering yeoman service in 
bringing in additional prospects. One 
of the most interesting series of meet- 
ings held was that in which J. W. Fiske, 
merchandising authority on the staff of 
The Milwaukee Journal, addressed three 
gatherings in our lobby on sales, ad- 
vertising, and merchandising problems. 
The fact that the speaker was brought 
to Madison by the Madison Advertising 
Club and the two local papers co-oper- 
ating assured us of much publicity. 
Store executives and members of retail 
organizations were invited through press 
notices. Some store organizations 
marched over to the bank in a body for 
the three meetings. Each time the 
lobby’s normal seating capacity of 
about 300 was taxed. Intensely in- 
teresting talks were made for the success 
of the undertaking. 

The most successful single feature 
staged in the bank lobby was that in 
which John Moody, president of Moody’s 
Investors Service and _ international 
authority on investments, spoke to a 
notable audience on “1924 Investment 
Conditions.” Approximately a hundred 
bankers from various parts of Wiscon- 
sin eame to Madison to hear Mr. Moody. 
Included in the audience, too, were two 
hundred of the city’s most prominent 
investors. Admission way by ticket 
only and our best investment prospects 
as well as our customers were invited 
to the meeting. Publicity on Mr. 
Moody’s talk was not confined to many 
columns in the Madison papers but 
appeared in the press of many southern 
Wisconsin cities and an elaborate ac- 
count of Mr. Moody’s address also 
secured editorial space in Milwaukee 
publications. 

Our bank officials are of the opinion 
that the Moody meeting was one of the 
best publicity features the bank has 
ever put across. We are planning, if 
possible, to make this event an annual 
one. 

Having men like Mr. Moody, Mr. 
Fiske, Prof. Gilman and others of this 
type speak in our bank lobby has many 
beneficial effects. Just how much actual 
new business is resulting from our lobby’s 
efforts we are not prepared to say. We 


do know, however, that tying up the 
name of The First National Bank— 
Central Wisconsin Trust Company of 
Madison with such leaders as Mr. Moody 
on investments and Mr. Fiske on mer- 
chandising, and with modern movements 
in merchandising, such as Mr. Fiske 
represents, is bound to have a favorable 
reaction in our community. We know, 
too, that our prospects cannot sit in 
our attractive lobby for one or more 
lLours, gazing as they must at our elec- 
trically lighted savings and other de- 
partment signs without some favor- 
able impression at least being made on 
their subconscious minds. With a 
rather cold exterior to our building and 
a warm interior, we feel that one of 
our hardest jobs is to get prospects into 
the lobby. And we know, too, that our 
lobby program is accomplishing much 
in that direction. 

Fortunately, our lobby makes as good 
a ball room as it does an auditorium 
so its services have been offered for our 
employes’ social gatherings. Employes 
have been quick to take advantage of 
this lobby service. As a result, the 
winter months often find dance music 
supplanting the monotonous click of 
the adding machine and the frantic 
customer in search of a stub pen sup- 
planted by the faney dancer who, as a 
special feature, glides over the marble 
floors and about the writing stands fern 
bedecked. 

We feel quite decidedly that this 
undertaking of inducing our lobby to 
put in a longer working day is very 
much worth the small amount of effort 
involved in enlisting the co-operation 
of this willing worker. 


W. T. Boutell, vice president and 
treasurer of Boutell Brothers and 
Edward Brooks, vice president of 
Brooks-Seanlon Lumber Company, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, have been 
elected directors of the Northwestern 
National Bank. They will take the 
places of Oliver Cromwell Wyman and 
Edmund J. Phelps, deceased. 


Owing to ill health, T. J. Shanard has 
resigned the presidency of the First 
National Bank of Bridgewater, South 
Dakota, and his interests have been sold 
to George B. McMahon and other stock- 
holders. Mr. McMahon becomes pres- 
ident. 
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HOW CAN CORRESPONDENT BANKS 


IMPROVE THEIR RELATION? 


The keynote is cooperation and mutual under- 
standing and it is the city bank that is 
primarily responsible for bringing this about 


By F. L. LIPMAN 


President, Wells-Fargo National Bank, San Francisco 


N regard to the relationship between 
city and country banking, we first 

must notice that it is the city banker 
who is the beneficiary of the connection, 
for the country banker is his customer 
whose. balances with him constitute the 
regular and constant feature of the rela- 
tionship, other activities being relatively 
oceasional in their nature. 

Therefore, the situation is one between 
banker and customer, and this has been 
developed during past years much the 
same as in the ease of other bank cus- 
tomers. Some part of this development 
may be seen if we go back only to the 
period when the Federal Reserve System 
was being established. Before that time 
a large factor in these relationships was 
volume of cash items and collections. 
Country banks tended to keep their city 
accounts with the institution that could 
send them fat remittance letters. 
Charging a small rate of exchange, they 
were supposed to be making good profits 
on the business, for they would analyze 
the account and add to interest allowed 
on balances the charges for exchange. 

Then when the country banker could 
figure out that the 2 per cent had grown 
to 3, 4, or even 5 per cent through ex- 
change charges, he thought he was doing 
well. It has taken time and trouble to 
get rid of this idea, because the ex- 
change account was there to show the 
profit. But besides the fact that the 
nominal earnings were largely eaten up 
by the expense of handling numerous 
items, the country bank was keeping a 
considerable part of its capital locked 
up in transit, and even if the gross earn- 
ings realized had been net earnings they 
often would have been less than the pre- 
vailing rate of interest on good loans. 
These results were obscured also by the 
fact that the amount so tied up could 
under the law be counted as legal re- 
serves; but they were reserves only so 
long as banks did not need to use them, 
for when the time of pressure came they 
were never available. 

The Federal Reserve System has now 
established what real reserves are and 
the cash item fallacy has been displaced 
nearly everywhere by the principle that 
it is to the interest of the banks, as 
well as to that of the public that bank 
checks shall be as liquid as possible, 
collectible with the least amount of fric- 
tion and expense. But before the 
Federal Reserve System got started 





there were many who looked to see the 
relations with city correspondents des- 
troyed when these things should be done 
away with, replaced by the connection, 
with the new Federal Reserve banks. 

Now after eight years of experience 
we find that the Federal Reserve banks 
have not replaced the city correspondents 
of the country banks. On the contrary, 
the old relationships continue with new 
development. One obvious reason for 
this is, of course, the practice of the city 


The correspondent relation is one 
which is productive of a number of 
advantages to the city and country 
bank alike. It is interesting to 
observe just what these benefits are 


and whether or not they have been 
altered by the Federal Reserve 


System. Mr. Lipman describes 
some of these and also tells how 
more profits than before can be 
secured by the relation. 


banks in allowing interest on corres- 
pondents’ balances, but this is merely 
one feature of the more basic policy of 
the city banks to make the relationship 
of value to the country correspondent. 
And the disappearance of so-called ex- 
change profits has cleared the atmos- 
phere, revealing the more fundamental 
services that may be performed for such 
good customers. 

A simple enumeration of these facil- 
ities presents, of course, an incomplete 
picture of the relationship. The city 
bank stands ready to offer its services 
to its correspondent in whatever way 
such services are required. In some 
cases this will consist of aid in financing 
local needs through loans or rediscounts, 
or through dealing with the problem of 
excess lines. In other cases it will be in 
the form of assisting in the investment 
of surplus funds, in commercial paper, 
bankers’ acceptances, Treasury certifi- 
eates, or the like. 

Each side will strive to keep the other 
informed of conditions coming to its 
knowledge in which the other might be 
interested. The city bank can supple- 
ment the services rendered by the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks by going further or 
by using its acquaintance with the stand- 
ing and character of the country banker 
so as to avoid technicalities and other 
requirements inherently necessary in the 


administration of a Federal Reserve 
Bank, and so afford facilities that are 
more elastic and therefore more valuable 
to its correspondent. 

The keynote is co-operation and 
mutual understanding, and it is the city 
bank that is primarily responsible for 
bringing this about, in order to make 
the relationship of reciprocal, not one- 
sided, advantage. The city banks’ serv- 
ices co-ordinate with those of the Federal 
Reserve Bank, with which generally 
speaking there is no competition. But 
there is plenty of competition elsewhere ; 
with other city banks for the country 
banks’ business and now, in California, 
with a new kind of relationship between 
city and country where the corres 
pondents amalgamate, becoming one the 
branch of the other. 

The relationship between the city 
banks and their country correspondents 
is a close and intimate one, the growth 
of many years of mutual dealings. Like 
other human affairs, it is not yet perfect 
but it tends to become better as the years 
pass and new experience is built up. 

Edmund H. Leland, New York re 
presentative of the First National Bank 
of Boston, was elected to the presidency 
of the Merchants National Bank at New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, sueceeding 
Henry C. W. Mosher, who has retired. 
Mr. Mosher has been president of the 
Merchants National Bank for twenty- 
four years and has been connected with 
the bank fifty-three years. Mr. Leland 
became associated with the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston in 1911. 

W. A. McNamee, acting president of 
the Wabash National Bank, Wabash, 
Indiana, since the death of James J. 
Robertson in December, 1922, was named 
president of the institution at the 
annual meeting of directors held re- 
cently. Other officers elected are: J. C. 
Teague, vice president; Nathan F. 
Gilbert, vice president; A. H. Smith, 
eashier; L. A. Carr, assistant cashier, 
and June Markley, assistant eashier. 


R. Z. Dabrowski was appointed man- 
ager of the real estate sales department 
of the Noel State Bank, Chicago. 


R. M. Morrison, vice president of 
the Citizens Bank, Moultrie, Georgia, 
has been elected president succeeding 
the late W. M. Barber. 
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CONVENIENT NOTE RECORD FILE 
ELIMINATES MUCH DETAIL 


PLAN that effects an everyday 

economy of time and labor in the 
bank is valuable because the money 
saved from day to day over a long 
period of time results at the end of the 
year in a considerable sum. 

Many banks and particularly country 
banks that do a good deal of lending in 
somewhat small amounts work overtime 
on the matter of handling the numerous 
note records. 

A simple system for eliminating a 
great deal of the detail work in a country 
bank where about 2500 notes are kept 
in the note ease has been devised by 
W. S. Huddleston, president of the 
First National Bank, Winamac, Indiana. 
This plan has proven more than satis- 
factory to the bank and has resulted 
in a marked reduction in the work in- 
volved in taking care of the notes 
properly. The system is not only as 
convenient as possible but it preserves 
an aeceurate record of the notes. 

The plan for recording the notes com- 
prises two looseleaf books which are 
divided alphabetically into sections. 
The pages of these books measure 414 
by 8 inches in size. They are ruled to 
provide space for the maker, number, 
amount and date due. There are also 
rulings to show partial payment and the 
endorsers of the note. Whenever during 
the day a note is taken in a slip is filled 
out and filed with the reeord of the 
note deseribed above. Whenever a note 
is paid, the slip corresponding to the 
note is removed from the file and a new 
one put in its place. 

The keynote of the note record system 
is that it provides for a division of the 
notes according to the letters of the 
alphabet. The special slips that cor- 
respond to the notes are also separated 
into alphabetical divisions. In taking 
the total of the notes, a total of these 
slips is.taken at the same time. The 
notes in the “A” section are totalled. 
The “slips” for the “A” section are 
added almost simultaneously. Before 
going on to run off the total of the 
“B” section of the notes the operator 
compares the total for the notes in the 
“A” section with the total for the slips 
for the “A” section. In this way errors 
are easily located in the alphabetical 
division in which they occur. This con- 
stitutes a great improvement over the 
system formerly used by Mr. Huddleston 
because under the former plan it was 
necessary to go throngh the entire note 


This simple system in a country 
bank makes it an easy matter to 
locate errors and helps in other ways 


By HAYWARD JACKSON 


portfolio in order to locate an error. 
It has also been found that this system 
helps to locate misfiled notes and errors 
in eredits. It helps further in proving 
the bills receivable account. The proving 
up of notes and the corresponding slips 
is done in’ a few hours. 

To complete the system a file is used 
which is divided into months. Each of 
the months is divided into days. 

Whenever a note is registered a notice 
is filled out and placed in this file aececord- 


ing to the date of maturity. As a result, 
all notes maturing on a eertain day 
collect in the same division of the file 
from which they can all be extracted at 
once. Five days before their maturity 
these notes are pulled out and mailed. 
Hence the daily routine in maintaining 
this system consists of filling out the 
notices whenever new notes are reg- 
istered, pulling out the notes for the 
fifth day in advance of their maturity, 
and mailing them. 








BOOSTING THE LOW 
CHECKING BALANCES 


What ean be done about the problem 
ot the checking aceount that earries an 
unprofitable balance? 

A plan that has brought results for 
the banks of Moline, Illinois, is simple 
in operation and may be applied to 
other banks in cities of a similar popu- 
lation. 

The Moline banks have decided that 
50 dollars represents the minimum 
which ean be earried in a checking 
aceount with profit to the bank. This 
amount may vary in different places 
aceording to the conditions but the 
principle of this plan be applied to any 
locality. 

The essential feature of the plan is 
that all the banks have agreed, through 


the Moline clearing house, to assess a 
uniform fee upon all checking accounts 
that fall below the amount of 50 dollars. 
The beauty of this procedure is that 
it eliminates loopholes, in other words, 
it makes it impossible for a customer 
to transfer his account to another bank, 
saying that this other bank will be 
willing to carry the account at a lower 
balance. The amount of the money re- 
sulting from the collected service fees 


‘is usually sufficient to cover the cost of 


handling the low balance accounts. 

In the future the amount of the 
balance required to be kept in the bank 
on a checking account may be advanced 
but the service charge of 50 cents has 
indicated the line of future action 
because it has helped to reduce the great 
number of unprofitable balances in the 
banks. 


Peoples Savings Bank and Trust Company 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


DEBIT 


Service charge for month of = 





2 SQ CENTS 


{ This charge is made on al) checking accounts, on which the balance during } 
the current month, is, on any day of such month, below FIFTY DOLLARS 


Whenever the checking account of a customer of a Moline bank falls below $50 this check for 


50 cents is sent him. In this way the banks 
balances. 


* * 


C. O. Ramsey, cashier of the Miners’ 
Bank of Commerce, Coeburn, Virginia, 
since its organization eleven years ago, 
resigned, and is succeeded by Louis 
Voss of Black Mountain, North Carolina. 


are reducing the number of unprofitable checking 


* * 


Herman Lind, for five years general 
bookkeeper of the American Bank and 
Trust Company, New Orleans, Louisiana, 
was elected assistant cashier at a recent 
meeting of the board of directors. 
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SOUTHERN BANKERS DETERMINED 


TO REVIVE KING COTTON 


The boll weevil menace to the principal farm 
crop of a dozen states is rapidly becoming a 
problem of national and international interest 


By W. R. DODSON 


Dean, College of ‘Agriculture, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La.; Member, 
Advisory Council Agricultural Commission, American Bankers Association 


OTTON is the principal farm crop 
of eleven or twelve Southern States 
and is important in others. 

The boll weevil is a beetle, about two- 
thirds as large as the common house fly 
that deposits its eggs in the immature 
flowers or in the young fruit of the 
cotton plant. These eggs hatch into 
worms that eat the contents of the 
flower or boll, and prevent the produc- 
tion of a crop. The boll weevil does not 
interfere with the growth of the stalk 
and leaf of the cotton plant. Rather 
the shedding of the fruit is accompanied 
by a more vigorous growth of stalks and 
leaves. When the cotton is very small 
there may be some damage to the tender 
buds, from weevils that have emerged 
from hibernation early in the season as 
these weevils puncture the tender ter- 
minal buds of the plant and suck the 
plant juices as their food at that season. 
This pest invaded the United States 
from Mexico, some thirty years ago, 
through Texas, and has steadily advanced 
his lines of occupation, moving north- 
ward and eastward for a distance vary- 
ing from twenty to a hundred and 
twenty or more miles, each annual 
migration, which comes in late July and 
early August. Severe winters may 
eliminate them from some of the newly 
oceupied territory but the following 
season the invasion is renewed and the 
territory permanently occupied. They 
are now established in nearly all of the 
important cotton producing territory of 
the United States. Excessively dry 
weather in summer and long cold winter 
seasons are the only important natural 
factors that devastate the boll weevil 
population, or check their ravages of the 
cotton crop. The boll weevil has no 
serious parasites and there are no 
destructive insect diseases to which they 
are subject. This menace to the cotton 
crop of the Southern United States is 
rapidly becoming, and in reality is now, 
a problem of National and International 
interest. 

Of all the farm crops grown in the 
United States, cotton enters into com- 
merce most extensively. It is our 
largest export farm commodity and 
exercises the greatest influence on the 
balance of international trade. The 
four premier farm crops of this country 
are corn, hay, cotton and wheat, rank- 
ing in total value in the order named. 
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Corn is a erop that is largely con- 
sumed on the farm. It is the outstand- 
ing feed crop of the Nation. It is our 
chief grain feed for farm work stock 
and for fattening hogs and eattle, on 
which we have built the greatest pack- 
ing house industry in the world. Corn 
in the king of silage crops for dairy 
cattle, but there is practically no corn 
entering into our export trade. The 


“Of all the farm crops in the 
United States cotton enters into 
commerce most extensively. It is 
our largest export commodity and 
exercises the greatest influence on 
the balance of international trade’, 
Says the author. 

It is known everywhere that cotton 
production is perilously undermined 
by the boll weevil, and heroic efforts 
are being made to curb this pest 
in 1924. 

This article and the article on 
page 48 point out what the banker 
can do to assist in this fight against 
the boll weevil. 





great bulk of the crop is consumed on 
the farms. In 1920 our exports of corn 
and corn products was worth less than 
twenty-six and a half million dollars. 

Hay is also a product of domestic 
consumption, for the main part, being 
fed on the farms on which it is grown. 
In 1920 we exported less than one mil- 
lion dollars worth of hay. About one- 
third of our wheat crop enters into 
export trade. In 1920 our exports of 
wheat and wheat products amounted to 
nearly six million dollars. 

The value of all exported farm 
products, both vegetable and animal, 
in 1920, was worth three and one-half 
billion dollars. Of this amount $1,- 
180,933,000 was for raw cotton, cotton 
seed oil and cotton seed cake. In other 
words, when you sum up all the exports 
of grain and grain products, fruits, 
vegetables, dairy products, animal and 
packing house products, and things 
raised on farm orchards and gardens, 
exclusive of cotton, the amount is little 
more than twice as much as the value of 
our exports of raw cotton, cotton seed 
oil and cake. 

Contrasting with corn, cotton cannot 
be consumed on the farm; it must go 
in toto to the factory. The bulk of the 
fiber is manufactured into cotton 


fabrics, that have a world-wide 
No other fiber is so extensively or 
universally used for clothing and for 
household purposes, such as table linen, 
towels, rugs, carpets, window curtains, 
ete. It finds a great many places of 
usefulness in smaller quantities, yet im- 
portant, such as the basis for collodion, 
celluloid goods, smokeless powder, 
moving picture films, hospital bandages, 
absorbent cotton, and many other things. 

The cotton seeds go to the oil com- 
presses and there the seed coverings are 
removed as cotton seed hulls. These 
hulls may be used as a stock feed or 
they may be used in the manufacture of 
felt, paper chambers and wads of shot 
gun shells, ecard board, some forms of 
upholstering, and other uses. The 
kernels of the seeds are crushed, heated 
and compressed for the extraction of 
the oil. The residue is cotton seed cake, 
or if ground, cotton seed meal. This 
product is used extensively in dairy 
sections in this country, and abroad, as 
a highly desirable concentrated feed for 
dairy cattle; it is also used for fatten- 
ing beef cattle; to some extent it is 
used in the South as a soil fertilizer. 
The lower grades of oil are used by 
the soap factories for making soap. 
The better grades are refined for use in 
cooking, for salad oil, and in the manu- 
faeture of substitutes for table butter, 
for packing sardines, ete. 

My purpose in enumerating these 
things is to bring to mind the universal 
use of the products and by-products of 
the cotton crop of the Southern States, 
and to show how intimately interwoven 
are the interests of the cotton grower 
and those of the people of the whole 
country. The influence of the cotton 
crop of the Southern States on com- 
merece and industry is world-wide. 
Since we produce more than fifty per 
cent of the world’s supply of cotton, 
the price is determined by the condition 
of our crop. A short crop, as we have 
this year, boosts the price to unusually 
high figures; necessarily the price of 
cotton fabries is advanced; the con- 
sumption is restricted; manufacturers 
of cotton goods are forced to cut down 
their output. One of the great sources 
of recruits to the army of the unem- 
ployed in Great Britain to-day is the 
cotton mills, now shut down or working 
only part time. 


use. 
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We read and hear statements on 
every hand now-a-days, to the effect that 
the cotton farmer is better off with a 
short crop and high prices, because ten 
million bales at $150.00 a bale, or 30 
cents a pound, is worth more than fifteen 
million bales at 15 cents a pound; and 
if we had produced fifteen million bales 
the probabilities are that we would not 
have been able to sell it at 15 cents. We 
don’t want these wide fluctuations. A 
fairly constant production of what 
cotton the world will consume, at a 
price that will give the producer a 
reasonable profit on his labor and in- 
vestment, is what we want. 

There is a lot of misunderstanding 
and dangerous philosophy about the 
present cotton situation in the South. 
If the present crop, of say a little more 
than ten million bales were evenly 
distributed, in accordance with natural 
conditions of soil fertility and intel- 
ligence of farm practice, it might then 
be well to have a small crop and a high 
price, at least temporarily. But the 
money coming from the present crop is 
not evenly distributed. In some regions 
favorable weather and few boll weevils 
have permitted the production of a good 
crop, or a fair crop. People in these 
regions are very prosperous now. On 
the other hand, there are regions where 
the crop is very poor, and in some sec- 
tions, there is complete failure. I have 
seen thousands of acres that had not 
produced enough seed cotton to justify 
the picking. Farmers in these regions 
are being forced to the marketing of 
timber and to day labor to secure the 
bare necessities of life. Thus the local 
merchant has his market restricted; 
the manufacturer of goods that the 
farmer might have bought euts down his 
output, and the railroads have much 
less to haul each way. 

We cannot control the weather nor 
even reduce the amount of rainfall that 
nature sometimes sends us during the 
cotton maturing season, but we believe 


of cotton manufacturing. 


that we have gained sufficient knowledge 
of how to fight boll weevils to justify a 
general campaign for the utilization of 
this knowledge in eurbing the ravages 
of this little insect, which, I believe, is 
easily entitled to the distinction of being 
the most destructive little pest that has 
ever invaded the United States. 

The United* States Department of 
Agriculture, the experiment stations of 
the several states, and the various state 


erop pest commissions have been 
diligently studying the problems in- 


volved in boll weevil control, for years, 
and have made many valuable contribu- 
tions to our knowledge; plant breeders 
have sought and obtained earlier matur- 
ing varieties of high quality fiber. The 
average date of cotton picking is nearly 
thirty days earlier than it was prior 
to boll weevil invasion. This is very 
important, from the fact that in the 
early summer boll weevils are generally 
not very numerous, and as the season 
advanees new generations are rapidly 
increasing wherever conditions are favor- 
able to their maturity. 

We have learned much about using 
fertilizers that hasten early growth, but 
that do not produce excessive vegetative 
growth, which favors the multiplication 
of boll weevils. Proper spacing of 
cotton plants in the row has been an- 
other important development of ex- 
perimentation. The Government boll 
weevil laboratory at Tallulah, La., under 


the direction of B. R. Coad, has 
made invaluable contributions in the 


development of calcium arsenate as a 
boll weevil poison. This has come as 
a result of exhaustive technical invest- 
igations in the field of chemistry, 


mechanies, and entomology. Entomol- 
ogists throughout the South have 


published the results of their researches 
on the boll weevil until we have more 
entomological literature upon this pest 
than upon any other American crop 
pest. 

It has seemed necessary to give this 


Courtesy of A. Clogenson, Dallas. 
Interior of a cotton mill at Dallas, one of the chief centers 


pressed into bales. 


Scene in a cotton 


extended explanation of the present 
status of the cotton crop and of boll 
weevil devastation, so that it might be 
clearly understood that the bankers are 
deeply interested in helping to find 
relief measures. Mindful of the general 
economie disturbance brought about by 
the short crop of cotton and the faet 
that the cotton boll weevil was one of 
the most important factors in bringing 
about these unfortunate conditions, 
C. G. Rives, Jr., vice president of the 
Whitney-Central Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, of New Orleans, and president 
of the Louisiana Bankers Association, 
with the hearty endorsement and back- 
ing of the Louisiana bankers, called a 
national meeting, to be held in the City 
of New Orleans, October 24th to 26th, 
inclusive, with a view of developing 
plans of’ controlling the cotton boll 
weevil ravages. Stimulation of the idea 
of this call grew out of a suggestion 
made by United States Senator Joseph 
E. Ransdell, in a publie address in New 
Orleans in which he had oceasion to 
make a review of the world trade con- 
ditions as they were affected by cotton. 
No doubt Senator Ransdell’s thoughts 
were crystallized on the subject in part, 
at least, by a letter from Dr. J. W. Lea, 
of Jackson, La., in which an appeal 
was made for a greater manifestation of 
public interest in the solution of the 
cotton boll weevil problems. 


The convention at New Orleans was 
attended by more than 300 accredited 


delegates, representing more than 
twenty states. Delegates from the 


United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, the agricultural colleges and ex- 
periment stations, state departments of 
agriculture, state plant boards, and crop 
pest commissions, represented the 
technical side of cotton production; 
cotton farmers and farm bureau dele- 
gates represented practical farm prac- 
tice; manufacturers, cotton exchanges, 
fertilizer manufacturers, cotton seed 


(Continued on page 81) 
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TRAINING YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
TO BE BETTER BANKERS 


Each year the banks of the United States 
inherit an army of youth who should be 
able to perform their work intelligently 


By STEPHEN I. MILLER, JR. 


Educational Director, American Institute of Banking 


Y experience of more than 20 vears 

has convinced me that education 
on the one hand and business on the 
other have only just begun to under- 
stand the mighty role they are destined 
to play in the immediate future. To a 
lawyer, engineer, minister, physiciaa or 
educator, you would extend that 
evidence of privilege and distinction 
characteristic of a profession. The 
reason is clear. You would recognize 
the scientific nature of his life work 
and the vast training necessary to make 
it a suecess. The world does not accord 
to the business man the same full ree- 
ognition, for the average business man 
has not lifted his vision to the economic 
background upon which his business 
rests and has not given full credence to 
the education necessary to master its 
intricacies. 

Name five of the leading business 
problems of today and then tell me if 
you believe an untrained mind can solve 
them: 

1. Under 


what conditions does the 


consumer pay an import duty? 
2. Explain how tax exempt secu- 


the burden of the income 


rities affect 
tax. 


The first step, then, in lifting business 
to a professional basis is our own con- 
fidence in its scientific nature. The 
American Institute of Banking, a sec- 
tion of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, has accomplished more toward 
that end than any other ageney in the 
world. Largely by their own initiative, 
the young men and women in American 
banks have set up an _ organization 
destined by the force of logie and educa- 
tion to make tomorrow’s business more 
worthy; from their own leisure they 
have set aside many hours each week in 
order that they may serve bankers and 
the nation more faithfully. This is the 
first reason for my interest in institute 
work. 

Modern education does not reflect the 
needs of the times. The average college 
student brings neither the enthusiasm nor 
the maturity necessary for higher edu- 
cation. Everywhere in the business 
world men and women are eager to 
study the immediate problems confront- 
ing them, and the economic background 
upon which these problems rest. No 
greater testimony could be presented 
than the thirty thousand students of the 
American Institute of Banking who each 





The new quarters of the St. Louis chapter of the American Institute of Banking were opened 


recently. 


of education in banking by bankers. 


3. In what way does the rediscount 
policy of the Federal Reserve Board 
affect business? 

4. Explain the necessity of the gold 
standard. 

5. Explain the modern check clear- 
ance system in the United States. 

Surely one would belittle the labor of 
the human mind if full measure of 
eredit should not be extended to the 
business man who understands modern 
economic problems. 
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The recent growth of the A. I. B. is a striking commentary on the increased recognition 


year study economics, business law, ne- 
gotiable instruments, banking, invest- 
ments and financial administration. This 
is an enrollment equal to the total reg- 
istration of Harvard, Princeton, Yale, 
Cornell, the University of Chicago and 
the United States naval and military 
academies at Annapolis and West Point. 
These students have for instructors 
both practical bankers, lawyers and men 
from the faculties of the leading uni- 
versities and colleges. 


Even more important than the en- 
thusiasm of the student and the train- 
ing of the instructor is the fact that the 
educational content is definitely brought 
to bear upon the need of the student in 
his or her field of work. Thus, one of 
today’s fundamental attacks upon higher 
education—namely, that it is detached 
from the life out of which the student 
must come and into which he must go— 
cannot be made upon the American In- 
stitute of Banking. 


But a knowledge of facts and even a 
knowledge of principles do not equip 
the business man of today to meet the 
impending issues. Business in all its 
phases must be conducted in terms ot 
highest integrity and ideals. Yet, not- 
withstanding the hundreds of millions 
spent for higher education, American 
citizenship and legislation do not refleet 
sincerity and high purpose. A business, 
an education, a life must be dedicated 
in terms of humanity and in terms of 
publie service. 


No greater power for the promotion 
of a better understanding on the part 
of the public can be built up than a 
business organization of young men and 
women alert with hope, enthusiasm and 
ideals. The American Institute of 
Banking selects the content of its 
courses and chooses its teaching staff 
always aware of the power and necessity 
of constructive ideals. 


Each year the bankers of the United 
States will inherit an army of youth 
who should be better able to perform 
their work intelligently but who will 
translate to the publie the service and 
spirit of a modern bank. This is the 
second reason for my interest in the 
American Institute of Banking. 


And what will be done with the in- 
heritance? In supporting financially 
the American Institute of Banking, the 
bankers of the United States have 
answered in terms unmistakable. Yet, 
the Institute now asks for the supreme 
gift of all time—the gift of yourselwes. 
No struggle requires more vision, more 
concentration, and more will power than 
to study. 


The American Institute of Banking 
eraves your individual attendance at the 
meetings of the Institute. It craves 
your interest, personal interest, spiritual 
interest almost, in the students who are 
enrolled in its courses. 
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at would you think 
of a bank with a cast-iron safe ? 








F we tell you that the records of 

many safe deposit vaults are almost 
as antiquated as a cast-iron safe, you'll 
probably smile. You'll feel so certain 
that yours aren't, anyway. 


Most people feel that way. Their 
vault systems, they always say, are 
“pretty nearly perfect.” Sometimes 
they are, too. 


Possibly we couldn't discover a 
single particular in which your records 
aren't excellent. But we don’t know. 
And you don’t. 


Your system may be all right. If it 
is, we'll tell you so; if it isn’t, we'll 
recommend some changes that will 
make it right. 


We know what’s right: it’s been 
our business for 36 years to help banks 
become better banks. 


There’s no charge for our service. 
You pay only for the Baker-Vawter 
materials you may decide you need to 
follow out our suggestions. There’s no 
obligation to take our advice. 


Let’s talk it over. 


Baker-Vawter Sate Deposit Records will give you the facts you ought 
to have about entrances, rentals, renewals and payments. The system, 


simple and complete, covers: 


1. The agreement or contract between bank and renter. 


2. Record of visits. 


3. Daily summary of safe deposit department activities (rentals, 


renewals, new customers, etc.). 


4. Triplicate rental receipt, renewal notice and box number memo- 
randum (all made in one writing with carbon paper). 


These records will perfect your vault service. They make it safe for your 
bank and for your customers. You'll find the cost is less than you expect. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Originators and Manufacturers Loose Leaf and Filing Equipment 


General Offices: BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Manufaduring Plants at Holyoke, Mass. - Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. - San Francisco, Cal. 


Our products are sold direct 
from factory to you. Service is 
rendered through our own offices 
in 55 cities. One is near you. 









Attach to your 
letterhead 
and mail 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 


Baker-Vawter 
Company, 


Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Tell us your 
experience with 


Safe Deposit Records. 
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MILTON W. HARRISON 


AN 


ASSOCIATION 


THAT 


AIDS THE MUTUAL BANKS 


How the desire for interchange of expe- 
rience and ideas, of problems and their solu- 
tion, culminated in a special organization 


By MAUDE SOUTHALL 


Assistant Editor, Savings Bank Journal 


F we look back, just around the 

corner into the last century, we find 
the mutual savings banks firmly 
established, distinct units and models 
of prudent policies. Forced by law to 
be conservative institutions, they were, 
as a natural consequence, governed by 
men of conservative thought, seeking to 
work out problems as individuals. An 
oceasional delegation from the different 
banks to a state legislature was as far 
as the thought of unity obtruded itself. 

But vision will out. Thinkers behind 
cashiers’ cages and in presidents’ chairs 
began to realize that what was good for 
man in every other walk of life must 
be beneficial to the savings banker and 
his organization. So the state associa- 
tion appeared in New York and some- 
thing approaching it in nature in Mas- 
sachusetts—a committee of Associated 
Savings Banks, later followed by a state 
body. 

Then new legislation, national in scope, 


began to be financially assuming con- 
crete form in the Income Tax, and was 
met nationally by different organiza- 
tions in the commercial world. Savings 
bankers, however, had no such weapon 
of defense. A delegation from this 
state and that with varying demands or 
protests was the only course for these— 
obviously ineffective. 

So the thinkers set to work again and 
to New York belongs the credit of 
having cradled the idea of national 
unity. The Committee on Co-operation 
of the New York State Association 
invited representatives from the Mas- 
sachusetts, New Jersey, and Connecticut 
Associations to meet with them. The 
men of this committee who were leaders 
in the movement were Samuel H. Beach 
of Rome, N. Y., William E. Knox, now 
president and Victor A. Lersner, vice 
president of the Bowery Savings Bank, 
and John J. Pulleyn, president of the 
Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank. The 





meeting was held at the Hotel Astor 
on November 10, 1919, and here the 
suggestion was made by the New York 
bankers to the visiting representatives 
that the mutual savings banks have a 
nation-wide association. The value of 
this idea met with quick recognition 
from the others. The following month 
at the invitation of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Savings Banks Association 
of Massachusetts, the representatives of 
Connecticut, New York and New Jersey 
eame to Boston. 

At this meeting the New Yorkers and 
New Englanders carried their construe- 
tive work still further by the proposal 
that, as the first step, a national confer- 
ence of savings banks be called. The next 
best thing to having a good idea is to 
recognize one, Again the other bankers 
warmly supported the suggestion. 

In spite of their own belief in the 
feasibility and advantages of a national 
organization, the delegates felt some 
uncertainty as to results when they 
issued the invitations for a meeting at 
Boston in April 1920, one hundred years 
after a few business men of vision in 
Boston, Philadelphia and New York 
first gave to the country the mutual 
savings bank idea. But the time was 
ripe and the new idea came to receptive 
thought. Delegates arrived, if not from 
every bank, from every state having 
savings institutions, and to the number 
of three hundred. No further argument 
was needed; the advantages were 
patent. The interchange of experience 
and ideas, of problems and their solu- 
tions, the friendly intercourse, the 
getting of the other man’s angle on 
things—all these resulted in an enthu- 
siasm for a national organization and a 
conviction of its permanency. In the 
light of recent events it is interesting 
to recall that Calvin Coolidge, then 
Governor of Massachusetts, and pres- 
ident of the Nonotuck Savings Bank of 
Northampton, was asked to speak. He 
made an earnest appeal for thrift and 
his address, “The Mission of the 
Savings Bank” carried with it a con- 
vineing appeal for thrift as a part of 
good citizenship. At this conference 
George E. Brock, president of the Home 
Savings Bank, Boston, was elected pres- 
ident, or chairman as the office was then 
called, William E. Knox, vice chairman 
and Milton W. Harrison, secretary and 
treasurer. These first officers of the 
association were instructed to eall a 
meeting the following year. There 
were no dues, but Massachusetts and 
New York, full of faith in their under- 
taking, contributed a few hundred 
dollars to care for the expenses of the 
budding organization. Two months 
before this initial assembling the young 
association had even had the courage to 
undertake the publication of the Savings 
Bank Monthly Journal—now the Savings 
Bank Journal—the first magazine, and 

(Continued on page 78) 
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The 
TEN PER-CENT CLUB 


HE most complete, practical and definite idea, 
“Te and program for bank-deposit building yet 

developed in the history of financial advertising. 
It is the perfected result of the ideals and service of 
the William Elliott Graves organization. Available 
to but one bank in any community. 


The Ten Per-Cent Club plan is fully protected by 
copyright and trademark. 


Write us for particulars before signing 
any contract for 1924 


GRAVES SERVICE 


WM. ELLIOTT GRAVES, Financial Publicity 
GRAND RAPIDS 





Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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Because 32,000 people pass each of this bank’s three windows daily, it feels justified in putting 


a good deal of thought nto their arrangement. 


e above Better Homes Exhibit produced extraor- 


dinary results which were tested by the distribution of booklets inside the bank. 


ATTRACTIVE BANK WINDOW 
STOPS THE CROWDS 


Results show that the public is in- 
terested in displays of processes that 
go to make up products of commerce 


By ARTHUR L. BOWEN 
Publicity Department, State Bank of Chicago 


: has not been so many years since 
the idea of a window display carried 
with it the impression of a number of 
pink-cheeked wax figures, clad in the 
latest spring or fall fashions, smiling 
sweetly from their pedestals behind the 
plate glass front of a department store. 
Window displays were regarded as a 
thing peculiar to the retailer—an adver- 
tising feature that acquainted the 
passerby with what could be bought 
inside the store. 

Things are different now. The edu- 
cational value of a window display is 
well known, and the indirect results 
obtained from such a feature are well 
worth the attention of any business man, 
be he merchant or banker. 

Take the experience of the State Bank 
of Chicago. After twp years’ experience 
with window work, this institution 
believes that the public is interested in, 
and wants to know something about the 
raw products and process of manu- 





facture of everyday materials—from 
books to building supplies. And yet 
the bank is not engaged in any of the 
business it devotes its window space to. 
The returns are indirect, but positive, 
as proved on many occasions. 

During the two years that window 
displays have been conducted at the 
State Bank of Chicago, various products 
have been given attention. One display 
might show how matches are made; 
another what Portland cement is and 
how it is manufactured. A third would 
convey a striking impression of the 
wrought iron industry, while a fourth— 
as shown in the illustration—takes up 
the Better Homes Movement and the 
construction of Home Sweet Home in 
Washington, D. C. 

What does the bank get out of these 
exhibits? 

By actual count, officials of the State 
Bank of Chicago know that the average 
number of persons passing any one of 


the three display windows is about 
32,000 a day. Suppose only 2000 of 
the 32,000 stopped each day during the 
two weeks’ time—the life of the average 
exhibit. Then, about 30,000 people gain 
some knowledge of the subject chosen 
for exhibit. 

Do the people who stop and look at 
the displays show any real interest? 

The officials of the State Bank will 
tell you that frequently they place a 
small ecard in the window stating that 
booklets containing further information 
may be secured by going to a certain 
room on the second floor of the bank. 
To get them it is necessary for the 
passerby to make a special trip inside 
the bank, to a second floor office. When 
the Better Homes Exhibit was displayed, 
the stock of booklets was distributed 
in a short time, and it was necessary to 
get a further supply. Scores of people 
entered the bank, seeking further in- 
formation. A friendly contact was 
established with each of these inquirers; 
a potential customer received direct 
service on a subject he was interested 
in enough to enter and discuss. 

The exhibit of the Home Sweet Home 
house in Washington carried an especial 
appeal, because it touched the desire of 
every man to own his own home. It 
permitted discussion of consistent 
saving, of thrift and of banking service. 
The exhibit contained full information 
about the building of the replica of the 
original Home Sweet Home in Wash- 
ington, which was opened on June 4; 
the Home Sweet Home immortalized hy 
John Howard Payne in his famous old 
song. This replica, which was re- 
produced in concrete block and stucco, 
was a part of the Better Homes Move- 
ment and was sponsored by President 
Harding and many of the national 
executives. 

Manufacturers are only too glad to 
co-operate with banks in perfecting in- 
teresting window displays. The better 
home display was exhibited through the 
courtesy of the Women’s City Club of 
Chicago, and the Portland Cement As- 
sociation. This latter organization will 
be glad to take up the matter of dis- 
plays with any interested bank. 

A bank holds a unique position re- 
garding what may be done with its dis- 
play windows. They can appeal to local 
pride and develop community spirit. 
Theirs is an unlimited field in the art 
of “shop window display work.” And 
the State Bank of Chicago maintains 
that, as a banking institution, it believes 
the time and space devoted is well worth 
while in creating and cementing friend- 
ships between consumer and manu- 
facturer, and also in making friends for 
themselves. 


E. R. McCormick, vice president of 
the Citizens Savings Bank at Letts, Iowa, 
resigned. 
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How About 1924? 
- 


The First National Bank in St. Louis 
has provided every facility to give its 
correspondents the very best in bank- 
ing service. 

Today this Nationally known institu- 
tion is serving satisfactorily more than 
2000 Banks, located throughout the 
United States. 


Banks and Bankers who contemplate 
making any changes in their 1924 
connections are invited to investigate 


our service. 


“Make It YOUR Correspondent 


First NATIONAL BANK 


Broadway-Locust-Olive 


/RESOURCES OVER $140,000,000.00 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 





F X has a deposit in the Y bank, Z 

steals the pass book, presents it to 
the bank, and draws the cash, the bank, 
in certain cases, may have to make good 
the resulting loss. 


: The latest decision 
When Pass Book this point is 


on 
is Stolen Bank recent 


“oyna found in a 
Must be Cautious Wisconsin ease re- 


ported in 192 Northwestern Reporter, 
1001, where the evidence showed that 
the bank in question had 13,000 depos- 
itors in its savings department—includ- 
ing Tadeusz Boguslawski, who had a 
balance of over $1,300 to his eredit, and 
the bank held the usual signature card 
in connection with the deposit. 

Bogus had served in the American 
army during the late war, his discharge 
papers omitted the final Z from his 
first name, and these papers, together 
with his pass book were stolen “by 
some person unknown.” 

About a month later some person pre- 
sented the book with a_ withdrawal 
receipt, purporting to be signed by 
Bogus, the paying teller noticed that 
the Z was omitted from the first name, 
asked the person presenting the receipt 
to sign it again, putting on the omitted 
letter, he complied quite willingly, and 
the bank, just as willingly, handed over 
the $300 called for by the receipt. 

Previous to this, Bogus had reported 
to the bank that his pass book had been 
lost or stolen, when he discovered that 
the bank had evidently paid out $300 
to the thief, he sued the bank, and the 
Michigan Supreme Court decided in his 
favor on the ground that the bank had 
failed to use reasonable and proper care 
in making the payment, although the 
paying teller had questioned the party 
presenting the receipt as to his identity 
and as to previous withdrawals shown 
by the bank book. 

“The question is much closer whether 
the bank used due care in the payment 
of the $300, especially in view of the 
apparent similarity in the signature 
upon which the bank paid the money 
with the concededly genuine signatures. 
It was evident, however, that the teller 
did appreciate at the time that there 
was something questionable about the 
situation and for that reason did much 
more than is usual in such transactions. 
The jury being necessarily satisfied that 
the money was in fact not paid to the 
depositor may have discounted the 
teller’s testimony to his conclusion that 
it was paid to the right man, and so 
viewing it they might consider that it 
was not due care on the teller’s part to 
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FAR-REACHING DECISIONS ON SOME UNIQUE 
BANK POINTS IN DISPUTE 


By M. L. HAYWARD 


be so certain. The teller’s cross-exami- 
nation of the one presenting the book 
and the receipt was limited to questions 
relating to matter disclosed in the book 
itself, and nothing appears to have been 
asked concerning the mistaken spelling 
of the first name, the very fact that 
seems to have first excited suspicion or 
question. 

That the one who forged the signature, 
if such forging were done, was content 
to apply for but $300 of an apparently 
available balance of $1,300 might tend 
to discredit the depositor’s theory, but 
that is perhaps counter-balaneed by the 
possibility that he who was attempting 
such a bold fraud let his cupidity be 
controlled by his caution,’ said the 
Court. 

+ * * * 
HE lady customer had looked over 
every automobile in the salesroom 
of the Hinch Motor Company, and 
finally selected one whose color agreed 
with her latest coat suit. 

“You can have 
that car for $2,500, 
and it’s a snap at 
that price,” the sales- 


Court Rules 
Against Bank 
on Anto Check 


man assured her. 

“Will you take a cheek on the X 
bank?” the customer queried. 

“Sure,” the salesman assured her, 
“but we can’t deliver you the car from 
the salesroom here in Boston. Our 
agents up at Worcester, the Puritan 
Motor Company, has quite a number 
of them on hand, you make the check 
payable to the Puritan Motor Company 
and [’ll have them deliver you the ear.” 

“That will be quite satisfactory,” the 
fair eustomer agreed, handed over the 
check in favor of the Puritan Motor 
Company, and departed to spread the 
news among her envious friends. 

As a matter of fact the Hinch Motor 
Company had no agent known as the 
Puritan Motor Company, but it did 
have an agent in Connectieut known as 
the Puritan Motor Sales Company, the 
salesman owed the latter company about 
$3,000, and a Boston lawyer was press- 
ing him for payment. 

As soon as the customer was out of 
sight, the salesman hustled down to 
the lawyer’s office and tendered him the 
$2,500 check as a payment on account. 

“The check is payable to the Puritan 
Motor Company and not to the Puritan 
Motor Sales Company,” the lawyer 
suggested. 

“Yes, that’s right, but it’s meant for 
the Sales Company,” the salesman 
assured him. The lawyer endorsed the 


check “Puritan Motor Company,” by 
himself as attorney, deposited it in his 
own personal account, the check was 
paid by the X bank, and the lawyer 
sent his own check to the Puritan Motor 
Sales Company. 

The eustomer never saw the salesman 
again, neither did she see the car which 
harmonized with her latest coat 
and promptly sued the X bank for the 
face of her check. 

The Massachusetts Supreme Court 
decided in favor of the lady customer 
on the ground that there was nothing 
to show that the Puritan Motor Com- 
pany was a fictitious corporation, or 
that she knew that it was such a cor- 
poration, and that the bank was bound 
to ascertain the identity of the payee 
named in the check. 

“Upon the foregoing facts, and the 
legitimate inferences to be drawn there- 
from, it is plain the only question 
presented is one of fact, and is whether 
or not the customer when she delivered 
the check to the salesman in payment of 
the car which she had purchased stood 
indifferent as to the personality of the 
payee. There is no positive evidence 
reported that the Puritan Motor Com- 
pany is non-existing or a fictitious 
person or corporation; and if such be 
the fact, there is no evidence that the 
customer as maker of the check knew 
of such fact. It follows that the bank 
was bound at its peril to ascertain the 
identity of the person named as payee, 
and that the judge refused rightly to 
direct a verdict for the bank,” said the 
Massachusetts Court. 

* * * * 
“ey mighty sorry I gave Smith that 
$1,000 check last night,” the de- 
positor averred as he sat down to his 
Sunday dinner. 

“Why don’t you call up the bank and 
stop payment,” 
friend wife suggested. 

“And yet they say 
& woman has no 
head for business,” the depositor 
averred, went to the telephone and 
called up the bank cashier. 

“IT gave John Smith a check for 
$1,000 yesterday, and I want to stop 
payment,” the depositor explained. 

“Sure thing,” the cashier told him, 
and both parties went back to their 
respective Sunday dinners. 

Now, according to its by-laws, the 
bank’s hours were from 9 a. m. to 3 
p. m., but as a matter of fact, the bank 
always opened at 8 a. m., received de- 
posits and cashed checks. 


suit, 


Stop-payment 
Order on ’Phone 
is held Valid 
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At 8:30 Monday morning Smith 
walked into the bank, endorsed the de- 
positor’s check, cashed it and departed. 

At 8:35 the cashier parked his Ford 
at the side entrance, strolled into the 
bank, and promptly instructed the 
paying teller to stop payment on the 
Smith check. 

“Too late—he left with the cash 


about two minutes before you came,” | 


the teller assured him. 


“Well it’s too late now, and what the | 
bank ean’t eure the depositor must | 


endure,” the cashier suggested. 
“Suppose the depositor sues the bank 


for not stopping payment according | 
to its instructions?” the teller queried. | 


The cashier had taken one term at a 
night law school. 

“He has no right of action against the 
bank,” was the positive reply, “for two 


reasons, first, because the stop payment | 
order given to me at my home over the | 


telephone is not valid, and, second, 


because the state law forbids ‘labor’ on | 


the Sabbath.” 


In the recent case of Hewitt vs First | 
National Bank, reported in 252 South- 
western Reporter, 161, the Texas Courts | 


overruled the eashier, and decided that 
the bank was liable. 

“In the instant ease the cashier was 
not required to transact any business 
away from the bank, but, acting upon 
the information which he had received, 
to stop payment of the check at the 
bank. Though there were some things 
that he could not do, as cashier, except 
at the bank and within banking hours, 
he was as much the eashier at home on 
Sunday as he was when he was in the 
bank transacting its business on any 
other day of the week. The informa- 
tion which was received by him at his 
house on Sunday was given to him, not 
only beeause he was eashier, but as 
cashier, and was binding on him on 
Monday or any other day of the week,” 
said the Court on the first point. 


“We do not think that there is any 
merit in the contention that the notice 
to the cashier was ineffectual because it 
was given on Sunday,” said the court in 
overruling the second point. “It is 
true that Sunday is a legal holiday, and, 
with certain exceptions, it is unlawful 
to labor on that day. But the cashier 
was not asked to perform any labor 
on Sunday. Certain information was 
imparted to him on which he was re- 
quested to act the next day.” 


* * . * 


HE danger of buying stock in a | 


new corporation, even as conserva- 

tive a corporation as a bank, is brought 

out in the ease of the Beneficial Loan 

Association vs. Hillery, a decision of 

the Supreme Court 

When Bank Stock of New Jersey. re- 
is Bought and . < - 

not paid for ported in 113 Atlan- 
tie Reporter, 324. 

The evidence showed that Hillery sub- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








The Benefits of Volume are Mutual 


Every ‘day more tHan 75,000 items pass through 
our Transit Department. . 


This volume of business enables us to maintain unique 
service facilities—facilities which only volume business 
would warrant. 


75,000 items a day—it means specialists in each phase of 
transit, working to speed your business and insure your profit. 


75,000 items a day—it means certainty, speed and satisfac- 
tion for you and for your customers. 


The JNION TRUSTco. 
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scribed for 10 shares of stock in a new 
Virginia bank at $120 per share, paid 
$100 down and gave a note to the bank 
for $1100, the note specifying that when 
paid it should be in payment of 10 
shares of the bank stock. The note was 
not paid at maturity, the bank became 
financially embarrassed, borrowed 
nearly $100,000 from the Loan Associa- 
tion and put up as collateral security 
for te loan the Hillery note and the 
stock certificate for which the note was 
given, but the certificate was dated after 
the note fell due. 

A few weeks later the Virginia bank 
went into the‘hands of a receiver and 
the Beneficial Association sued Hillery 
on the note. 

Hillery lost the case, but had the 
satisfaction of knowing that his lawyer 
put up a stiff argument under the fol- 
lowing headings: 

1. There was a total failure of con- 
sideration for the note on the ground 
that when the certificate for the stock 
was made out the money for the pay- 
ment of the same was not in the hands 
of the bank, so that the legal possession 
of the stock could not pass. 

The Court overruled this argument 
in the following words: 

“By the terms of the subscription con- 
tract, as exhibited in the note, Mr. Hillery 
promised to pay the purchase price of 
stock in three equal installments payable 
in six, twelve and eighteen months from 
the date of the subscription. His 
failure to comply with the terms of his 
contract entitled the bank when the 
several breaches occurred, to collect the 
money due on it by suit. The contract 
expressly provided that the stock should 
not be delivered to Hillery until the 
payments were made, but should 
remain in the possession of the bank 
with the right to sell it and apply the 
proceeds of the sale in payment of the 
note in case of default by Mr. Hillery 
in meeting the installments thereon as 
they fell due. The fact that it had not 
actually written out the stock certificate 
in advance of the payments which were 
required to be made is, in our opinion, 
immaterial, and did not operate to de- 
prive the bank. It seems barely neces- 
sary to add that a subscription contract 
Yor the stock of a corporation 
is supported by a full considera- 
tion, that consideration being the de- 
livery to the subscriber of the capital 
stock subscribed for upon the perform- 
ance of his agreement to pay the con- 
sideration money.” 

2. That the Loan Association was 
not a holder in due course, as it did 
not acquire the note before maturity 
and in good faith. 

“Tt is true that the Loan Association 
is not a holder in due course within the 
meaning of the statutory definition, in 
that it did not acquire the instrument 
before maturity; but that fact is entirely 
immaterial in determining its right. 


The holder of a promissory note which 
comes into his hands after maturity 
takes it subject to all legal defenses 
which the maker may have against its 
enforcement, but with that exception, 
his right of recovery is as complete as 
if he was a holder in due course. By 
the transfer of the stock and the note 
to the Association that corporation stood 
in the shoes of the bank and was clothed 
with full right to deliver the certificate 
to Mr. Hillery upon the payment of 
the note. The assertion that the Asso- 
ciation did not acquire the note in good 
faith is entirely unsupported by the 
proofs on the case. Hillery, therefore, 
can take nothing by this contention,” 
said the Court in overruling this point. 

3. That the note was not negotiated 
to the Loan Association so as to enable 
it to sue thereon, being merely trans- 
ferred to it as collateral for the purpose 
ot collection, making the Loan Associa- 
tion a mere agent of the bank and not 
an owner of the note. 

“This contention is without legal 
support. It is entirely settled that the 
assignment of a promissory note as 
collateral security for the payment of 
a debt vests in the assignee the legal title, 
and that, having the legal title, he may 
sue thereon in his own name and recover 
the amount due thereon; and his right 
to do this is not at all affected by the 
fact that he is under a legal obligation 
to credit the amount collected by him 
upon the debt for which the note was 
assigned as collateral security. This 
principle is so well settled that the 
citation of authorities would be super- 
fluous,” said the Court on this phase of 
the case. 

4. Finally, and as a last resort, it 
was argued that the Loan Association 
had no right to sue on the note until 
-t had tendered Hillery with the stock 
for which the note was given, but the 
Court made quick work of this conten- 
tion in the following words: 

“No authority is cited for this con- 
tention, nor is any argument made.” 
* * * * 

F X delivers property to Y which is to 
be handed back to X under certain 
conditions, the transaction constitutes, 
in law, a “bailment,” which may be 
defined as a delivery 
of personal property 
for some particular 
purpose, or on mere 
deposit, upon an understanding that 
after the purpose has been fulfilled the 
property shall be redeiverd to the 

owner. 

Bailments are divided into three 
classes as follows: 

1. Bailments for the benefits of both 
parties. 

2. Bailments for the sole benefit of 
the owner. 

3. Bailments for the sole benefit of 
the party receiving the property. 

Cases frequently arise in which the 


When the Bank 
Loses Customers’ 


Liberty Bonds 


property is lost or destroyed while in 
the possession of the bailee, and the 
degree of care which the bailee must 
exercise in order to escape paying for 
the value of the property depends upon 
the class in which the bailment falls, 
Where the bailment is for the sole benetit 
of the bailee, then the highest degree of 
care is required—the bailment for the 
sole benefit of the owner requires the 
least degree of care, while the bailment 
for the benefit of both parties occupies 
a middle ground. 

Since Liberty Bonds were sold to 
everyone who was willing, and to some 
who, were unwilling, to buy, cases fre- 
quently arise where a depositor walks 
into the bank, hands over his Liberty 
Bonds and says, “keep these till I call 
for them.” 

“Delighted to oblige our depositors,” 
the banker agrees, takes charge of the 
bonds, they are lost, burned or stolen, 
and the customer sues the bank for their 
value. 

“We were what the law ealls a 
‘gratuitous bailee, that is, we got no 
pay for keeping the bonds, and it was 
for your sole benefit, so the lowest 
degree of care which the law requires 
will let us out,” the bank suggests. 

“No, it was a bailment for the benefit 
of both parties.” 

“How do you make that out—what 
benefit did the bank get out of it?” 

“I was a depositor in your bank, and 
am yet, by keeping my bonds without 
charge you got my goodwill, by getting 
my goodwill you kept my deposit, and 
if a deposit, even the size of mine, isn’t 
a benefit to a bank I don’t know why 
they are in business,” the depositor 
retorts. 

On this point the Mississippi Courts 
have decided in favor of the customer, 
but in the recent case of Thornton vs 
National Bank, where the bank was 
keeping $5,000 worth of Liberty Bonds 
for a customer, without charge, and 
the bonds were stolen by burglars, the 
Texas Courts ruled that the bank was 
merely a “gratuitous bailee,’ and re- 
ceived no benefit from the transaction, 
although the bank clipped the coupons 
and credited them to the depositor’s 
account, but without any arrangement 
with him to that effect at the time the 
bonds were deposited with the bank. 

“The fact that the special depositor 
was also a general depositor in the bank 
is not sufficient, unless the contract of 
special bailment stipulated for the re- 
tention of the general deposit account, 
for the benefits to the bank derived 
through the general deposit account of 
a depositor are wholly contingent upon 
the will of the depositor, can be with- 
drawn at the pleasure of the depositor, 
and therefore, cannot amount to a eon 
sideration for a special deposit for safe- 
keeping, and cannot affect or determine 
the character of the bailment,” said the 
Texas Courts. 
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The New Greystone Hotel 
Bedford, Ind 


Nicol, Scholer & Hoffman, 
Architects, 






















Lafayette, Ind. 


C ome to the Land of Stone! 


“SECURITY” has been written indelibly across the mind of the 
present day builder. Large or small the modern structure must 
have the endurance of a fortress. So selection of materials becomes 
a paramount problem. 


During the early months of the New Year thousands of prospective builders 
will visit the famous Indiana Limestone district. Here in this picturesque 
land the world’s greatest natural stone deposit sprawls out over a vast area 
of tumbling countryside. When the early spring operations are in full swing, 
the whole district becomes a thrilling spectacle of engineering skill. 


Bedford and Bloomington, the home of Indiana Limestone — midway be- 


and just an hour from French Lick Springs. To meet the swelling tide of 
commerce, Bedford recently opened the new Greystone Hotel, America’s 
finest one hundred room hostelry. There and 
at the Bedford Stone Club the guest will find ices 

: : . «Jord Stone Club, 
genuine hospitality. Gaited teltene 


Builders benefit by visiting the Indiana Lime 
stone district, for it provides a spectacle of fasci- 
nating interest and educational value. 


The aries BUILDING STONE 
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from the railroad. 


THE INTERESTING HISTORY 
OF A GREAT BANK 


The eminence in the financial life of 
the nation which has been attained by 
the Continental and Commercial Banks, 
Chicago is, of course, a familiar matter 
to every banker because sixteen per 
cent of all banks in the country are de- 
positors in this institution and about 
7,500 banks maintain close business 
relations with it. 

It is always interesting to trace the 
development of such an outstanding 
organization in the business world and 
this has been done recently by Arthur 
D. Welton in a distinguished booklet of 
63 pages called “The Making of a 
Modern Bank.” 

A bank’s growth is always and 
inevitably associated with the growth of 
its community. As the city in which 


Domestic Draft Collections 


Y sending their New York collections to 
this Company, banks are often able to 
expedite their customers’ transactions. 


Guaranty service in the collection of arrival 
drafts goes further than merely holding the docu- 
ments against payment. We assist both shipper 
and consignee in tracing and locating cars, and 
attend to other details. 


to the consignee is in advance of his advice 


We invite you to send your items to our 
Collection Department. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


Often our notification 


it is located prospers so does the bank. 
Mr. Welton has pointed out in simple 
and yet moving language the intimate 
relation between the upbuilding of 
Chieago, the lusty giant of the midwest, 
and the rise of the Continental and 
Commercial’ Banks, borne out of the 
demands of Chicago’s business. He has 
depicted the origin of the institution in 
the struggling, dark days of the Civil 
War, when the Commercial National 
Bank of Chieago was organized at a 
little meeting held on December 12, 1864 
in a Chieago office. The city had then 
hardly attained its majority, and had 
yet to pass through the baptism of the 
great fire of 1871. The capital stock 
of this infant bank in 1864 was $200,- 
000; today it stands at $30,000,000, with 
a surplus of more than $29,000,000. In 
this interesting booklet Mr. Welton tells 
how the upward strides of the city were 


paralleled by upward strides of the 
several banks, all but one of which had 
been by 1910 consolidated or merged 
with the Continental and Commercial 
organization. 

In 1897 George M. Reynolds came to 
the Continental Bank as cashier from 
the DesMoines National Bank, where 
he had been president, and added a 
driving and organizing force to the in- 
stitution. Mr. Reynolds became pres- 
ident of the bank and was succeeded in 
1918 by Arthur Reynolds, who had left 
the presidency of the Des Moines Na- 
tional Bank in 1915 to become first vice 
president of the Continental and Com- 
mercial Banks. 

The Continental and Commercial in- 
stitution is a consolidation over a period 
of years of perhaps a score of banks. 
One of the most important additions 
was in January 1922 when the Fort 
Dearborn Bank of Chicago, with de- 
posits of $55,760,000, was added. 

As well as being a survey of the 
historical development of an institution, 
“The Making of a Modern Bank” 
presents a graphic picture of some of 
the diversified activities of the Conti- 
nental and Commercial organization. 
These provide for the patronage of more 
than 200,000 individual customers, of 


_whom 120,000 are savings depositors. 


The bank’s employes handle an average 
of 250,000 checks every day. In its 
lunch room an average of 1400 employes 
are served every day without charge. 
The bank handles over 7,000 checking 
accounts. The vault of the Continental 
and Commercial Safe Deposit Company 
contains 20,000 safes, all of which are 
rented. The bond department of the 
bank does a business of great volume. 

In addition to the text of the booklet 
the decorations, attractive pen draw- 
ings and photographs used throughout, 
help to make the volume one that will 
be kept and read by those who receive it. 


Charles A. MeConegly of Pittsburgh 
was elected a member of the board of 
directors of the Monongahela Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh, sueceeding the 
late W. L. MeConegly. 

At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors John E. Donat was elected 
cashier of the First National Bank, 
Antwerp, Ohio, succeeding W. C. 
Henderson, resigned. 





Joseph N. Funck was elected president 
of the Merchants and Savings Bank at 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, to succeed the late 
Henry B. Robinson. He has been cashier 
of the bank for several years. 

At a meeting of the directors of the 
Coal and Iron National Bank, New 
York City, Charles F. Park, Jr., was 
elected a vice president in charge of 
the bond department. 
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SIX WAYS TO USE YOUR 
DISPLAY WINDOWS 


By M. D. MILLER 

Personal contact between the banker 
and his customers is one of the factors 
that is bringing an inereased recogni- 
tion on the part of bankers in the value 
of window display advertising as a 
the bank’s 
services, and a greater amount of atten- 
tion is given today than ever 
before to successful methods of eatehing 
the eye of the passer-by and interesting 
him in the bank through utilization of 
the bank’s windows. 

One bank has been displaying the 
products of its large customers in the 
bank windows. 


means of merchandising 


being 


A sign in the window 
read: “In order that the public may 
have a better appreciation of what 
products are manufactured in this com- 
munity we are devoting the windows 
of this bank to a display of those com- 
panies which furnish an exhibit of 
their products in the process of manu- 
facture.” This manner of using the 
windows of the bank constitutes a 
genuine form of co-operation with the 
eustomers of the bank and makes them 
feel that the bank is interested in their 
success. This method of window dis- 
play advertising has been adopted re- 
cently by a number of other banks. 

The Lake Shore Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago, gives a gold medal for 
the finest building erected in its neigh- 
horhood during the past year and 
throughout the year the pictures of the 
buildings which are candidates for the 
medal are displayed in the windows of 
the bank. The result of this is to help 
impress the community that the bank is 
interested in its growth. 

7 - * * 

More than 3000 accounts with an 
average of about $80 were opened as a 
result of a window display featuring a 
clock bank that requires the insertion 
of a coin in order to wind it. One of 
these clocks was given away with every 
account for ten dollars or more opened. 
Fifty of the clocks were built up in 
the form of a pyramid in the bank’s 
window and the slogans and other copy 
changed every ten days. 


7 aa . 7. 


Another bank found window displays 
to be one of the most successful ways to 
sell Christmas Clubs. A Christmas tree 
in the window trimmed with 
Christmas Club books. At the foot of 
the tree, books .were placed open with 
amounts from ten cents to five dollars 
upon them to show the size of elubs 
which might be selected. A holly sign 
read “Join Our New Christmas Club.” 

Windows lend themselves readily to 
displays of vacation clubs. A certain 
bank borrowed a number of oil paint- 
ings of sueh seenes as fishing, hunting, 
and hoating and combined them in the 


was 
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Lakes Region. 





BUILDING 


ICHIGAN is doing much construction work. Building 
permits in Detroit alone for 1923 exceeded $120,000,000— 
passing the previous high mark. 


Cement, steel, brick, lumber, clay products, asphalt, electrical 
goods, glass, machinery, equipment, furniture, etc., has as a_re- 
sult been purchased from all over the United States in endless 


Building is but another of many business reasons why your 
bank should have the best connection obtainable through which 
it may serve your customers efficiently throughout the Great 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


DETROIT 


MICHIGAN 


The First National Bank, the Central Savings Bank and the 
First Nationa) Company of Detroit, are under one ownership. 


vimlow with athletic goods like fishing 
tackle, tennis rackets and golf clubs to 
make an effective display. 

Banks can promote their safe deposit 
departments effectively through windows. 
In one instance the oldest safe in the 
state was secured from the Historical 
Society and placed in the window along- 
side of some of the new safe deposit 
boxes of the bank. The forlorn, rusty 
appearance of the ancient strongbox 
made a contrast with the shiny steel 
containers that induced people to come 
inside to investigate. 

A safe that had gone through a bad 
fire was at another time displayed in a 
bank window. It was a crumpled mass 
of iron and its contents were charred 
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A ecard told where 
the safe came from and another warned 
observers to rent a safe deposit box in 
order to eliminate the possibility of a 
similar misfortune. 


beyond recognition. 
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EXPERT OPINION ON BANK 
LEGAL PROBLEM: 


Questions of bankruptcy, investment in tax- 
exempt bonds, liability on stolen securities, mort- 
gages as collateral, answered in I. B. A. bulletin 


QUESTION: Can any person 
legally, under the federal laws or laws 
of the State of Illinois, a regular wage 
earner or a person engaged chiefly in 
farming, avail himself of voluntary or 
involuntary bankruptcy? 

OPINION: The question of bank- 
ruptey is regulated entirely by federal 
law. Under the provisions of the Bank- 
ruptey Act all natural persons (inelud- 
ing wage earners and farmers) have the 
right to file a voluntary petition to be 
adjudicated bankrupts. 

Regarding persons who may be ad- 
judicated involuntary bankrupts, the 
Bankruptcy Act provides that “any 
natural person, except a wage earner 
or a person engaged chiefly in farming 
or the tillage of the soil,” may be ad- 
judged an involuntary bankrupt. There- 
fore, wage earners and persons engaged 
chiefly in farming or the tillage of the 
soil cannot be adjudicated bankrupts 
without their consent. 

The wage earner is defined by the 
Bankruptey Act as “an individual who 
works for wages, salary or hire at a 
rate of compensation not exceeding 
$1500.00 per year. It will be noticed 
that the statute says that it is only 
persons engaged “chiefly in farming or 
the tillage of the soil” who are exempt 
from the jurisdiction of the court as 
involuntary bankrupts. To come within 
this definition farming or tillage of the 
soil must be the chief occupation or 
business of the person, or the means on 
which he principally relies for his liveli- 
hood. 

QUESTION: Has a building and 
loan association, organized under the 
laws of Illinois, power to borrow money 
for the purpose of making loans to its 
shareholders, and to pledge as security 
for the money so borrowed for such 
purpose mortgages owned by the Asso- 
ciation and given to it by its share- 
holders? 

OPINION: Section 11 of the Act 
which governs the organization of build- 
ing and loan associations expressly pro- 
vides that the directors shall have power 
to borrow money “for such temporary 
uses and purposes of the association as 
the exigencies of the business may 
demand and as are not inconsistent with 
the objects of the association.” The 
act further provides that the association 
may give its interest bearing obligations 
to secure such loans. It is further pro- 
vided that no money shall be borrowed 
except pursuant to a resolption duly 
adopted by a majority vote of the 


Board of Directors, and that no loan or 
loans so made shall be for a longer 
duration than one year, and that the 
aggregate amount of outstanding in- 
debtedness at any one time on account of 
money so borrowed shall exceed 10% 
of the assets of the association. The 
Statute gives the association express 
power to borrow money for purposes 
not inconsistent with the objects of the 
association as the exigencies of the 
business may demand. The primary 
purpose of the building and loan asso- 
ciation is to accumulate funds for the 
purpose of making loans to its members. 
It would appear, therefore, that money 
borrowed for the purpose of making 
loans to the members would not be bor- 
rowed for a purpose inconsistent with 
the objects of the association, and such 
borrowing would be entirely within the 
authorization of the statute. 

While the Statute does not expressly 
provide that the association shall have 
the power to pledge its property as 
security for money borrowed, I am of 
the opinion that the right and power to 
give security is necessarily implied in 
the power to borrow, and that it would 
be entirely lawful for the association to 
pledge mortgages or other securities 
which it might own as security for any 
such loans. 

I do not find that the question in- 
volved has been expressly passed upon 
by the courts of this State. Decisions 
in other States, however, seem to support 
the conclusions above set forth. 

QUESTION: Can we reduce our 
taxes by investing a part of our capital 
and surplus in liberty bonds? 

OPINION: [I understand the bank 
to refer to state or local taxes and not 
to federal taxes. The state taxes of 
banks are assessed upon the value of 
its capital stock as represented by the 
difference between the amount of its 
capital and surplus and the value of 
its real estate. I do not see how the 
fact that the bank’s capital and the 
surplus, or a part thereof, might be 
invested in liberty bonds could in any 
way affect the amount of the tax. 

The same would be true of any other 
corporation so far as state or local taxes 
are concerned. I do not know of any 
state or local tax imposed upon corpora- 
tions of any kind which could be in any 
manner affected as to the amount of the 
tax by the fact that a part of the capital 
and surplus of the corporation was in- 
vested in liberty bonds. 


QUESTION: When our bank was 


burglarized recently some $4,000 in 
coupon bonds were stolen. They were in 
the safe with our own money and secnr- 
ities, and a record of them had been 
kept by the cashier. There was an oral 
contract between the bank and the 
owners that the bank would be in no 
way liable in case of loss, but would 
exercise the same eare over them as 
they did over their own securities. 

It is our intention to replace these 
bonds beeause we feel that we are 
morally responsible. However, I would 
like to know if we are legally liable. 

OPINION: A bank accepting secu 
ities or other property of a customer 
for safe keeping is bound to use such 
care to prevent loss of such property 
by theft, burglary or any other cause 
as men of common prudence, usually 
bestow for the protection of their own 
property of a character similar to that 
ieft with the bank by the customer. 
Stated in another way the rule is that 
“when securities are deposited with 
banks accustomed to receive such de- 
posits the banks are liable for any loss 
thereof occurring through the want of 
that degree of care which good business 
men exercise in keeping property of 
such value.” In the case stated it would 
appear that the bank would probably 
not be liable because the statement as 
to conditions under which the securities 
in question were kept would indicate 
that the bank had used reasonable and 
ordinary care for the safety of the 
securities. The fact that the securities 
of the customers were kept in the same 
safe with the money and securities of 
the bank indieates that the bank at least 
used the same care for the safe keeping 
of customers’ securities that it used for 
the safe keeping of its own property. 
This fact in itself, however, would not 
relieve the bank from possible liability. 
The bank was bound to use such care 
for the safe keeping of the customers’ 
securities as men of ordinary prudence 
would use under like circumstances. It 
is conceivable that the circumstances 
under which the securities were kept 
may have been such that a jury would 
find the bank did not use ordinary 
prudence for the safe keeping of its 
own securities, and therefore did not 
discharge its duty to its eustomers by 
keeping the securities of the customers 
in the same mainer. Whenever secur- 
ities have been lost in the manner stated 
the question as to whether reasonable 
and ordinary care has been used by the 
bank is generally a question of fact to 
be determined by a jury. 

A bank in receiving securities of cus- 
tomers for safe keeping has the right 
to exempt itself from liability for loss, 
of the securities by express contract 
with the customer, and where such a 
contract has been made it is binding on 
the customer whether oral or written. 
In order that there may be no question 
as to such contract having been entered 
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1! takes time and costs money to develop a 









really effective business getting organization 
one that can fit into any given situation and 
function efficiently from the very beginning. 


Such an organization is the Bankers Service Corporation, now 
commencing its sixteenth year of specialized and concentrated 
activity in the getting of new business for banks. 


That it has been successful in the past is evidenced by contin- 
uing relations with satisfied bank clients the country over. 


That it is successful in the present is proven by a record of 
51,675 new accounts, with initial deposits over $2,100,000, secured 
in recent months for twelve different banks. 


Use this time-tried efficiency in your new business program for 
1924. Let us suggest methods by which this program can be made 
more productive—the cost entirely dependent upon definite and 
satisfactory results. 


Your inquiry does not imply any obligation. On the 
contrary, it places an obligation on us—the duty of advising care- 
fully and sincerely on your bank’s particular new business problem. 


The Bankers Service Corporation 
19-21 Warren Street 
New York City 
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MAIL THIS! 





The Bankers Service Corporation 
19-21 Warren Street 


I 
| 
New York City | 


Gentlemen: 


Please send us information on your service 
to the new business departments of banks. 


I Officer 
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into by the customer it is better, of 
that should be in 
and the customer. 
However, if the bank can establish that 
there was an oral contract between the 
bank and the that the bank 
should in no way be liable in case of 


relieve the 


the contract 
signed by 


course, 


writing 


owners 


such a contract would 
bank from any liability. 
QUESTION: In this 
State where the county treasurer is, by 
statute, collector and 
where he gives an official bond as treas- 
urer and another official 
lector as the statutes require, are the 


loss, 
counties in 


ex-officio county 


bond as eol- 
securities on his bond as treasurer liable 
for his default as collector? When 
should official as turn 
over funds to treasurer's 


collector 
the 


such 
the 
aecount ? 
OPINION: The _ Illinois Statutes 
that treasurers of counties 
under township organization shall be 


provides 


ex-officio county collectors of their re- 
spective counties. The office of county 
collector and that of county treasurer 
are in law distinct offices with separate 
duties and obligations. As collector the 
law requires him to give a bond condi- 
tioned that he shall perform all the 
duties required of him as collector. One 
of these duties is to collect taxes, ete., 
and turn the same over to the county 
treasurer. The statute does not seem to 
fix a particular time when this shall be 
done. 

The statutes further provide that the 
county treasurer shall keep books and 
enter therein a true account of all 
moneys, revenues and funds received by 
him, stating the time when, of whom, 
and on what aceount each particular 
sum is received. The treasurer also 
gives his official bond conditioned for 
the performance. of his duties as such, 
including the accounting for all money 
received. It follows, therefore, that the 
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sureties on the treasurer’s bond are not 
liable for loss or default on the part 
of the collector, and vice versa. 

It is my that when the 
treasurer enters upon his books an item 


opinion 


of receipt from the collector he becomes 
liable for the same as treasurer, and is 
no longer liable therefor as collector. 
Until the treasurer executes a receipt to 
the collector, or enters the item of receipt 
on his books, the collector remains 
liable. 

QUESTION: We holding oa 
note upon which we have a mortgage 
note, which has been assigned to us as 
The maker of our 
note is willing to surrender the collateral 
if we will eredit his with the 
amount of the collateral. In the event 
the party should go or be forced into 
bankruptey before four months from 
the time we accepted the collateral and 
credited his note, would the 
construed by the bankrupt courts as an 
act of preference? We have this col- 
lateral for more than two vears. 

OPINION: If the collateral held as 
security for the payment of the bank’s 
note is of no greater value, or is of less 
value than the amount of the bank’s 
note, the bank will be entirely within 
its rights in accepting the collateral at 
its value and applying the amount 
thereof on the note. In the event of 
bankruptcy of the maker of the note 
the bank would be entitled to the benefit 
of its lien on the collateral in question, 
and therefore the surrender of the col- 
lateral to the bank at this time would 
not constitute any preference to the 
bank over other creditors. A creditor 
can only be charged with having heen 
given a preference where the effect of 
the transaction between the creditor and 
the bankrupt has been to deplete the 
estate of the bankrupt. Inasmuch as 
the bank has a lien on the collateral 


are 


collateral security. 


note 


same be 


The Foreman National Bank and the 

Foreman Trust and Savings Bank 
solicit your business on a basis of a 
superior service rendered unvaryingly 
for sixty-one years. 


“A big, friendly institution where the spirit is 
democratic and it is a pleasure to do business.” 


The Foreman National Bank 
The Foreman Trust and Savings Bank 


(Succeeding Foreman Bros. Banking Company) 


S.W. Cor. LaSalle and Washington Sts. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Combined Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits exceed $6,000,000 


the application of the collateral to the 
debt would not have the effect 
pleting the bankrupt’s estate. 

QUESTION: We carry burglary 
insurance only on our own property, 
but part of our securities are kept in 
the vault in the same manner as our 
customers. Our vault is equipped with 
burglar alarm and powerful locks. By 
having our customers sign safe deposit 
receipts and using this precaution, would 
we be responsible in case of loss? 

OPINION: Whether the fact that 
your vault is equipped with a burglar 
alarm and a special kind of lock would 
exempt the bank from liability in the 
absence of a special agreement, it is 
impossible to say definitely. In the 
absence of a special agreement between 
the bank and the lessee of the box the 
bank is required to use reasonable care 
to protect the lessee’s property from 
loss by burglary or other 
what constitutes such reasonable 
depends upon the circumstances of the 
case, and is. ordinarily a question of 
fact for the jury. Whether the equip- 
ment of the vault with a burglar alarm 
and particular kind of lock would con- 
stitute reasonable care under the eir- 
cumstances would be a question for the 
jury to determine. The most effective 
protection to the bank lies in having the 
renter sign an agreement that the bank 
shall not be liable. 

QUESTION: (1) Ifa bank should 
furnish firearms to citizens to be used 
in event of attack on the bank by 
robbers, would the bank be liable to a 
spectactor or bystander who might be 
injured by the person to whom the fire- 
arm furnished; or if the citizen 
to whom the firearm was furnished by 
the bank should be shot by a robber 
would the bank be liable to such citizen? 

Is there any means whereby the bank 
could eliminate liability in supplying 
firearms to local residents? 

(2) Ifa man is sworn in as a deputy 
sheriff, which requires the bonding of 
that individual by sureties, and the bank 
pays the bond premium, would the pay- 
ment of same involve any liability on 
the part of the bank? 

(3) If guns are supplied to such 
deputy sheriff by the bank will the bank 
be assuming any liability? 

(4) If these guns are supplied by 
the bank to the sheriff on a trust agree- 
ment for his use, or for the use of his 
deputies, and the sheriff agrees to 
return said guns to the bank, will the 
bank be assuming a legal obligation? 

(5) Would the liability of a Na- 
tional bank differ from that of a State 
bank ? 

OPINION: A bank has the right to 
take necessary means to protect itself 
against robbery, and to that end it would 
not be unlawful for the bank to supply 
firearms to the officers or employes of the 
bank, or to citizens who might volunteer 
to assist in guarding against holdup or 


ot de- 


cause, and 


care 


was 
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robbery, provided the persons to whom 
the firearms are furnished are men over 
21 years of age and are persons of 
reasonably prudent character. I am of 
the opinion that the bank would not be 
civilly liable to an innocent bystander 
who might be injured by means of a 
deadly weapon in the hands of a citizen 
to whom the bank had furnished the 
weapon while such citizen was trying to 
assist in preventing a holdup or robbery 
of the bank. Certainly the bank would 
not be liable to a proper person to whom 
the bank may have furnished a weapon 
for such purpose beeause of an injury 
inflicted on the person earrying the 
weapon himself by the usé thereof. I 
do not think a bank would ineur any 
liability, civil or criminal, by gratuitously 
supplying firearms to local residents for 
use in guarding the bank against erim- 
inal attack of any kind, provided, as 
said before, such persons are adults and 
reasonably qualified to be entrusted with 
the carrying of deadly weapons. In 
order, however, for the bank to relieve 
itself from any moral liability or 
criticism arising from the misuse of 
such weapons or civil liability because 
of unToreseen contingencies, it would 
be better for the bank to let the citizen, 
who is willing to arm himself for the 
protection of the community and the 
bank, purchase the weapon himself, and 
for the bank then to arrange to reim- 
burse him in some way. 

Under the Statutes of Illinois it is 
unlawful for any person to carry con- 
cealed upon his person any pistol or 
firearm without a written license so to 
Justices of the Peace and Police 
Magistrates have power, however, to 
grant licenses to carry ° concealed 
weapons to persons who make written 


do. 


application so to do, provided such 
persons make proof of good moral 


character and show the existence of a 
cause for the issuance of the 

Therefore, it would be a 
criminal offense for any such citizen to 
earry a pistol without first securing a 
license. If a license to carry the weapon 
should be duly issued the mere fact that 
the bank paid for it, or gratuitously 
reimbursed the purchaser, could not 
involve the bank in any liability of any 
kind arising from the use of the 
weapons. 

(2) The bank would not ineur any 
liability of any character by paying the 
premium on the bond of a person duly 
sworn in as deputy sheriff. 

(3) The bank would not incur any 
liability of any-.kind by gratuitously 
supplying a gun to a deputy sheriff. 
Deputy sheriffs are authorized by law 
to carry guns without any license other 
than their commission as such deputies, 
and whether they acquire their guns by 
purchase or by gift from the bank or 
some other person could not make any 
difference or create any liability on the 
part of the donee of the gun. 


proper 
license. 
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1. Makes it unnecessary for an 
overseas manufacturer to in- 
vestigate the standing of an 

{| American importer, saving 

considerable delay in the 

transaction of business. 


| 

| 

2. Enables an importer to buy 
from foreign merchants who 
demand cash on shipment. 





3. Secures the acceptance of ad- 
vance orders by automatically 
assuring the foreign manu- 
facturers of payment on ship- 
ment. 


As part of its service to cor- 
respondent banks who wish to 
accommodate customers doing a 
foreign business, The Equitable 
issues a large number of Import 
Letters of Credit. 





UPTOWN OFFICE 
Madison Ave. at 45th St. 


FOREIGN OFFICES 


LONDON: 10 Moorgate, E.C.2 
Bush House, Aldwych, W.C.2 


Paris: 23 Rue de la Paix 


MEXICO Clty: 48 Calle de Capuchinas 


The Equitable’s Import Letter of Credit, 
originated as a convenience, has become a 
necessity to a constantly increasing number fun 
| of importers. 


It has these well-defined advantages— 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


IMPORTERS 
AND TRADERS OFFICE 
247 Broadway 


Once a convenience— 
now a necessity to importers 
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COLONIAL. OFFICE 
222 Broadwax 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 





PHILADELPHIA: Land Title Building 
BALTIMORE: Calvert and Redwood Sis 
CHICAGO: 105 South LaSalle St. 

SAN FRANCISCO: 485 California St. 





(4) The bank could not ineur any 
liability by gratuitously supplying 
guns to a sheriff for the use of himself 
or for the use of his deputies, whether 
under a trust agreement by the sheriff 
to return the guns to the bank or other- 
wise. 

(5) The foregoing principles would 
apply to any bank, whether State or 
National. 

QUESTION: In a recent robbery 
$60,000 of commercial paper was taken. 
$50,000 was payable to “Ourselves” with 
blank endorsement; $10,000 Swift & 
Company was payable to the Blank 
National Bank. 

Would you advise 
blank endorsement—*Pay 


writing above 


Blank Na- 
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tional Bank, of Blankville;” or make a 
notation on back of note—‘This note 
is the property of the Blank National 
Bank”? 

OPINION: It is unnecessary, of 
course, in the great majority of cases 
for a bank to subject itself to any 
liability of loss by robbery through 
carrying in its vaults commercial paper 
whieh is endorsed in blank and is, there- 
fore, transferable by delivery, and it 
would seem to me, as a matter of good 
practice, this should not be done. The 
danger of loss through theft of the paper 
ean be avoided by turning the blank 
endorsements into special endorsements 
to the bank as suggested, and it would 
seem to me this is the proper way to do 
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The Sinews of Service 
of a Great Bank 


HE ability of Barclays Bank to supply present day demands for 

credit is measured by total deposits in excess of $1,479,500,000, 

as of June 30, 1923. The administration of banking services generated 

in this vast credit reservoir is conducted through more than 1700 

branches in England and Wales, including foreign branches in London, 

| Manchester, Liverpool and Bradford which are completely equipped 
for the transaction of overseas business. 

Barclays’ banking affiliations radiate from London to all of the prin- 

cipal cities and towns of the Continent, of Asia, Africa and Australia, 

reaching the furthest outpost of enterprise. American banks are cor- 

dially invited to make use of Barclays’ facilities for their overseas re- 
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Issued and Paid up Capital 


(Sterling converted at $5.00) 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


Frederick C. Goodenough, Chairman 


Head Office: 54, Lomparv Street, Lonpon, E. C. 3 
Chief Foreign Branch: 168, FencuurcH Street, Lonpon, E. C. 3 


AFFILIATED BANKS 


Barctays Baxk (Overseas) Limite: Offces in Paris, Bordeaux, Boulogne, Havre, Lyons, 
Marseilles, Rouen, Cannes, Mentone, Monte-Carlo, Nice and other Continental cities, 


Tie British Linen Bank: 166 off.ces in Scotland. 


True Uxion Baxk of Mancnester: 149 offices in Lancashire, Cheshire, and the West 


Tue Ancio-Ecyrtian Bank, Limrrep: Branches in Egypt and Palestine; also at Gibraltar, 


Representative in America—H. Poé Alton 
60 WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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it. Such special endorsement would 
leave the paper in the ordinary commer- 
cial form so that it could be transferred 
by the bank without any question being 
thereafter raised as to the title. I 
should advise against making a notation 
on the paper to the effect that the paper 
is the property of the bank. So far as 
I can see there seems to be no reason 
for resorting to that method of proteet- 
ing the paper against loss by theft, 
because the protection can be as fully or 
more effectively secured by turning the 
blank endorsement into a special en- 
dorsement. A notation such as is sug- 
gested might lead to difficulties in case 
the bank desired to transfer the paper. 
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Announcement is made of the appoint- 
ment of Fred W. Thompson, former 
assistant business manager of the Mer- 
chants National Bank, Riehmond, Vir 
ginia, as manager of the department, 
succeeding B. Roy Dudley, who resigned 
to become vice president of the Grace 
Street Bank and Trust Company. Mr. 
Thompson has been connected with the 
bank since August, 1922, and previous 
to his connection with the bank was for 
fifteen vears with Bradstreet’s Ageney. 








William E. Knox, president of the 
Bowery Savings Bank, Brooklyn, New 
York, was elected a trustee of the Title 
Guarantee and Trust Company. 


HOW A SIMPLE BUDGET PRO. 
GRAM FORTIFIES THE 
EXECUTIVES 


(Continued from page 17) 
particularly the new customers happy 
in their relations with the bank at the 
proper time. If the operating part of 
the bank falls down at the crucial 
moment more harm than good may 
result. 

Future operations of the bank spring 
from the achievements of the past and 
from present performance. Hence, in 
planning for a period such as a year in 
advance of the present the first requir 
ment is to analyze and survey past 
records. The banker then considers the 
business weathervane or rather the bus 
iness barometers for the period of the 
budget. Dark storm-clouds will make 
him tighten up on his budget for the 
year. Sunshine and optimism will 
doubtless induce Mr. Banker to make 
moves to improve his several depart- 
ments and strive to secure additional 
business by increasing his expenditures 
in the right direction. Of course it is 
not sufficient in this program of budget 
making to simply study and revéew the 
conditions of the past without making 
plans and provisions for the future 
because the past is departed if not dead, 
and it is only over the future that control 
ean be exercised. A positive and vital 
plan of action is needed. 

A system of budgetary control is 
being developed for the National Bank 
of the Republic, Chicago, by its con- 
troller, Gordon Wilson, and Mr. Wilson 
has been proceeding along thorough- 
going and eautious lines. He realizes 
that in order to be of real value a budget 
must be accurate. 

As a budget is invariably organized 
along departmental lines the first thing 
Mr. Wilson did was to draw up a real 
organization chart of the bank whieh 
showed clearly and definitely the posi- 
tion of each department in relation ‘co 
the others and marked it out as a unit. 
The name of each department manager 
was shown on the chart. The organiza- 
tion chart for the National Bank of the 
Republic for 1924 is somewhat more 
in detail than the chart accompanying 
this article. 

After the chart had been completed 
each department manager was required 
to estimate the expenses of his depart 
ment for a year. It has been invariably 
found that department heads are 
stimulated by having to review the 
activities of their departments. They 
secure a better grasp of what they are 
trying to do as a result of making a 
report of this sort. The expense 
analysis was explained earefully to the 
heads of the departments in a circular: 

ANALYSIS OF OPERATING EXPENSE 

“The first object of the plan of 
analysis of the operating expenses of 
the bank is to ascertain, for accounting 
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purposes, the cost of operation of the 
various units comprising the bank or- 
ganization. The second object is to 
analyze the cost of each of these units, 
so that the exeeutives may know in detail 
the cost of operation of the depart- 
ments in which they are intereste?, and 
assure themselves by study and compari- 
son of these detailed costs that their 
departments are being operated with 
the proper economy. It will be noted 
that no attempt is being made to 
produce figures which will represent the 
exact and total cost of the operation 
of a department. On the contrary, only 
those items are charged to a department 
which are considered to be within the 
control of the department head, and 
which will consequently be valuable for 
comparative purposes. It should also 
be remembered that the welfare of the 
bank as a whole is at all times superior 
to the showing of any department from 
an expense point of view, and the fact 
that the salary of a certain clerk or 
other emplove may be charged to a 
certain department will not be con- 
sidered as an argument against the oe- 
casional use of that employe in some 
other department, when the best in- 
terests of the bank appear to make this 
desirable. 
tion and 


A broad spirit of co-opera- 
helpfulness among 
ments must prevail at all times. 

“For administrative and accounting 
purposes the bank organization has 
been divided into the divisions and de- 
partments enumerated below. For con- 
venience in reference, each unit of the 
organization has been given a symbol 


depart- 


consisting of a letter of the alphabet; 


and for convenience in accounting, 
certain groups of expenditures which do 
not apply immediately to any depart- 
ment have been listed under the head- 
ing of “Deferred Charges,” and given 
an alphabetic symbol also. Deferred 
charges may be defined as expenditures 
which are not immediately chargeable 
to the operating expense of the various 
departments, but which will ultimately 
he so distributed on a basis of consump- 
tion or service rendered.” 

Following this explanation of the 
purpose of the expense analysis was a 
classification of the divisions and de- 
partments of the bank, each of which 
was assigned a designating symbol 
from “A” to “Y”. It was explained 
that the expense of each of the organ- 
ization units listed would be analyzed 
under 20 sub-aecounts common to all 
departments. Each sub-account was 
assigned a numerical symbol from “1” 
to “20.” The sub-aceounts consist of 
the following items of expense: 1. 
Salaries. 2. bonds. 3. 
Suppers. 4. Stationery and printing. 
5. Cheeks, Drafts and Pass Books. 6. 
Postage used. 7. Furniture and Fix- 
tures. §. Machinery depreciation. 9. 
Repairs of equipment. 10. Uniforms 
and office coats. 11. Telegrams. 12. 


Employes’ 
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A Valuable Tradition 


A private home was altered to 
house the Chemical Bank when 
it opened on Broadway in 1824. 


The “home-like” atmosphere 
thus established prevails today— 
one of the reasons why so many 
new depositors comment on the 
friendly hospitality they find upon 
entering the Chemical National 


Bank. 


A commercial bank—perform- 
ing every function of a bank. 


Seeking New Business on Our Record 


THE 


GHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 
Founded 1824 


BROADWAY AND CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 


Long distance telephone. 13. Private 
wires. 14. Travelling and entertain- 
ment. 15. Express charges. 16. In- 
surance. 17. Ageney reports. 18. 
Books and periodicals. 19. Payments 
to trust division for safekeeping for 
eustomers. 20. Sundries. 

Special sub-accounts for particular 
departments were then listed, and a fur- 
ther sub-analysis of the expenses of the 
Service and Publicity division was made 
to indieate, by the numbers 100, 200, 
300, 400, 500, 600, and 700, which of 
the general divisions of the bank—com- 
mercial, banks, savings, foreign, trust, 
bond, or all divisions (general advertis- 
ing)—had been served by the Publicity 
and Service division. 





It was shown also how the new bus- 
iness expense for each division would 
be analyzed further under the headings: 
.01. Newspaper advertising. 02. Ad- 
vertising in magazines, programs, ete. 
03. Booklets, cireular letters and other 
direct advertising. 04. Novelties. 

The service expense for each divi- 
sion was analyzed further under 
headings: .50. Advertising service for 
eustomers. 51. Statistical service for 
eustomers. .52. Business indicator. 53. 
Commercial paper’ rating _ service. 
.54. Live stock shipment service.  .55. 
Reports, magazine articles, letters, state- 
ments, ete. .56. Novelties, calendars, 
souvenirs, ete. The sub-account numbers 
in this ease were formed by combining 
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The Sinews of Service 
of a Great Bank 


HE ability of Barclays Bank to supply present day demands for 
credit is measured by total deposits in excess of $1,479,500,000, 
as of June 30, 1923. The administration of banking services generated 
in this vast credit reservoir is conducted through more than 1700 
branches in England and Wales, including foreign branches in London, 
Manchester, Liverpool and Bradford which are completely equipped: 
for the transaction of overseas business. 

Barclays’ banking affiliations radiate from London to all of the prin- 
cipal cities and towns of the Continent, of Asia, Africa and Australia, 
reaching the furthest outpost of enterprise. American banks are cor- 
dially invited to make use of Barclays’ facilities for their overseas re- 


Issued and Paid up Capital 


(Sterling converted at $5.00) 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


Frederick C. Goodenough, Chairman 


Head Office: 54, Lomparv Street, Lonpon, E. C. 3 
Chief Foreign Branch: 168, FencuurcH Street, Lonpon, E. C. 3 


AFFILIATED BANKS 


Barciays Bask (Overseas) Limirep: Offces in Paris, Bordeaux, Boulogne, Havre, Lyons, 
Marseilles, Rouen, Cannes, Mentone, Monte-Carlo, Nice and other Continental cities, 


THe Bartish Lixen Bank: 166 off.ces in Scotland. 


Tne Uxion Baxk of Mancuester: 149 offices in Lancashire, Cheshire, and the West 


Tue Ancio-Ecyrtian Bank, Limtren: Branches in Egypt and Palestine; also at Gibraltar, 
yp 





3 100,000,000 
77,961,860 
41,250,000 


1,635,737,59! 


Edmund Henry Parker, /1¢- Chairman 














it. Such special endorsement would 
leave the paper in the ordinary commer- 
cial form so that it could be transferred 
by the bank without any question being 
thereafter raised as to the title. I 
should advise against making a notation 
on the paper to the effect that the paper 
is the property of the bank. So far as 
I can see there seems to be no reason 
for resorting to that method of protect- 
ing the paper against loss by theft, 
because the protection ean be as fully or 
more effectively secured by turning the 
blank endorsement into a special en- 
dorsement. A notation such as is sug- 
gested might lead to difficulties in case 
the bank desired to transfer the paper. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when 


Announcement is made of the appoint- 
ment of Fred W. Thompson, former 
assistant business manager of the Mer- 
chants National Bank, Riehmond, Vir 
ginia, as manager of the department, 
succeeding B. Roy Dudley, who resigned 
to become vice president of the Grace 
Street Bank and Trust Company. Mr. 
Thompson has been connected with the 
bank since August, 1922, and previous 
to his connection with the bank was for 
fifteen years with Bradstreet’s Agency. 








William E. Knox, president of the 
Bowery Savings Bank, Brooklyn, New 
York, was elected a trustee of the Title 
Guarantee and Trust Company. 




























HOW A SIMPLE BUDGET PRob.- 
GRAM FORTIFIES THE 
EXECUTIVES 


(Continued from page 17) 
particularly the new customers happy 
in their relations with the bank at the 
proper time. If the operating part of 
the bank falls down at the crucial 
moment more harm than good may 
result, 

Future operations of the bank spring 
from the achievements of the past and 
from present performance. Hence, in 
planning for a period such as a year in 
advance of the present the first require 
ment is to analyze and survey past 
records. The banker then considers the 
business weathervane or rather the bus 
iness barometers for the period of the 
budget. Dark storm-clouds will make 
him tighten up on his budget for the 
year. Sunshine and optimism will 
doubtless induce Mr. Banker to make 
moves to improve his several depart- 
ments and strive to secure additional 
business by increasing his expenditures 
in the right direction. Of course it is 
not sufficient in this program of budget 
making to simply study and review the 
conditions of the past without making 
plans and provisions for the future 
because the past is departed if not dead, 
and it is only over the future that control 
can be exercised. A positive and vital 
plan of action is needed. 

A system of budgetary control is 
being developed for the National Bank 
of the Republic, Chicago, by its con- 
troller, Gordon Wilson, and Mr. Wilson 
has been proceeding along thorough- 
going and cautious lines. He realizes 
that in order to be of real value a budget 
must be accurate. 

As a budget is invariably organized 
along departmental lines the first thing 
Mr. Wilson did was to draw up a real 
organization chart of the bank whieh 
showed clearly and definitely the posi- 
tion of each department in relation ‘oc 
the others and marked it out as a unit. 
The name of each department manager 
was shown on the chart. The organiza- 
tion chart for the National Bank of the 
Republic for 1924 is somewhat more 
in detail than the chart accompanying 
this article. ’ 

After the chart had been completed 
each department manager was required 
to estimate the expenses of his depart- 
ment for a year. It has been invariably 
found that department heads are 
stimulated by having to review the 
activities of their departments. They 
secure a better grasp of what they are 
trying to do as a result of making a 
report of this sort. The expense 
analysis was explained carefully to the 
heads of the departments in a circular: 

ANALYSIS OF OPERATING EXPENSE 

“The first object of the plan of 
analysis of the operating expenses of 
the bank is to ascertain, for accounting 
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purposes, the cost of operation of the 
various units comprising the bank or- 
ganization. The second object is to 
analyze the cost of each of these units, 
so that the exeeutives may know in detail 
the cost of operation of the depart- 
ments in which they are intereste’, and 
assure themselves by study and compari- 
son of these detailed costs that their 
departments are being operated with 
the proper economy. It will be noted 
that no attempt is being made to 
produce figures which will represent the 
exact and total cost of the operation 
of a department. On the contrary, only 
those items are charged to a department 
which are considered to be within the 
control of the department head, and 
which will consequently be valuable for 
comparative purposes. It should also 
be remembered that the welfare of the 
bank as a whole is at all times superior 
to the showing of any department from 
an expense point of view, and the fact 
that the salary of a certain clerk or 
other emplove may be charged to a 
certain department will not be con- 
sidered as an argument against the oe- 
easional use of that emplove in some 
other department, when the best in- 
terests of the bank appear to make this 
desirable. A broad spirit of co-opera- 


tion and helpfulness among depart- 
ments must prevail at all times. 

“For administrative and accounting 
purposes the bank organization has 
been divided into the divisions and de- 
partments enumerated below. For con- 
venience in reference, each unit of the 


organization has been given a symbol 


consisting of a letter of the alphabet; 


and for convenience in accounting, 
certain groups of expenditures which do 
not apply immediately to any depart- 
ment have been listed under the head- 
ing of “Deferred Charges,” and given 
an alphabetic svmbol also. Deferred 
charges may be defined as expenditures 
which are not immediately chargeable 
to the operating expense of the various 
departments, but which will ultimately 
he so distributed on a basis of consump- 
tion or service rendered.” 

Following this explanation of the 
purpose of the expense analysis was a 
classification of the divisions and de- 
partments of the bank, each of which 
was assigned a 
from “A” to “Y”. It was explained 
that the expense of each of the organ- 
ization units listed would be analyzed 
under 20 sub-accounts common to all 
departments. Each sub-aceount was 
assigned a numerical symbol from “1” 
to “20.” The sub-aceounts consist of 
the following items of expense: 1. 
Salaries. 2. Employes’ bonds. 3. 
Suppers. 4. Stationery and printing. 
5. Cheeks, Drafts and Pass Books. 6. 
Postage used. 7. Furniture and Fix- 
tures. $8. Machinery depreciation. 9. 
Repairs of equipment. 10. Uniforms 
and office coats. 11. Telegrams. 12. 


designating symbol 


A Valuable Tradition 


A private home was altered to 
house the Chemical Bank when 
it opened on Broadway in 1824. 


The “home-like” atmosphere 
thus established prevails today— 
one of the reasons why so many 


new depositors comment on the 
friendly hospitality they find upon 
entering the Chemica: National 


Bank. 


A commercial bank—perform- 
ing every function of a bank. 


Seeking New Business on Our Record 


THE 


GHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Founded 1824 


BROADWAY AND CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 


Long distanee telephone. 13. Private 
wires. 14. Travelling and entertain- 
ment. 15. Express charges. 16. In- 
surance. 17. Ageney reports. 18. 
Books and periodicals. 19. Payments 
to trust division for safekeeping for 
eustomers. 20. Sundries. 

Special sub-accounts for particular 
departments were then listed, and a fur- 
ther sub-analysis of the expenses of the 
Service and Publicity division was made 
to indieate, by the numbers 100, 200, 
300, 400, 500, 600, and 700, which of 
the general divisions of the bank—com- 
mercial, banks, savings, foreign, trust, 
bond, or all divisions (general advertis- 
ing)—had been served by the Publicity 
and Service division. 





It was shown also how the new bus- 
iness expense for each division would 
be analyzed further under the headings: 
.01. Newspaper advertising. 02. Ad- 
vertising in magazines, programs, ete. 
03. Booklets, cireular letters and other 
direet advertising. 04. Novelties. 

The service expense for each divi- 


sion was analyzed further under 
headings: .50. Advertising service for 
customers. 51. Statistical service for 
eustomers. .52. Business indicator. 53. 
Commercial paper’ rating _ service. 


.54. Live stock shipment service. .55. 
Reports, magazine articles, letters, state- 
ments, ete. .56. Novelties, calendars, 
souvenirs, ete. The sub-account numbers 
in this ease were formed by combining 
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ERHAPS you have never realized 

that providing the endless variety 

of pleasure-giving, laugh-making 
toys, is often very difficult from the 
financial side, and frequently would be 
impossible if it were not for commercial 
banking. 

Department stores place 32.1% of 
their orders for toys during the month 
of February. This is the peak of the 
business and contrasts with 0.9% in 
June. In five months the combined 
total sales amount to only 15.1% of the 
year’s business. 

Conditions like this are familiar to 
men in all lines of business. Business 
peaks and valleys are the bane of many a 
concern’s existence. Overhead keeps right 


The Seaboard National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Mercantile Branch 
115 BROADWAY 
at Cedar Street 





the Division number, which was in even 
hundreds, with the number indicating 
the class of advertising. For instance: 
the cost of a circular letter campaign to 
obtain new customers for the savings 
department would be charged to: 
Division—E (Service and Publicity) ; 
first sub-account—75 (New Business 
Expense); second  sub-account—303 
(Direct Advertising for Savings Divi- 
sion). Put together, this number would 
be E75-303. All invoices against the 
bank are required to show just what 
division or department and sub-account 
should be charged. All bills in the Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic are vouch- 
ered on the approval of the department 
head, and vouchers are audited by the 


and oe and toys— 


What a drab old world this would be! 
small toys become large treasures—but the financing of their 
production is never a light-hearted joy to the toy makers. 


MAIN OFFICE 
BROAD AND BEAVER STREETS 


















At this season, 


on. Organizations must be held together, 
manufacturing cannot be curtailed to 
correspond with sales. Materials must 
be purchased. Heavy organization ex- 
penses run on in the face of negligible 
income. 

Financial flexibility is a- absolute neces- 
sity which most concerns do not possess. 
They find it—if they are sound—in 
commercial banking. 

The Seaboard is known as a commer- 
cial bank. Rather insistent policies have 
built for it a definite reputation. If your 
financial house is in order, if you can 
stand searching scrutiny, if you wish the 
staunchest kind of a financial friend and 
adviser who will stand by sound business 


to the limit, come to the Seaboard. 


Uptown Branch 
20 EAST 45TH STREET 


near Madison Avenue 





auditing department and passed on by 
the controller before going to a signing 
officer for signature of the checks. 

After the expenses for the budget 
period have been estimated by the de- 
partment heads, the expenses are an- 
alyzed by the controller and possibly other 
officers to determine whether they are 
justified and whether they fit in with 
the plans of the other related depart- 
ments. Here is where the estimates are 
finally co-ordinated, and where real 
control is exercised. If a big new bus- 
iness campaign is being planned it is 
important that the bookkeeping ¢epart- 
ment should have its plans shaped to 
meet the expected incoming volume of 
items. 


The executive in charge of the budg- 
etary procedure prepares from the 
estimates an estimated balance sheet 
and an estimated profit and loss state- 
ment showing the anticipated condition 
of the bank at the end of the budget 
period. He also plots curves to show 
the trend of expenses in the various 
departments and compares them to 
make sure that they are going in the 
right direction. The salary item is 
figured very closely because each em- 
ploye is appraised to determine as aec- 
curately as possible what his salary will 
be at the end of the year. Unit costs 
for items in the different departments 
are determined and pro-rated according 
to the volume expected. 

The departmental estimates together 
with the proposed financial budget are 
submitted to a committee of the bank’s 
executives and may be submitted to the 
board of directors. Any revisions in 
the budget considered necessary are 
made by the budget committee. As 
finally adopted the budget constitutes 
the working program for the bank over 
the budget period. It sets limits upon 
the expenditures of all departments and 
sets up standards of performance. 
Each department then makes plans 
which will enable it to execute its 
program as outlined by the budget. 
Records are kept for the actual per 
formance of each department and this is 
compared with the estimated perform- 
anee. 

According to Mr. Wilson, one of the 
outstanding advantages of a budget for 
a bank is that it gives every department 
manager a mark to shoot at, in the 
matter of his expenditures. In other 
words, the department head plays golf 
against “Bogie” instead of playing a 
game where no standard of performance 
is established. Furthermore, he can 
tell at the beginning of a year how many 
clerks, stenographers, and other em- 
ployes he will require during the period. 
A bank which has a budget, says Mr. 
Wilson, is not likely to be caught in 
a year of rising costs and falling re- 
ceipts, for the expenses of any depart- 
ment may be limited in advance in case 
this limitation becomes necessary. Mr. 
Wilson is of the opinion that a budget 
should be largely a compass, a guide, 
rather than a railroad track which must 
be followed regardless of unexpected 
events. It must be flexible, and con- 
form to the business of the bank, rather 
than making the business meet the 
demands of the budget. It must be 
remembered, however, that figures, 
charts and statisties are no better than 
the men who use them. If a budget is 
not used it has no exeuse for existence. 


The Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis is preparing to establish 
a budget system. James M. Turley, 
auditor of the institution, says that the 
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desirability of such a system of control 
“is hardly open to question.” 

Suggestions and comments on the 
matter of budgetary control for banks, 
especially as it relates to the medium | 
sized and small bank, will be appre- 
ciated by the editors of THe BANKERS 
MonTHLY. 


WOMAN IS MANAGER 
OF BRANCH BANK 


Following a procedent long established 
in the investment fields of New York, 
Boston, Chicago and other important 
cities, the Hibernia Securities Company, 
Ine., has appointed Mrs. Anna G. 


a 


Roussel to take charge of their office in 3 ; ee 
the St. Charles Avenue Branch of the The CONTINENTAL and COMMERCIAL 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Company. 

Mrs. Roussel was born in Broussard, 


Louisiana, and was graduated from the B A N K S 


State Normal at Natchitoches after | CHICACO 
attending primary school at St. Martins- | “An Extra Measure of Service” Resources morethan$500,000,000 
ville, Louisiana. She completed her 


education at Neweomb College, New 
Orleans. She reads, writes and speaks 


French, and has taught the language CONTINENTAL AND COMMERCIAL 

at the St. Martinsville Sehool. After NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO 

the death of her husband, Dr. W. D. 

Roussel of Patterson, Louisiana, she OFFICERS 

became interested in investments because George M. Reynolds, Chairman Board of Directors 

of the need of advising with investors | Arthur Reynolds, President 

who were seeking securities of unques- | Ralph Van Vechten . . Vice-President Charles Fernald . . . . Asst. Cashier 

tionable standing. She realized the Herman Waldeck . . . Vice-President Harvey C. Vernon . . . Asst. Cashier 

natural hesitancy that women have William T. Bruckner . . Vice-President Wilber Hattery . . . . Asst. Cashier 

about investments and urged on by the John R. Washburn . . . Vice-President H. Erskine Smith . . . Asst. Cashier 

success of a great many women in the John F. Craddock . . . Vice-President George A. Jackson . . . Asst. Cashier 

investment field of the -northern and Cyrus A. Barr . . . «. Vice-President Henry F.Studt . . . . Asst. Cashier 

eastern cities she decided upon a finan- Wilson W.Lampert. . . Vice-President Edward E. Barker . . . Asst. Cashier 

cial career for herself. James R. Leavell. . . . Vice-President William H. Gilkes . . . Asst. Cashier 
Mrs. Roussel has been employed at R. T. Forbes . . . . . Vice-President William F. Denny . . . Asst. Cashier 

the main office of the company. Most George H. Wilson . . . Vice-President Hiram R. Castles . . . Asst. Cashier 

of her time at the St. Chastes Avenue Dan Norman. . . . . Vice-President Carl A. Birdsall . . . . Asst. Cashier 

Branch will be devoted to advising with Reuben G. Danielson . . . . Cashier Abner J. Stilwell . . . Asst. Cashier 

women customers of the Securities Henry R. Kent . . . . Asst. Cashier Wm. G. Mackintosh Mgr. Foreign Dept. 





Company and rendering complete serv- 


ice in connection with the payment of CONTINENTAL and COMMERCIAL 
coupons, called and maturing bonds, 


car eal eee : TRUST and SAVINGS BANK, CHICAGO 
and special investigations of the ratings 
and analyses of the various issues. It OFFICERS 


is thought that a woman trained in this 
service from both a buying and selling 


George M. Reynolds, Chairman Board of Directors 


point of view ean render valuable Rater Caplin, Lene 
assistance to women customers of the John Jey Alben . . . ViePusidt Alben S. Manin . . . 40 Colin 
company. She has given considerable John A. Shannon . . . Cashier George Allan . . . . Asst. Cashier 
time to the study of investments, and Robert J. Hercock . . . Asst. Cashier J. S. Macferran . . . . Asst. Cashier 
therefore is well equipped to handle her Bond Department 
new position. ‘ ; 
os Henry C. Olcott. . . . Vice-President RayL.Junod . . . Asst. Manager 
‘ ‘ rv, ie . George W. Pearson . . . Manager George A. Waldorf . Asst. Manager 
, C. H. Ostwinkle, who organized the Walter J. Engle . . . Asst. Manager [Earnest D. Brooks . . . Mgr. of Sales 
Farmers’ State Bank of Bancroft, Iowa, 
a few years ago, has resigned as cashier, Trust Department 
and has been sueceeded by L. M. David R. Lewis . . . «. Vice-President Edmund J. Claussen . . Asst. Secretary 
Saunders, assistant cashier. William P. Kopf Secretary Kinney Smith . . . . Asst. Secretary 


——_—_ Everett R. McFadden . . Asst. Secretary William H. A. Johnson . Asst. Secretary 
At a recent meeting of the board of : 
directors of the National City Bank ne 
of New York, William W. Hoffman, jin PV. Seghp . . . Mage Di Ee iee ... Aa cinge 
trust officer of the bank and in charge PEE: 3 +5 
of its department, was elected a vice 
president. 
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HOW CAN THE BANKER ASSIST 
IN BOLL WEEVIL FIGHT? 


Advertising methods may profitably be used 
to broadcast reliabie information about cul- 
tivation, acreage, seed, fertilizer, and poisons 


By E. J. BODMAN 


Secretary, Union Trust Company, Little Rock, Arkansas, and Chair- 
man of Agricultural Committee of Arkansas Bankers Association 


_ is recognized that the agricultural 
situation in the plantation section, 
always trying, will be unusually so in 
1924. In addition to the usual problems, 
we now have confronting us the labor 
shortage and probable serious infesta- 
tion of boll weevil. The only thing that 
will save us from a heavy infestation of 
the weevil will be below zero weather 
of sufficient duration to kill out most 
of the weevils. 

The boll weevil makes it necessary 
for an entirely different system of farm- 
ing to be inaugurated if we are to 


produce cotton profitably. It means 
more intelligent methods, the use of 


more elbow grease and the expenditure 
of more money to put into effect these 
policies that we know are necessary. 
Successful farmers in boll weevil) in- 
fested areas recommend that from ten 
to possibly twelve acres be the limit per 
mule, contending that it is necessary to 
go over the crop not less frequently 
than once during the week and allowance 
must be made for bad weather which 
may hinder cultivation. 

In the language of one authority, 
“cotton in boll weevil territory must be 
cultivated like a lettuce bed.” 

The plantation owner and manager is 
going to find it very difficult to sell to 
the sharecropper the need of the use 
of fertilizers and poisons. At this time, 





when there is a shortage of labor and 
where we have the insect pests to 
contend with, George Bell’s recom- 
mendation to “eut out the unprofitable 
acre” is valuable. It seems to me that 
cotton and corn should be planted only 
on land that, with well bred seed and 
proper handling, will yield per acre 
one-half bale or more of cotton or 
twenty bushels or more of corn. Land 
poorer than this may be planted to cow 
peas, soy beans or lespedeza or some 
other legume that, while producing the 
feed crop, adds to the fertility of the 
land. 

Well bred seed, with the same labor, 
will vield one-half more cotton per acre 
than the mongrel seed generally planted 
and if expensive fertilizers and poisons 
are to be used it should be borne in 
mind that it costs no more to fertilize 
and poison an acre planted with bred 
up and high yielding seed than it does 
with the mongrel type. 

Good homegrown seed is to be pre- 
ferred. Choice seed grown by _ ex- 
perienced breeders outside of the state 
is more productive than ordinary seed 
grown here. The banker ean be of 
particular service to his community and 
to the farmer by urging his farm cus- 
tomers to plant seed of a _ variety 
adapted to the land, that grows rapidly, 
fruits and matures early and yields 
well, and this is where the banker can 





The American Thrift Army 





School savings represent an increasingly impor- 
tant factor in the upbuilding of savings deposits. 
The Automatic Receiving Teller is a powerful 
and profitable instrument in reaching out for the 
savings of the school children. 
success in hundreds of banks. 


A demonstrated 


Now, with the American Thrift Army plan which has just 
been introduced, the Automatic Receiving Teller takes on 
added significance as a deposit winner. 


A manual of operation giving in detail a description of 
this new plan has just been prepared. We shall be glad 
to send, without obligation, a copy of this manual. 


May we serve your bank? 


American Banking Machine Corporation 


Eddy Buildin 
SAGINAW, MICH. 
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eall into his counsel representatives of 
the State College of Agriculture. 

Information should be spread about 
the methods of preparing the ground 
that will get the cotton started quickly 
and growing rapidly. One of the 
cheapest things and one generally over- 
looked is the running of furrows early 
in the winter to carry off, during the 
winter and spring, the surface water. 
This warms the land. Germination and 
early growth are slow and uneven in 
wet and cold land. 

Reliable information should be secured 
and cireulated effectively about the kind 
and quantity of fertilizers to use on the 
different soils to increase the yield and 
hasten the growth, fruiting and maturity. 
Hundreds of field tests have shown that 
each dollar’s worth of fertilizer used, 
where used properly, has brought $2 
to $5 inerease in yield. It is important 
that we get to the farmer information 
about kind, quality and quantity and 
manner of application, for vast sums of 
money can be wasted if the proper 
course is not followed. 

Proper use of fertilizer makes credit 
safer. 

The shortage of labor is going to 
force the use of modern implements that 
will enable the planter and the farmer 
to go over his land more frequently, for 
the farmer that has made good in the 
boll weevil section cultivates and keeps 
on cultivating, keeping the soil stirred 
all of the time. 

Information pertaining to the use of 
calcium arsenate in the control of the 
boll weevil and other insect pests of 
cotton should be thoroughly diffused. 
There is sore need of the spread of 
much information on this subject to 
counteract superstitions and false im- 
pressions. Before bankers ean do this 
it is necessary for the banker himself to 
be thoroughly informed and sold on 
the benefits that come from the use of 
this poison. The use of substitutes and 
nostrums should be discouraged. 

It is evident that a great many cotton 
growers in 1923 did not understand 
how and when to apply caleium arsenate 
to obtain maximum efficiency, and, as 
a consequence, many of these cotton 
growers feel that the use of this poison 
is not effective. 

Cotton growers should be urged to 
purchase and store on their farms, 
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before planting time, sufficient calcium e ‘ 
arsenate to take care of their needs The Ralph Parlette Thrift Stories 
during the growing season. What better 


insurance can one have written than 
this kind? Even though it turns out 





_— 


that it is not necessary to use the poison doubled the Sav i ngs accoun t 

this season, the protection has_ been | / 
available. This past season the un- balances for the Union Trust 
expected and unusual demand for cal- ss dls i 
cium arsenate exhausted the supply and : Company of Chicago. 


it was brought in here and sold at 
unusual prices, some having been sold 
as high as 30 cents per pound. We need Ralph Parlette has been engaged 
other crops than cotton and live stock 
produets as supplemental but not to 


to address the Missouri Bankers 


take its place, and no program can be eat . 

adopted with safety other than first Association at their annual meet- 

proposed, to raise all the hay and grain : : . . } . 
needed to feed the animals on the place, z ing in Kansas City in May. 


and then, after mapping out these plans, 
plan for cotton acreage, having in mind 
conditions that make it necessary to 
thoroughly work the crop. PARLETTE-PADGET COMPANY, 122 So. Michigan Ave., ny 

Bankers should be extremely cautious WILLIAM PADGET, President 
about recommending the production of 
feed and food crops or perishables for 
sale. The raising of such products for 
sale should be fostered only to the 
extent of the farmer’s experience and 
ability to produce and market them at 
a profit. 

In many localities it would pay to 
make a survey of local needs and as- 
certain the quantities and values of feed 
and feed shipped into that neighbor- 
hood. By giving this information out 
to the farmers they will be astounded 
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flock of hens, selected because of their 


; 

ability to lay, and four or five native OFFICERS i 

or grade cows, chosen for their capacity ERNEST A. HAMILL,........... President f 

: . 1 a, aa CHARLES L. HUTCHINSON,......... ‘ 

to produc e milk, will provide a weekly |-5 — 2 © 9) fe eee woscahaadiets 

cash income and will finance his cotton OWEN T. REEVES, JR. ..... Vice-President : 
growing, will fit in with the farming J. EDWARD MAASS,........ Vice-President 

plans. NORMAN J. FORD,........- Vice-President ; 

My observation has been that it is pncnensipesyomnse sans siblgegty 

aes ae a ee EDWARD F. SCHOENECK, ....... Cashier 

not wise for bankers to bring in any LEWIS E. GARY,......--. Assistant Cashier 

pure bred or high priced grade dairy JAMES A. WALKER,.... . Assistant Cashier 

cows and bulls until their farm eustomers | C. RAY PHILLIPS, ....... Assistant Cashier 


FRANK F. SPIEGLER., .. . Assistant Cashier 


have learned to raise the feed and make | s 
WILLIAM E. WALKER... Assistant Cashier 


a profit from the best native producing | 
cows. Eggs, chickens, milk and cream 
are readily marketed at remunerative 
prices. 


DIRECTORS 

WATSON F. BLAIR 
CHAUNCEY B. BORLAND, 

Managing Borland Properties 
EDWARD B. BUTLER, 

Chairman Board of Directors Butler Bros. 
BENJAMIN CARPENTER, 

President Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 
HENRY P. CROWELL, 

Chairman of Board Quaker Oats Co. 
ERNEST A. HAMILL, 

President 
CHARLES H. HULBURD, 

President Elgin National Wate: Co 
CHARLES L. HUTCHINSON, 

Vice-President 


JOHN J. MITCHELL, 
President of Illinois Merchants Trust Co 


MARTIN A. RYERSON 
J. HARRY SELZ, 
President Selz, Schwab & Company 
ROBERT J. THORNE 
CHARLES H. WACKER, 
President Chicago Heights Land Assn. 


Bankers and business men should work 
with the specialists of the State Ex- 
periment Station and the State Exten- 
sion Department. They can also secure 
efficient co-operation from the ex- 
perienced agriculturists of the railroads. 

Bankers ean profitably use appropriate 
posters, induce their local papers to 
publish reliable, needed information on 
home farm propositions and use plenty 
of advertising space to stimulate profit- 
able methods that will make credit 
safer. By taking the usual advertising 
space that he uses in his paper and 
publishing information that will be help- 
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IN DETROIT 


Clearing House receipts show big increase 


August to November, 1923 - $2,251,921,172.02 


August to November, 1922 - 


1,935,978,468.83 


Gain - - $ 315,942,703.19 
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ful to his farm eustomers, the bank can 
become a fountainhead of inspiration 
and guidance for the agricultural end 
of his community. 





Robert MeEvilly, president of the 
First National Bank of Cineinnati, 
Ohio, was elected chairman of the South- 
western Ohio Bankers’ Association. 
E. G. Ruder, president of the First 
National Bank of Hamilton, was elected 
vice chairman; L. M. Derby of West 
Alexandria, secretary-treasurer, and 
P. L. Fry, Green County; E. A. Seiter 
and G. N. Mosler of Cincinnati, members 
of the board of directors. 





Bruce E. Anderson was named as an 
assistant cashier of the Capital National 
Bank of Lansing, Minnesota at a recent 
meeting of the board of directors. Mr. 
Anderson will take up his duties 
January 1. 





PICKING OUT THE RIGHT 
EMPLOYE, THEN HOLD- 
ING HIM 
(Continued from page 10) 
organization this task will tax the 
energies and patience of the manager 
and eall into play every bit of 
knowledge and sympathetie understand- 
ing he may possess. In a large institu- 
tion with hundreds of employes, this 
task becomes so complex and difficult 
that only the most carefully worked out 
systems of job analysis and the most 
searching and painstaking appraisal of 
the workers will keep the manager on 
the preeariously narrow path that 
borders the dangerous fields of uninten 

tional unfairness. 

To the new employe, unfamiliar with 
his surroundings, his associates, the rules 
of the organization and his work, the 
method of introduction to his job will 
have a powerful influence upon the 
attitude he takes toward his work and 
his bank. A little time spent in wel 
coming the neweomer and _ introducing 
him to his associates will yield surpris- 
ing dividends in happier and more effi 
cient service, and the favorable first 
impression that clings so long in 
memory will color the whole after ex 
perience with the bank. 

It is one of the attributes of this work 
that makes it at onee so fascinating and 
so difficult that no job or man is ever 
in a statie condition. A man ideally 
placed today, a year from now may 
have completely outgrown his job. To 
keep pace with the ever-changing, 
growing personalities that make up the 
bank’s working foree will give the 
person responsible for personnel 
management, a task endless in its per 
formance and unlimited in its possibil 
ities. The preparation and training ot 
men for more responsible positions is 
necessary in order to provide adequatel) 
for the vacancies that oceur through the 
departure of workers and the growth of 
the organization. It is not enough for 
the employe to have had a variety of 
experiences in the bank. He must learn 
the fundamental principles of banking, 
of economies and accounting if he is to 
progress into the more important posi- 
tions in the bank. He must know the 
“reasons why” behind the banking opera- 
tions he performs as a clerk. Training 
classes within the organization, co-opera- 
tion with outside educational agencies, 
well-equipped library, job manuals and 
personal guidance will contribute to the’ 
training of men. 


Perhaps no question is considered so 
important by the rank and file of a 
bank’s staff as the question of salary, 
and since salaries constitute a very 
large part of the operating expense of 
the bank, it is a vital one for the 
management as well. The determina- 
tion of salaries and their adjustment 
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from time to time is a highly important 
function of personnel management. 

There again enters into this problem 
the evaluation of the worker and his 
job, and not only that but the value 
of the worker as compared with the 
value of other workers as well. Lack of 
co-ordination at this point results in 
unfair discrimination and leads to dis- 
satisfaction. Furthermore, the proper 
relation between the salary and the 
going rate of pay for similar work in 
other organizations must be maintained. 
And in the eases of the lower salaries 
at least, they must be adjusted in ae- 
cordance with eurrent living costs. 

There are other incentives besides the 
immediate monetary reward that comes 
in the pay envelope. There is the share 
in the profits of the organization that 
may be given through a profit sharing 
plan or stock ownership in the bank. 
Such plans appeal to the desire of every 
normal human to share directly in the 
profits he helps to make and are a 
powerful incentive to efficient 
work. 


more 


Particularly to the ambitious young 
man, there is probably no incentive as 
strong as the assurance of advancement 
commensurate with his growing ability. 

To devise more clearly drawn lines 
of promotion, that will enable the 
manager to point out with some definite- 
ness and accuracy the possibilities that 
lie before the worker, is a sure way of 
increasing application and efficiency. 
Above all, it is necessary to convince 
the employe that the promotional policy 
ot the bank is sound, that the positions 
of importance and responsibility are 
filled by men from the ranks, and that 
advancement is based upon merit. 

There are some activities essential to 
the welfare of the employe that the 
bank management is justified in provid- 
ing. That some provision should be 


made to eare for the health of the 
employe is generally agreed. To what 


extent this care should be given is a 
disputed question. Is it advisable to 
give free medical attention to employes? 
What provision should be made for 
continuing the salaries of employes on 
the sick list? 

Lunch rest rooms, reading 
rooms and gymnasiums are part of the 
equipment of many of the large banks. 
Free lunches or meals at cost are some- 
times provided. How far it is advisable 
to go in this direction is a matter of 
policy that falls within the domain of 
personnel management. 


rooms, 


With the aid of a sympathetic attitude 
on the part of the management it is 
possible to eneourage a variety of co- 
operative activities among the employes 
that will add greatly to the good spirit 
that prevails throughout the bank. 
That a feeling of good fellowship among 
the members of the staff makes for 
efficient work, there is no doubt, and 
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measures that aid this good fellowship 
are amply justified. Employes’ clubs 
in many banks have been able to carry 
on a wide range of activities, athletic, 
social and educational. An employes’ 
magazine, the official voice of the elub, 
published by the members and devoted 
exclusively to their interests, has proved 
to be an important factor in the de- 
velopment of an organization spirit. 

In larger organizations the employes 
have accomplished many things of ad- 
vantage to every worker by promoting 
co-operative buying, vacation resorts, 
dormitories and home building projects, 
investment clubs and savings associa- 
tions. 

Underlying all of these activities is 
the sanction of the management as ex- 





pressed in the policies relating to per- 
sonnel administration. The determina- 
tion of these policies should be guided 
by those within the management who are 
chiefly responsible for personnel ad- 
ministration. They should cover all of 
the activities here discussed so that the 
actual earrying out of the personnel 
program may follow well thought-out 
and clearly defined lines. Needless to 
say, they must be based upon a keen 
and sympathetie understanding of the 
point of view of the employe. 

The list of funetions enumerated 
above constitutes a man-sized program 
for any bank to undertake. The ques- 
tions that arise at once are, how shall 
these activities be carried on, to whom 
shall be delegated the authority and 
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In Behalf of 


Better Business 


oo complete certified audit of 
the commercial borrower's 
books by a reliable certified pub- 
lic accountant is a proven safe- 
guardofsound credits. It fortifies 
the banker in making loans; it 
enlightens the borrower on the 
actual condition of his business. 


Our long experience with all 
kinds of business enables us to offer 
constructive advice, both to the 
banker and his client—the 


borrower. 


We shall be glad to have one of 
our representatives call—without 
obligation—to discuss with you 
the complete certified audit. 


WOLF AND COMPANY 


Accountants 


(FORMERLY BAKER, VAWTER & WOLF) 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA INDIANAPOLIS MILWAUKEE CHICAGO 
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responsibility that goes with the aecom- 
plishment of these functions. First of 
all it is important to understand that 
personnel management can not be de- 
partmentalized. No individual or group 
of individuals can be expected to carry 
out the activities here presented. If ac- 
complished at all, they must be per- 
formed by the officers, department 
heads, and supervisors of work groups. 
Upon these executives who actually 
come in contact with the employes in 
their daily work must be placed the 
responsibility of carrying out the per- 
sonnel policies of the bank. In large 
organizations it may be necessary to 
have certain activities, such as employ- 
ment and training, carried on by means 
of a department organized for just this 


OKLAHOMA CITY MUSKOGEE 





purpose, but no department so organ- 
ized can hope to carry on successfully 
a well rounded program of personnel 
activities, unless they enlist to their aid 
whole-hearted co-operation of every ex- 
ecutive in the bank. 

It is necessary, of course, that some 
individual in every bank have the re- 
sponsibility of this work. It may be 
the president or cashier, the chief clerk 
or the manager of the personnel depart- 
ment. The amount of time devoted to 
this work and the assistance required 
will depend upon the size of the organ- 
ization and the extent of the program of 
work to be developed. Above all, the 
person responsible for this work should 
have the complete confidence of all of 
his fellow workers from the Chairman 


of the Board to the last page boy in 
the ranks. 

If the very important functions in- 
cluded in this field are performed success- 
fully it will be because the person in 
charge of this work has been able to 
secure the adoption of wise personnel 
policies in his organization, has been 
able to interpret these policies in the 
proper way, has secured the earnest co- 
operation of every officer and depart- 
ment head and won the whole-hearted 
confidence of every member of the bank’s 
staff. 


ARE YOU GETTING THE MOST 
OUT OF NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING? 
(Continued from page 14) 
“features” and know how to play them 

up. 

Review and comment have not yet 
come into their own as newspaper themes 
for bank publicity. They are used in 
the monthly market letter that goes 
through the mails to a thousand or so 
selected readers but what a wonderful 
opportunity is lost for getting this kind 
of thing into the newspapers. 

Julian M. Case is doing it effectively 
for the Dime Bank in Detroit. His 
announcements are in dignified space 
and that space is divided into news 
about the bank and its branches, com- 
ment on market conditions and straight 
selling urge for the bank. 

The opportunities for, this kind of 
advertising are especially attractive in 
the case of the county seat banker. He 
commands all the space he wants at a 
low figure. Every subscriber can be a 
desirable customer. All the readers of 
the paper have common interests 
and every one of them reads the paper 
through and through. The _ banker 
ean publish advice on crops, markets, 
live stock, feeds, insect pests, farm 
machinery, roads, drainage, railroad 
rates, tax payments, dairy and poultry 
matters, fencing, tenant farming, mort- 
gages, investments, new publications of 
the Department of Agriculture, new 
courses at the State University, home 
lighting and heating, and a variety of 
kindred subjects—all treated from the 
bank angle—all gauged to the exact 
conditions of the county—all individ- 
ualized as business getters for his own 
particular bank. No expert copy writer 
or crack artist can equal a county seat 
banker’s straight-from-the-shoulder talk 
on.the business side of farming and the 
money side of farm progress. 

A country banker of my acquaintance 
succeeded in getting the editor of his 
newspaper to serve as a wonderfully 
efficient advertising manager for the 
bank—without salary—by simply taking 
a half page in each issue, telling the 
editor what he wanted to say and letting 
the editor say it. © 

Right there is the distinetion between 
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the manger of advertising and the copy 
writer. The plan, the theme, the selling 
basis of the whole campaign and of each 
particular piece of copy are the ex- 
ecutive job of the new business manager. 
If he has time and inclination to write 
copy, supervise art, direct typography, 
read proof, order insertions and check 
bills—he may add these functions of 
the advertising agent to his own proper 
function of directing the whole public 
relations effort of his bank. 

But if his bank is a growing bank and 
he a growing officer he will find less and 
less time for these exacting details and 
will be less and less inelined to risk his 
future on them. 

The second essential of effective news- 
paper publicity—the proper choice of 
papers—brings us back to the big city 
and here again the audience method as 
described in my last article should decide 
what papers to use for different depart- 
ments. 

An up-to-the-minute student of news- 
paper values and a good judge of the 
facts after he gets them is J. Vincent Cor- 
rigan, publicity manager of the Liberty 
Central Trust Company of St. Louis. 
A former newspaper man himself, Mr. 
Corrigan has always had an uneanny 
faculty of choice when a certain cam- 
paign must get a maximum of worth- 
while readers at a minimum of expense. 
He is painstaking and fair in getting 
his facts from ABC audits, government 
statements, news dealers, carriers, news- 
boys and customers of the bank who are 
also advertisers. Once he has facts 
enough for a conclusion, he is as relent- 
less as Fate itself in earrying it out. 
Polities, religion, friendship and prej- 
udice have nothing to do with it. He 
knows how numerous the readers of 
each paper are, he knows what they 
are and where they are. By steady 
tabulation of up-to-date facts, he knows 
what paper has the circulation that his 
bank wants for each line of announce- 
ments and he ean generally tell you 
which paper is getting better and which 
is slipping and why. Nor is he a elair- 
voyant or a genius. Just a painstaking 
buyer of a very expensive commodity, 
who spends other people’s money as care- 
fully as if it were his own. 

On the question of space and fre- 
queney for bank advertisements it is 
hard to lay down useful rules or any 
rules. 

Up to a certain point frequeney 
should decide space. That is to say 
if you have an. appropriation that will 
buy a hundred inches a week, I would 
advise not more than twenty inches per 
advertisement, but if your appropria- 
tion will buy only twenty inches per 
week I would advise not less than 
twenty inches per advertisement. 

In the ordinary city daily, half a 
page is a big space, a quarter page is 
good space, eight inches by _ three 
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columns is fair space, anything below 
that is small space. If you have three 
papers and your rates average 15 cents 
a line and your announcements appear 
twice a week in each paper, you can 
standardize on 300 lines at a cost of 
$14,000 a year. This gives you seven 
inches by three columns or 10 inches 
by four columns, and puts you on the 
street in one paper every day of a six 
day week. I advise changing copy once 
a week—so as to get two insertions per 
paper per advertisement. Art work, 
ean be so arranged, I think, that 26 
good drawings will illustrate 52 good 
advertisements. 

If I were running on that basis and 
my bank ordered a 25 per cent eut, I 
would reduce the space to 225 lines 





per advertisement, i.e., eight inches by 
two columns. If the directors then 
ordered another 25 per cent cut, I 
would keep the space at eight inches 
by two columns and reduce the fre- 
quency of insertion, taking 78 insertions 
per paper per year instead of 104. 

On the other hand if the bank decided 
to raise my appropriations for news- 
papers 25 per cent I would increase 
frequency of the 300 line ad to 130 
insertions per year per paper. If they 
raised it another 25 per cent I would 
inerease frequency again to 208 inser- 
tions per paper per year—and so on 
till I was running 300 lines every day 
in every paper—before I increased the 
standard space. 

Of course with as small a space as 
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The First National Bank 
of Chicago and the First 
Trust and Savings Bank 


This experience has developed a highly special- 
ized service in both banks, applicable to the 
needs of banks and bankers. 


Calls and correspondence are invited relative 
to the facilities afforded for the transaction of 
domestic and international financial business 
of every conservative character. 


Combined Resources exceed 
$350,000,000.00 


JAMES B. FORGAN, Chairman 
Board of Directors of both banks 


FRANK O. WETMORE 
President 
First National Bank 
of Chicago 





300 lines it would be up to me to make 
every ad a knogkout when it came to 
copy and appeafaree, but my job would 
include that anyhqw. 

Which brings me to the fourth essen- 
tial of newspaper use—the essential of 
copy—arresting, interesting, action- 
compelling copy. 

I worry very little about this depart- 
ment of the subject. I have never met 
a man who couldn’t tell me how to write 
or who thought I-could tell him how to 
write, and while I generally disagree 
with them on the first proposition, I am 
willing to let the second stand. I’m 
afraid no man can tell another how to 
acquire that rare combination of selling 
knack with rhetorical power that makes 
an advertising copy writer. One sug- 


Unron the foundation of sixty years’ experience 
and growth is based the present organization of 















MELVIN A. TRAYLOR 
President 
First Trust and Savings 
Bank 


gestion may be novel to some readers, 
and here it is for what it’s worth: 

An advertisement is more like a speech 
than it is like a letter. True, the 
greatest advertisements ever written by 
a human being were the epistles of Paul, 
but they are speeches. They were pro- 
duced by an orator and meant to be 
read aloud to audiences. You never 
feel their true power till you hear them 
read aloud, as they were meant to be. 

If vou want to write advertisements 
I would say: Read speeches.. Read 
Bryan and Cockran and Vest and 
Lincoln and Webster and Henry and 
3urke and Chatham, and so on back to 
Paul and Cicero and Demostheness. 
Here were men with something to SELL, 
something to announce, to explain, to 


win friends for, to vanquish enemies 
for, to make men vote for and pay 
for and fight for and die for. 

Notice how they did it, and judge 
vour advertising by their standards. 
First thev fixed the attention of:- the 
audience by a striking sentence that 
made people sit up and stop whisper- 
ing. Then they won favor by talking 
of their hearers. Then they won in- 
terest by clear exposition of the theme. 
Then they got enthusiasm by building 
that theme into the imagination of 
every Then they argued 
positively, but never seemed to attack. 
Then they refuted negatively, but never 
seemed to defend. Then they summed 
up—repeating and driving home what 
they wished to have remembered. Then 
they closed with a clarion eall to some 
sort of ACTION. And then people 
did little things like fighting the Civil 
War and founding the United States. 

In writing newspaper copy it pays, 
I think, to take the position of a speaker 
suddenly raised on a eart to eall to- 
gether a crowd in a busy street, to hold 
them until they understand something, 
to urge them finally until they are ready 
to do something. 

Magazine copy may be literature and 
direct mail copy even more so, but 
newspaper copy is oratory. 

Of course, the more handsomely you 
stage it, and the more you appeal to 
people by the short-circuit method of 
striking pictures, the more effective 
your newspaper work will become. 
Good copy deserves good printing and 
as Arthur Brisbane says, “A good 
picture can be worth a million words.” 
But I would counsel against pictures 
merely designed to fill space or to supply 
deficiency in attention value of the 
copy itself. 

Pictures of buildings, pictures of un- 
interesting people doing uninteresting 
things, pictures of streets and docks and 
ships and railroad trains that look 
exactly like all other streets and docks 
and ships and railroad trains—these are 
the curse of bank advertising in news- 
papers. 

Responsibility for the drabness of so 
much bank display and _ illustration 
probably rests with the carelessness and 
false economy of bank executives. The 
space costs so much a year, the advertis- 
ing manager costs so much more. Why 
in the world should we add to the 
expense by paying an expert compos- 
itor to set the copy, a real artist to 
illustrate it and an engraver to plate 
it, on top of that? 

The only answer to these questions is 
to point out that it would be poor 
economy to lease an expensive corner 
for the bank, employ expensive ex- 
ecutives and detail men, and then set 
up a tent with gasoline flare lamps on 
that corner to house the institution. If 
the newspaper space is worth having 
and the copy is worth writing, then the 


hearer. 
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art, typography and engraving are 
worth enough to make your bank’s an- 
nouncements class up with the surround- 
ing advertisements. This expense will 
be reasonable if the plan is followed 
of using fair to good space for each 
advertisement and using enough brains 
and care on each one to justify running 
the same plate at least twice in each 
newspaper. 

Referring back for a moment to the 
$14,000 appropriation 
which a bank would run 104 advertise- 
ments in each of three papers at an 


space under 


average rate of 15 cents a line. Sup- 
pose an agency employed for the detail 
of copy writing, art and copy supervi- 
accounting, at a 
$2100 annual commission. If such an 


sion, placing and 


ageney recommends 26 drawings at $50 
each, 52 type jobs at $10 each and 52 
engravings at $20 each, vou have a news- 


paper advertising bill as follows: 


POE kaa ok ween $14,000 74% 
Copy and counsel 2,100 11% 
Art and composition 1,820 10% 
Engravings ...... 1,040 5% 

WO 50d, tes oe $18,960 100% 


This is only a rough approximation 
of course, but a budget like this would 
provide for strong and attractive dis- 
play at 
what was paid for the bare white space. 


cost of only 33 per cent of 


How many banks ean figure their build 
ing and salary lists at only a third of 
their ground rent? And yet what is 
newspaper space but a building site, 
in a point of crowded circulation? 
Frankly, I look forward to the day 
when what goes into newspaper space 
will cost as much as the space does. 
When that day comes there will be 
no argument on the question “Does 
Newspaper Advertising Get Bank Bus- 


” 


iness Economically ? 


Abraham U. 
member of the board of directors of 
the First National Bank, Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania, to fill the vaeaney caused 
by the death of his father, James J. 
Gibson. 


Gibson was elected a 


George W. Peltler, first vice president 
of the California National Bank, 
Sacramento, California, has tendered his 
resignation to become the president of 
the Farmers and Mechanies Bank, sue- 
ceeding the late Robert M. Richards. 


Announcement is made of the eleetion 
of William F. Fitzsimmons as president 
of the American Union Bank, New York 
City. Mr. Fitzsimmons sueceeds John 
Nemeth who is now chairman of the 
board of directors. Mr. Fitzsimmons 
was until recently vice president 
of the Capitol National Bank and 
previously was vice president of the 
Lincoln Trust Company which was taken 
over by the Mechanics and Metals Na- 
tional Bank. 





Phetograph showing Anti- Tuberculosis cross 
made with illuminated windows on First 
Wisconsin National Bank Building. 


The Spirit of Service 


The challenge the New Year brings to us all 
is one embodying the spirit of greater service 


to our fellowmen. 


The campaign, of which 


the above cross is symbolical, is typical of 


that spirit of service. 


FIRST WISCONSIN 
NATIONAL BANK 
Milwaukee 
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At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of The First National Bank, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
Miller was elected president, succeed- 
ing the late Martin Mumma, and George 
EK. Lloyd was elected vice president. 


Morris J. | 








A NALYSIS for banks and trust companies of 
+1. clients’ markets and their earning power. Con- 
sultation in newer methods of business expansion. 
Cooperation if desired in actual sales direction. 

Consultations confidential and without fee or 
obligation until mutually satisfactory basis is 
arranged. I have permission to give adequate 
reference 


ARTHUR T. SMITH 


350 Madison Ave Phone Vanderbilt 0847 
New York City 





CUT ME OUT 


and mail me, with your name & address 
to The Bankers Monthly, 536 S. Clark 
St., Chicago, Ill. I will bring you a 


sample copy of the latest issue. 


PET, F000 os alata sa ae deere sane 
Address. . 
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REPUBLIC— 


we render but one brand of service. 


It is a broad, efficient and dependable serv- 
ice—-a friendly, man to man service. 


It covers every branch of finance and is the 
result of more than 30 years of active bank- 


ing experience. 


You are invited to make use of it 


The National Bank of the 
REPUBLIC 


OF CHICAGO =-- 


‘*The Bankers’ Service Station”’ 





Stability 


Strength 
plus Intelligence 


The Omaha National Bank 


The Omaha Trust Company 


Resources Over $35,000,000 





PATENTS 


Business from non-resident attorneys 
Highest 

best services. Attorneys and 

bankers having clients who wish to patent 
inventions are invited to write for full 

particulars and terms. 

WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 

644 G Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


and banks especially solicited. 
references ; 


Read the Want Ads 
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A 


WOMEN— MESSENGERS OF 


ECONOMY 


(Continued from page 12) 

Not long ago at a conference of 
service directors this question of holding 
the interest of the young working girl 
was argued back and forth at consider- 
able length. The women present agreed 
that there was no more difficult indi- 
vidual to convince of the desirability of 
saving money. One of the directors, 
who has specialized on industries of all 
kinds, startled her colleagues by saying 
that she played upon the desire to marry 
as the only sure means of holding the 
interest of such girls. 


“Why not?’ she continued, “they 
would howl me down if I would ask 
them to save for independence of any 
kind. They want to be dependent on a 
man more than anything else in life and 
it is my business to help them go about 
being dependent in the most practical 
way.” 

While her audience was still gasping 
at what seemed to them the baldest kind 
of radicalism, this service director de- 
seribed how she had won the confidence 
of a group of young girls in a large 
department store, whose sole ambition 
was—clothes, clothes and more clothes. 
She had overcome the objections of the 





forewoman but not her skepticism as 
to the suecess of any uplift talk among 
her girls. Undaunted, the service 
director made her initial appearance 
one noon hour when the girls had finished 
their luncheon and were dancing to the 
jazz strains of a victrola. She had 
asked the forewoman not to introduce 
her, but to let her wander in wnan- 
nouneed. Puzzled and frankly uneasy, 
the forewoman had consented. One by 
one the bank woman asked the girls to 
dance with her and while she was dane- 
ing, she was filling her mind with useful 
details about their likes and dislikes. 
Not a word did she say about the reason 
for being there. All the girls knew 
that she was an excellent dancer and 
“an awfully good sport.” 

After several visits of this sort one 
of the girls invited the bank woman to 
a party they were arranging. The bank 
woman said she would be delighted to 
come on the condition that she might 
contribute her share toward making the 
party a suecess. More convineed than 
ever that she was one of them, the girls 
consented. The bank woman reserved 
the right to keep her part of the per- 
formance a complete surprise. 

When the night of the party arrived 
the girls were slightly disappointed to see 
the bank woman looking just as usual, 
without any sign of a trick up her sleeve. 
After the dancing was well under way 
the forewoman appeared and asked that 
the floor be cleared. Everybody looked 
in the direction of the bank woman but 
she sat in a corner smiling and chatting 
with a group apparently as expectant 
as the rest of them. At this point the 
attention of the girls was drawn toward 
a figure dressed in a red pierrot costume, 
somersaulting across the floor to the 
center of the room. Then began a series 
of pantomimie dances, grave and gay, 
that held the delighted gaze of every 
girl in the room and left them clapping 
furiously for more. When it was all 
over the dancer threw a kiss to the bank 
woman who returned the salute. The 
The seeret was out. The bank woman 
had provided the best party the girls 
had ever attended. After that there 
was no doubt about whether she would 
be welcome at noon hour; but now she 
must come to the point. They would 
no longer be satisfied until they knew 
what this friendliness meant. One 
wrong move and all her careful planning 
would have been in vain. When she 
saw the girls again they insisted on 
her taking the center of the floor. 
Speaking from this vantage point, the 
bank woman said she felt she knew 
them all well enough to talk about the 
very personal subject of clothes. From 
this beginning it was easy to work into 
a discussion of a suitable wardrobe and 
how every girl could have one if she 
did a little planning. The girls per- 
mitted the bank woman to leave only 
after she had promised on her word of 
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honor to explain the secret of dressing 
well. So she came again and again and 
though the girls were scarcely conscious 
of it they were receiving a course of 
instruction in “How to live in Twenty- 
Four Hours a Day.” The result of 
this series of talks was the forming of 
an Opportunity Club, with a 100 per 
cent membership among the girls of the 
department store, and every member 
pledged to save a certain amount every 
week. The club was divided into teams 
and the captain of each team reports 
weekly to the bank woman. Through 
these captains, who are her staunch 
allies, she keeps her finger on the pulse 
of that particular situation. 


oo eS ee = 


E have taken the service director 

through the noon hour. I think you 
will agree that she has earned her own 
luncheon. The afternoon finds her at 
her desk in a corner of the bank lobby, 
where depositors sit down beside her 
and confide their various difficulties 
which need straightening out. The 
service director’s corner is usually the 
brightest spot in the bank. It is placed 
at one side of the main entrance where 
no one ean fail to see it. There are 
always flowers on the desk and colorful 
posters add still further to the attrac- 
tiveness of the department. There is a 
steady stream coming and going until 
3 o’clock, asking all sorts of questions, 
but always with the same nigger in the 
woodpile. 

Money is, indeed, the root of all evil 
in the sense that the unwise use of it 
is responsible for most of the prevailing 
physieal, mental and moral difficulties 
confronting the average individual. 
Every bit of advice given by the service 
director in a bank hinges on the basie 
truth that the wise use of money is the 
open sesame to happiness. The anxious 
mother complains that the boy or girl of 
high school age is going through the 
monthly allowance like wildfire, and what 
shall she do about it? The elderly woman 
is beset by a persistent stock salesman 
who is urging her to invest in a security 
she knows nothing about. Shall she 
take the risk? It sounds good because 
the stock pays an 8 per cent dividend. 
A widow who is supporting her children, 
has lost her job and does the lady know 
of anyone who could give her another? 
She knows the place will be respectable 
if the bank woman recommends it. A 
man is just about ready to buy his own 
home but he has not quite enough money. 
Can the bank lend him some? 


So it goes—the queries running the 
whole gamut of human experience. 
Three o’clock finds the service director 
alone with her thoughts, but only for 
a brief interval. She probably is ex- 
pecting a group of child visitors in an 
hour, or she is having a mothers meeting 
in the board room. If one of these 
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groups is not visiting her at the bank, 
she is going to some women’s club to 
tell them the story of conservation in 
still another form. Perhaps after she 
has had her dinner, she will go on to a 
rotary club or some similar men’s or- 
ganization who have requested her to 
give them an idea of how “money makes 
the mail go.” 

The work of these women bankers is 
never done, because they are breaking 
ground in virgin soil. In the field of 
personal service women in banking are 
doing the thing for which they are 
eminently fitted by instinet and train- 
ing. Their intuitive powers, ingenuity 
and intelligent sympathy enable them 
to diagnose the financial ills of the com- 
munities in which they exert their in- 
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fluence. They are gradually proving to 
the people with whom they come in 
contact that there is no line of distine- 
tion between capital and labor but that 
every individual is a potential capitalist. 
Whether or not he actually fulfills his 
obligation to himself and to the com- 
munity, as a capitalist, is something 
which only wise living can determine. 
It is the savings of the people that 
provides the capital with which to build 
new roads, erect school houses, improve 
the railroads. The individual who 
mortgages his salary to buy a fur coat 
or an automobile not only lessens his 
own chances of accumulating the capital 
with which he could freely have such 
luxuries; but his lack of forethought 
in spending, regards the progress of a 


58 





number of people who have had to help 
him. 


* * # *# 


LIS sumier 
the classrooms at Eton I came upon 
this motto mounted on the wall for all 


while passing through 


the boys to keep before them. “The 
irst duty of woman and 
child in this country is to so order their 
lives that they make the least possible 
demand at all 
of others. Sir 
might add 
pocketbooks of others” and the motto 
would be a fitting one, not only for 
this country but for the world at large. 
Il believe that in the women of this 
country tremendous 
for the international 
harmony which is so sorely needed, and 


every man, 


times upon the energy 
Auckland Geddes.” We 


“upon the energy and the 


there is a power 


achievement of 


the lack of which is felt more personally 
by the European women whose lives are 
remarkable for the absence oO the-ywoid- 
en opportunities which light the path 
of their infinitely more fortunate Amer- 
ican sisters. 

It was a German banker whe remark- 
ed to me this summer, “You 
make much of your women, don’t vou?” 


Americans 


“Not as a national pastime” I re- 
plied. “The difference between the 
standing of the American and the Eu- 
ropean women is that in America when 
a woman proves that she is worthy of 
recognition, she gets it. Here, all wom- 
en, except American visitors, 
seen and not heard.” 


must be 


Women in Europe have not yet passed 
the stage where they are accepted on 
their own merit. They are always the 
wife, sister, or daughter of some man. 
The exceptional European woman who 
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has won distinction is still pointed out 
as a blue stocking. Women in Europe 
listen with frank admiration to the 
stories of American women who are wel- 
comed by men in whatever business or 
profession they prove themselves effi- 
cient. While the majority of European 
women content themselves with the tradi- 
tional lot of domestic duties, waitress, 
shop-keeper or saleswomen in 
the few who would love to strike out 
for themselves and demonstrate their 
ability in work which appeals to them 
are repressed at the outset by the stone 
wall of prejudice they encounter in the 
men who relegate them to a clerical 
position. European women are. still 
helping with the small things that make 
the great suecesses of the men possible. 


stores, 


Contrasted with the spirit of good 


fellowship existing between American 


men and women engaged in the same 


business or profession, this old world 
adherence to the idea that women’s place 
is where man 
unbelievable. To the American 
woman traveling through the countries 
ot Europe and observing the pathetic 
desire of the women there to take their 
place in the sun, comes first an over- 
whelming sense of her own good fortune 
in being an American and second a 
determination to somehow send a ray of 
hope to European women in their long- 
ing for freedom. It can be done. Euro- 
pean women have the same latent pos- 
sibilities for publie service which Amer- 
ican women have demonstrated. Europe 
is in far greater need of learning finan- 
cial independence than is America. 
Witness the deplorable tangle in which 
Germany finds herself and where the 
women have always been an example 
to the rest of the world for thrift. 
Think what the women of Germany 
could do for their country if they were 
loosened from the bonds of allegiance to 
a false ideal of pariotism in addition 
to the handicap of being mere women. 
In this country. women have found their 
niche and are filling it creditably. In- 
stead of encouraging the illusion of the 
pot of gold at the end of the rainbow, 
they are training our children to become 
skilled artisans in using money as the 
tool, with which they may carve out of 
the rock of independence, any pattern 
of life they choose Surely the strength 
that thus comes of organized effort will 
enable American women to extend the 
strong right arm of hope across the 
Atlantie and will give to the women of 
all nations the courage of their con- 


chooses to assign her, 


seems 


victions. 


George H. Tucker has resigned the 
presidency of the Pittsfield National 
Bank, Pittsfield, Massachusetts, and is 
succeeded by Mayor Charles W. Power, 
who has been a vice president since 
February. 
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CREDIT MEN INDORSE TAX 
REDUCTION PLAN 


At a meeting of the administrative 
committee of the National 
ot Credit Men held in New York on 
November 26th, the Committee passed 
a resolution endorsing Secretary Mellon's 
proposals for revision of federal taxes 
which the secretary is urging upon the 
Committee of Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives, reports 
J. G. Geddes, president of: the Cleveland 
Association of Credit Men and vice 
president of The Union Trust Company, 
Cleveland. 

These proposals include a_ reduction 
on taxes on “earned income,” that is, 
salaries, wages, and pro- 
fessional services; a reduction on the 
normal tax, and on the surtax rates 
on incomes of $10,000 and over, and 
reductions on the tax on telegrams, tele 
phones, admissions, and 
items. 

The resolution passed by the admin 
istrative committee of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men reads, part, 
as follows: 


Association 


income from 


several other 


“The onerous taxes that are required 
to meet the heavy expenditures of gov- 
ernment, local, state and national, not 
only press heavily on taxpayers, but 
are conducive to extravagances in govern- 
ment and to unsound economic practices 
in business. Such practices, by placing a 
premium on spending instead of saving, 
curtail the necessary accretion of savings 
and capital so necessary to healthy 
economic and social progress. 

“The reduction of federal expenditure 
combined with the reduction in taxes is 
therefore economically and socially of 
momentous importance to us all. 

“Not since the armistice has there been 
made so constructive and practicable a 
proposal effecting the economic and social 
welfare of our whole nation as that of 
Secretary of the Treasury Mellon. 

“The administrative committee invites 
the attention of business men in all 
parts of the country to Secretary 
Mellon’s constructive plan, and urges 
upon the House of Representatives and 
the Senate of the United States the ad- 
visability of translating the plant im- 
mediately into legislative action.” 

Hugh Halsell of Dallas, Texas was 
elected president of the Durant Na- 
tional Bank, Durant, Oklahoma to take 
the place of James R. MeKinney who 
died recently. V. B. Hayes was elected 
a director of the bank to take the place 
of Mr. McKinney. Mr. McKinney had 
heen connected with the Durant National 
Bank for twenty-three years. Mr. 
Halsell was one of the organizers in 
1900 and to the present time has been 
one of the stockholders and directors. 
He is a director of the City National 
Bank of Dallas. 
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Number Five 
of a Series 


The New Orleans Resolution, partially quoted below, was 
adopted by the National Convention at that city in 1919, 
and has become the American Institute of Banking 
platform: 


In full appreciation of the opportunities which our 
country and its established institutions afford, and 
especially in appreciation of the fact that the pro- 
fession of banking affords to its diligent and loyal 
members especial opportunities for promotion to 
official and managerial positions, we at all times 
and under all circumstances stand for the merit 
system and for the paying of salaries according to 
the value of the service rendered. 


We believe in the equitable cooperation of employees 
and employers and are opposed to all attempts to 
limit individual initiative and curtail production, 
and, insofar as our profession is concerned, are 
unalterably opposed to any plan purporting to 
promote the material welfare of our members, in- 
dividually or collectively, on any other basis than 


that of efficiency, loyalty, and unadulterated 
Americanism. 


The American Institute of Banking is 

the world’s greatest trainer of bank 

men and women. Are you actively 
supporting it? 





AMERICAN INS MARTE OF BANKING 


CHAPTERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
COURSES BY MAIL 


National Office: 110 East Forty-Second Street, New York 


Space Donated io 
Nationa’ Publicity Committee 
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OUR GREATEST BULWARK 
AGAINST INFLATION 


HE Federal Reserve Banking 

System jumped before the ‘engine 
of inflation’ in 1920-21 and saved the 
‘child of business,’ and should be hailed 
by business as a savior from commercial 
crises rather than thoughtlessly criti- 
cised” said John G. Lonsdale, pres- 
ident of the National Bank of Com- 
merece in St. Louis, in a recent speech 
before the Louisville Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. 

Lonsdale paid his particular respects 
to individuals or groups attempting to 
secure through tampering with the 
System political redress for 
He called upon the 


Reserve 
economic distress. 


A Neighbor 
Worth Knowing 


A country which, 
with less than 
9,000,000 popula- 
tion, has an annu- 
al trade with the 
United States of 
over $800,000,000, 
is a neighbor 
worth knowing. 


Canada 


With only one- 
sixth of her arable 
land under cul- 


tivation, is the 
world’s second 
greatest wheat. 
producer, and has 
already a greater 
trade with the 
United States 
than any other 
country except 
Great Britain. 
Canada is a neigh- 
bor worth know- 
ing. Inquire from 


Department of Immigration 
Room 110, Norlite Bldg. 
OTTAWA CANADA 
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business men of the country to take an 
active interest in order to achieve 
solidarity upon such matters as the pre- 
servation of the banking system from 
political experimenting. 

“So minutely is business prosperity 
and individual welfare dependent upon 
the unhampered application of this 
credit reservoir to the nation’s commer- 
cial needs,’ said Lonsdale, “that it 
should be as immune as the Supreme 
Court from political influences.” 

He pointed out that the Charter of 
the Federal Reserve expires in 1933, 
and that if the sniping campaigns 
against the system continue unchallenged 
doubt would naturally arise in the 
minds of the people as to the worth of 
the present efficient’ banking service, 
unnecessarily making it political fodder 
for the presidential campaign of 1932, 
as the central bank issue has become 
in the past, all at the expense of the 
even flow of prosperity. 

“The Federal Reserve comes to us 
born of many trials and tribulations 
out of the experiences and sometimes 
overwhelming financial difficulties of the 
past. The First United States bank 
was founded in 1791; the charter was 
not renewed by Congress in 1811. The 
second United States bank was char- 
tered in 1816 and liquidated in 1841. 
Then, in 1863 came the National Bank 
Act, serving with varying success until 
the panie of 1907 clearly demonstrated 
the ineffectiveness of such to cope with 
those recurring situations of maximum 
business with minimum currency. 

“For fifty years there was no change 
in our banking law; business travelling 
unaided and venturesome-like from one 
cycle to another with the expectancy 
of as regularly encountering, without 
even a life station, financial storms. 

“Then eame the Federal Reserve Act 
in 1913. Hardly had it been formed 
when the uncertainty of war hit it in 
1914. It earried through. Its war 
record, as well as the greater strain 
of both business and war in 1921-22 
has shown its real worth to business. 

“For this demonstrated worth, bus- 
iness, especially banking, should be 
strong in its behalf, and less anxious to 
join the ranks of those who are ready 
to write its obituary. 

“There are many offices with which 
its erities would burden it, for 
which it was never intended. Its fune- 
tions or function is clearly stated in 
the title ‘reserve.’ Its purpose is to 
keep the nation-wide resources so 
marshalled as to be in a position to 
safeguard member banks, and through 
them the business life of this great 
nation. 

“Tt is the bankers’ bank; the ecusto- 
dian of the ultimate banking reserve of 
the country. For that reason, it should 
always be free, as it now is, to shape 
its policies for the proper administra- 
tion of credit, seasonable and otherwise. 


“There is even some criticism of the 
failure to pay interest on reserve 
balances. No bank of issue pays in- 
terest on deposits. To do so, the 
Federal Reserve would have to step out 
of its role of banking co-ordination 
and make investments in competition 
with member banks. 

“Each regional bank is located geo- 
graphically to serve the needs of a 
particular group, classed as _ such 
because of their  inter-relationship 
Men drawn from the same district and 
familiar with its conditions direct its 
affairs. The freedom of each member 
bank to serve its borrowers is not cur- 
tailed. The Reserve Bank cannot say 
what loans a member bank shall make. 
On the other hand, the rediscounting 
enables the member bank to better and 
more extensively serve its customers at 
the period of stress when most needed. 

“In no wise does it tear down the 
principle of bank self-government. In 
fact, the Reserve System has not taken 
away a single worth-while privilege 
from the banks that they had before, 
but has added much. 

“Here is a concrete example: As a 
director of the Eighth Federal Reserve 
District, I submit this as a sample of 
banking courage that would have been 
impossible under the old system, or 
rather lack of system. 

“In May 1921 the condition of bus- 
iness in our district was so critical that 
member banks’ rediscounting reached 
the high mark of $158,826,000. With- 
out the Reserve System, we would still 
be talking about the precipitation that 
took place when we exhausted the re- 
sources of our district. As it was, we 
went into Cleveland, Philadelphia and 
New York reserve banks and borrowed 
$46,922,000. 

“*Ves,”’ some folk say, ‘but look how 
you raised the rate; the Federal Re- 
serve Bank profits were at the peak 
when rates were boosted.’ 

“Federal Reserve discount rates—and 
correctly so—are not established in 
relation to earnings. Rates were raised 
with growing inflation, not to make 
money, but to discourage borrowing, 
and to safeguard all business. Greater 
earning was only incidental to this 
major motive of business stabilization. 
Federal rates are determined by the 
amount of credit-making power in the 
reservoir—the reserve. 

“Borrowing unlimitedly from the 
Federal Reserve and reloaned would 
have but fanned the fires of inflation 
in 1920 and 1921. Bankers, too, un- 
doubtedly understand the soundness of 
using their own capital hefore redis- 
counting. This is a safe banking policy 
under which, with minimum danger— 
a vital factor to the continuity of pros- 
perity—every legitimate enterprise is 
logically sustained. 

“Most of the $46,922,000 borrowed 
by the St. Louis district from other re- 
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banks loaned to member 
hanks at the same rate, and some of it at 
actually lower rate than the Reserve 
Bank paid for it. 

“Supose the average then-existing 
rate of 5.98 had been reduced to 2 or 314 
per cent. It would have been suicidal, 
like the flood gates on an 
already inundated country. Our trade 
vehicle was going faster than was safe. 
Was it better business to apply the 
brakes, or throw them away?” 

Lonsdale outlined the growth of the 
credit ideal from its inception, giving a 
very interesting genealogy of credit 
from the eave man days forward. He 
also summarized present business condi- 
tions in the following fashion. 

“Business today of fair volume and 
in position, because of good credit situa- 
tion, low inventories, to take advantage 
of any opportunity for betterment. 
Agricultural purchasing power on in- 
crease; railroads at best point in ten 
years. 

“There is nothing vitally out of kelter 
in the business machinery,” concluded 
Mr. Lonsdale. “The long-anticipated 
lowering prices seem to still be a mirage 
on the horizon, and may continue to be, 
for, besides all the other economie reasons 
that have been advanced, prices cannot 
be reduced in the face of heavy taxa- 
tion because the payee of taxes is in- 
variably the ultimate consumer. In 
addition to this, there cannot be lasting 
prosperity without profits; business is 
entitled to and must receive a reason- 
able profit, and the passing of dividends 
is not a logical or stable means to such 
an end.” 


rional 


opening 


Two new directors have been elected 
to the board of the Gotham National 
Bank, New York City. They are 
Jasper A. Campbell, retired merchant, 
formerly of the importing firm of Camp- 
bell, Metzger & Jacobsen, prominent in 
real estate, and president of the Central 
Park West and Columbus Avenue As- 
sociation, and William E. MeGuirk, 
president of the Yellow Taxi Corpora- 
tion. 


CANTON, OHIO 








A BANKER’S MESSAGE 
FOR THE NEW YEAR 


By Atvixn W. Krecu 
Chairman, Equitable Trust Co., New York 


There are excellent reasons to hope 
that 1924 will be a year of prosperity 
for American business. By prosperity, 
I mean not a frantic multiplying of 
wealth, which is the dream of the spec- 
ulator or the gambler, but a measured 
though steady growth of our economic 
structure which is the ideal prayed for 
by the sound business man. This 
country, and it is good at this time 
of the year to look backward in a 
pensive mood, has in the last few vears 
gone through the whole seale of economic 
vicissitudes. It experienced the intox- 
icating elation of colossal turnovers and 
profits prior to 1920, but sobered by the 


almost inevitable depression that fol- 
lowed, it took gamely its losses. 1923 


completing the uphill work of 1922 saw 
again this country hammering with calm 
purpose at its big task, and as a banker 
I should say with gratitude that the 
business community on the whole has 
shown during the last year an attitude 
of mind and purpose which today finds 
its reward in a very encouraging credit 
position. I may well say that the banks 
in 1924 will continue to extend to their 
clients the eredits of which the latter 
have shown themselves to be so worthy 
during the past year, and I believe also 
that this country which has known the 
supreme economic blessing of what 
amounted practically to full employment 
in 1923, will be able to keep up its 
industrial output. 

I base my hopes for 1924, to a very 
great extent, on Mr. Mellon’s tax revi- 
sion plan and on the President’s deci- 
sion to let American experts co-operate 
in the inquiry on Germany’s financial 
situation. Seeretery Hughes more than 
a year ago sowed in New Haven the 
seeds which today promise to bring 
forth the inestimable fruit of a wiser 
understanding of the economie needs of 
Europe. There was a time when even 
the optimistically inclined could. believe 


that the Secretary of State’s New Haven 
proposal had been swept aside by the 
winds of discord, but happily it has been 
taken up again and we witness at last, 
upon one very important point at least, 
a gratifying aceord between France, 
England, Belgium, Italy and the United 
States. 

I firmly believe that America, who 
sat in the councils of war, must sit in 
the councils of peace. The European 
situation is a problem which by far 
transcends the selfish concern as to the 
export possibilities of our surplus pro- 
duction, it is a problem which involves 
the integrity, the very existence of the 
human race, and I take it as a good 
omen for the material and the moral 
well-being of this country that we have 
decided, on the eve of the New ‘Year, 
to let America’s voice speak, what will 
be, L fervently hope, the counsel of 
moderation and brotherhood. 


TRUST COMPANIES TO 
HOLD ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual banquet of the Trust 
Companies of the United States, held 
under the auspices of the Trust Com- 
pany Division, American Bankers Aso- 
sociation, will be held at the Commodore 
Hotel, New York, Thursday Evening, 
February 14, it was announeed. 

It is expected that the limit of one 
thousand covers will be exhausted this 


year. 

The banquet committee on arrange- 
ments are Evans Wollen, chairman, 
president, Fletcher Savings & Trust 


Company, Indianapolis, Ind.; Theodore 
G. Smith, vice president, Central Union 
Trust Company, New York; Uzal H. 
McCarter,. president, Fidelity Union 
Trust Company, Newark, N. J.; John 
H. Platten, president, U. S. Mortgage 
& Trust Company, New York; Francis 
Ii. Sisson, vice president, Guaranty 
Trust Company, New York; Edwin P. 
Maynard, president, Brooklyn Trust 
Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., and Leroy 
A. Mershon, secretary. 
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Eight thousand miles 
saved on every trip 


It used to be 13,307 miles from 
New York to San Francisco 
by sea; it is now only 5,262. 


The Panama Canal, which 
seemed such a heavy expense 
when it was built, is an im- 
mense national economy. 


To lighten human 
labor, shorten dis- 
tance,and savemoney 

these are the ser- 
vices of electricity. 
General Electric 
Company makesmuch 
of the apparatus by 
which electricity 
works, and stamps it 
with the monogram 
shown above. 


A greater economy because 
of the 1,500 General Electric 
motors which do its work — 
pulling the ships through, 
pumping water, opening and 
closing the locks—all at such 
a little cost. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 








Charles E. Ingersoll, president of the 
Central National Bank, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, has been elected chair- 
man of Group One, Pennsylvania Bank- 
ers’ Association. 


Dunean L. Beckes, former Lynden, 
Washington, postmaster, has’ joined the 
staff of the First National Bank of that 
city. 

Harold R. Peters, treasurer of the 
Waldorf System, was elected a director 
of the Massachusetts Trust Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


George W. Peltier, first vice president 
of the California National Bank, Saera- 
mento, California, has resigned to become 
president of the Farmers and Mechanics 
Bank, sueceeding the late Robert M. 
Richardson. 


J. C. Galbraith, formerly assistant 
manager of the Salt Lake branch of the 
Federal Reserve Bank, resigned to take 
up position as vice president and cashier 
of the National Bank of Idaho. Before 
coming to Salt Lake he was assistant 
cashier of the San Francisco bank and 
cashier at the Oakland, California, bank. 


Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. 


Mr. 
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THE SOLICITATION 
(Continued from page 21) 
he was entitled, but as an act of 
condescension. Why, it was a bus- 
iness crime to borrow from a bank. 
I ean remember, when | 
young clerk in this company, that 
the proudest boast of our founder 
was that he never had to borrow 
from his bank. 


Was a 


ANDERSON. Fortunately times have 
changed. Now banking and _ bus- 
iness are so closely interwoven that 
each would be quite 
without the other, certainly 
would be unprofitable without the 
other. 
business enterprises depends largely 
upon the co-operation of the banks, 
and the profitableness of the banks 
depends largely upen the borrow- 


impossible 
each 


We believe the suecess of 


ings of business. The relation is 
reciprocal. 
Spac~pinG. That is certainly true. 
And that is the reason 
why you will always find a cordial 
welcome at institution. Mr. 
James Jackson, vice president in 
charge of this district, knows that 
his value to our institution increases 
in proportion to his cirele of ac 
quaintanees and contacts with bus- 
The knowl 


regarding 


ANDERSON. 


our 


iness in his territory. 

edge that he will gain 
vour line of industry, of business 
conditions in this territory, will fully 
repay him for the time used during 
your visit. It will afford us 
much pleasure to reciprocate your 
cordial reception to me and to be able 
to show you at first hand the man) 
facilities we have developed to fill 
adequately the needs of our cus 


also 


tomers. 
SPAULDING. I appreciate your in 
vitation and will at least eall at 
your bank and meet Mr. Jackson. 
ANDERSON. There is just one more 
point that I wish to speak about. 
We have noticed from the state 
ments issued by your broker, that 
at certain periods during the year 
you have surplus funds on hand. 
I assume that this account 
of the seasonal character of 
business. 


is on 
your 


to you in adjusting your eash posi- 
tion during these periods. Send 
your surplus funds to us, leave a 
fair amount on deposit and we will 


buy bankers’ acceptances and prime 


commercial paper with the balanee. 


By taking this action you will be 


able to receive a higher rate ot 
interest, yet at the same time keep 
your funds as liquid as eash. In 


ease you should have need for these 


funds we would either buy back 


the paper for our own portfolio or 
dispose of them in the open market. 


It is needless to say that these in- 
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vestments are made with 
approval. 

Mr. Spautprnc. That is a fine sugges- 
tion. We may be able to do bus- 
iness on that basis. I will discuss 
this matter further with your Mr. 
Jackson when I call next month. 

Mr. ANDERSON (rising). It certainly 
has been a pleasure to have this 
opportunity of meeting you, Mr. 
Spaulding, and outlining the faeil- 
ities of our institution. I would 
like to have you keep these points 
in mind (counting on fingers) first, 
the commercial character of our 
bank ; second, our ability to take care 
of our customers during a period 
of depression; third, our ability 
to trade mark your commercial 
paper and to facilitate its distribu- 
tion; fourth, the services of our 
eredit, foreign and industrial de- 
partments; fifth, our close personal 
contact, and lastly our assistance 
in adjusting your cash position. 
Thank you, Mr. Spaulding. (shakes 
hands). 

Mr. SpavupinG. It has been a pleasure 
to have you eall, Mr. Anderson. 

(Both bow, Anderson walks 
door, curtain falls.) 


your 


towards 


BUSINESS CONTINUES AT 
A GOOD RATE 


The year which has just closed has 
seen production in the United States 
in nearly all lines either at the high- 
est level ever reached or very 
thereto. The yield of farm crops was 
less than that of 1922, but the official 
valuation for 1923 is $8,322,695,000 
against $7,449,804,000 in 1922. This in- 
crease, however, was largely in cotton 
and corn, and the figures for these erops 
are somewhat misleading as indicators 
of prosperity, inasmuch as in the case 
of cotton they represent a high price for 
a small yield grown on a large acreage, 
and in the ease of corn the crop is 
mainly fed on the farms. Agriculture 
in many loealities is still laboring under 
difficulties mainly due to unbalanced 
price relations. 


elose 


Employment has been practically up 
to the limit of the labor supply; the 
railroads have made a new year’s record 
for transportation; the production of 
iron has been greater than in any pre- 
vious year, and that of steel close to the 
maximum. The number of railroad ears 
loaded, which is the best general index 
to the volume of commodities moving 
in trade, has exeeeded the figures for 
the year 1920, which previously held 
the record. Bradstreet’s compilation 
of building permits granted in about 
165 important cities of the country for 
eleven months to and including Novem- 
ber shows a total of $2,845,612,000, a 
gain of 24 per cent over the correspond- 
ing period of last year. The country’s 
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A Flood Of Light 
Without A Fixture 


value of 
efficient, glareless light for your work- 
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ing force, then we have a proposition to 
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advertising 
advantages of a novel dignified method 


direct lighting that we have made in 
thousands of the leading banks through- 
out the country, our catalog tells. 
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eleven 
$3,487,449,909, an 
$257,736,551, and its imports aggregated 


exports for the 
gated 


months aggre- 
increase of 
$2,818,958,260, an inerease of $685,- 
541,771. 

The revival of business after the great 
postwar slump of 1920-21 began to be 
noticeable in the spring of 1922, when 
building operations over the country 
were resumed on an inereased scale. 
Industrial conditions improved in the 
fall, and in the early months of 1923 
the improvement became more _ pro- 
nounced. In the spring all outdoor 
operations opened with increased vigor, 
the demand for labor exceeded the 
supply, wages and process began to 
move upward and the symptoms of a 





boom were generally recognized. In the 
building industry the demand for skilled 
labor exceeded the supply, and bonuses 
over fixed wage scales soon appeared, 
with the result that inereasing costs and 
the evident state of congestion caused a 
large amount of work to be postponed. 
The falling off of permits and contracts 
caused a revulsion of sentiment, which 
affected the entire situation. 
The sudden up-rush of wages and prices 
created an unfavorable reaction. The 
business publie had too keen a recollee- 
tion of the boom of 1920 and what fol- 
lowed to want to participate in another 
experience of the kind. Trading became 
cautious and continued so throughout 
the year.—National City Bank. 
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MIDLAND BANK, CLEVELAND 
IN ITS NEW HOME 


The Midland Bank of Cleveland 
opened its new home in the William- 
son Building, Euclid Avenue at the 
Public Square, on Monday, December 
3rd. More than fifteen thousand people 
visited the banking room and safe de- 
posit vaults during the day and evening, 
and the institution opened many 
hundreds of accounts and took in nearly 
$100,000.00 in new deposits. 

The Midland Bank’s new quarters are 
those occupied by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland before the comple- 
tion of that institution’s own building 
last August, but a new entrance has 
been provided, and the ground and base- 
ment floors of the building remodelled 
to give The Midland an exceptionally 
convenient and attractive home. 

Changes in the Euclid Avenue facade 
of the Williamson Building, although 
necessarily limited by the nature of the 
original construction, have given The 
Midland one of the most attractive bank 
entrances in the city. The main en- 
trance, midway between the Public 
Square corner and the arch which gives 
the office floors is slightly 
recessed, the name of the bank and the 
familiar trade mark appearing above. 
This is in carved and polished granite 
with a great sliding sereen of bronze, 
behind which are revolving doors which 
give access to the main banking room. 

Immediately to the left of the en- 
trance are the City and foreign collec- 
tion departments, while the commercial 
and loan departments are ranged along 
the west side of the public space. At 
the rear is the officers’ platform, as 
when the Federal Reserve Bank occupied 
this space, with private offices and con- 
ference rooms behind. 

Across the publie space from the com- 
mercial department is the bank’s trust 
department situated between the passage 
to the main building entrance and the 
savings department lobby at the right 
of the officers’ quarters. On this lobby 
are the savings and trust windows and 
the officers of the trust department. 
Behind them, as behind the commercial 
windows, is working space. 

The Midland Bank has taken 
without material change, the 
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vaults of the Federal Reserve Bank in 
the Williamson Building — basement. 
Safe Deposit equipment has been in- 
stalled, however, and a complete burglar 
alarm system, while every part of the 
main floor is also provided with elec- 
trical protection devices. Access to the 
vaults and coupon rooms is had by a 
great marble stair, at the right of the 
main entrance, and descending toward 
the street. 

The main banking space on the main 
floor is paved with gray Tennessee 
marble, and the screens finished in York 
fossil marble and walnut. Tellers’ 
wickets are in ornamental bronze of 
colonial design with plate glass between, 
carried to a height of about six feet. 
The unusual width of the lobby, 33 feet, 
and the exceptional open effect obtained 
and the arrangement of the tellers’ 
windows, together with the height of 
the ceiling and the ample lighting from 
south and west, make the room more 
than ordinarily attractive. 

The Midland Bank leased the William- 
son Building space a year and a half 
ago with the understanding that it was 
to have possession upon completion of 
the new Federal Reserve Bank Building 
which was to be ready last January. 
The eight months’ delay on that structure 
held up The Midland’s remodeling 
operations correspondingly. 


Walker and Weeks, who planned the 


new 


Federal Reserve Bank Building, 
have had charge of the remodeling for 
The Midland. 

A new building is planned by The 
Morsemere National Bank, Morsemere, 
New Jersey. 

The National Bank of Commeree, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania plan the 
erection of a two story bank building. 


Plans are being drawn for making 
alterations and adding a third floor to 
the building of the Peoples Trust Com- 
pany, Tamaqua, Pennsylvania. 


Plans are being drawn for alterations 
and an addition to the Ashland National 
Bank building of Ashland, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


The Union Deposit Bank, Clymer, 
Pennsylvania plans the construction of 
a new building. 


The Bueyrus Building & Loan Com- 
pany of Bueyrus, Ohio, plans to re- 
model its building. 


A new bank building is contemplated 
for The Citizens National Bank, 
Hemingford, Nebraska. 


Alterations will be made to the 
Central Union Trust Company’s bank 
building of New York City. 


A new building is planned for the 
Central Savings Bank, New York City. 


The five story building of the Buffalo 
Trust Company, Buffalo, New York, 
will undergo alterations to cost about 
$100,000. 

Plans are being drawn by Thomas M. 
James Company for the Wellsburg Na- 
tional Bank, Wellsburg, W. Va. 

Plans and specifications are being 
prepared by Thomas M. James Com- 
pany for a new home for the Montelair 
Savings Bank, Montelair, N. J. 


Plans have been prepared for the 
erection of a new building for the 
United Bank and Trust Company of 
Sacramento. California. 


The Merchants Trust Company of 
Paterson, New Jersey expects to open 
a modern banking establishment in the 
South Paterson district on or about 
next January 1, with a capitalization of 
$100,000. 


Plans have been prepared for a one 
story and mezzanine floor bank build- 
ing, for the Bank of Italy on the corner 
of Third and “D” Streets in Marysville, 
Yuha County, California. 


The Peoples Bank of White Bluff, 
Tennessee, is constructing a new build- 
ing, two stories high. The main floor 
will be oceupied by the bank and the 
second floor by offices. 
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A brick and stone bank and office 
building will be built for the Boston 
Five Cent Savings Bank, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


The Mechanics National Bank, Mill- 
ville, New Jersey is planning a new 
building. 


Plans are being drawn for a new 
building for the Roxborough Trust 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
It will be a one story structure. 


The Chatham & Phenix Bank, 84th 
Street and Lexington Ave., New York 
City, is having plans prepared by the 
Thomas M. James Company for a new 
branch. 


A recent bulletin of the Central 
Savings Bank in Detroit to its Branch 
Managers and others ealls attention to 
the fact that during the past 24 years 
the amount accumulated in the Central 
Savings Bank has been multiplied 50 
times while the population of Detroit 
has increased but four times and the 
total deposits of all Detroit banks, com- 
bined, has increased but seven times. 

Since the Central Savings Bank 
became affiliated with the First National 
Bank and moved into its new quarters 
at the corner of Woodward and Cadillac 
Square, a little more than a year and 
a half ago, its deposits have more than 
doubled, indicating the regard the in- 
dustrial workers of detroit have for this 
healthy institution. 
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Cairo National Bank, Cairo, Illinois 


WE DESIGN AND 
BUILD BANKS 


We Invite Thorough Investigation by 
Prospective Builders 


Our system produces maximum conven- 
ience for Banker and Customer—and at 
minimum expenditure. 


The W. W. BEACH COMPANY 


Engineers Architects Builders 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


“Better Buildings in Less Time at 
Lower Cost” 
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THOMAS J. VERNIA 


1924 MAY BE BIGGEST 
BUILDING YEAR 


By THomas J. VERNIA 
President Indiana Limestone Quarrymen‘s 


Association 
MERICA may see the biggest 
building year in history during 
1924. 
For several months all indications 


have pointed to a future of unusual con- 
struction activity. In recent weeks 
operations to be completed 
during the winter months have been 
opening up quite generally throughout 
the country. In thirty-six eastern states, 
which comprise seven-eights of the 
the country’s total construction volume, 
November showed a 19 per cent increase 
over the same period the preceding year. 
Contract awards have been averaging 
in volume approximately $60,000,000 
weekly, which is $6,000,000 over the 


building 


average recorded during the last quarter 
of 1922. 

Surveys have indicated that 1923 was 
the largest building year in the history 
of the country and 25 per cent greater 
than the preceding twelve months period. 
As the old year closes we find the nation 
in need of approximately $8,000,000,000 
worth of new construction, a goal that 
probably could not be attained if the 
construction industry were to run full 
speed for the next eighteen months. 

Economists and business analysts agree 
that upon the amount of construction, 
more than upon. anything else, will 
depend the general state of business in 
1924. Judged on such a basis, the 
logical conclusion is that the new year 
will see general prosperity in America. 

During 1923 approximately 12,000,- 
000 cubic feet of building stone has been 
shipped from the quarries of the Bed- 
ford-Bloomington district. This is 
about 30,000 car loads. The output of 
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1922 totaled 25,000 cars, which was 80 
per cent greater than in 1921. Eeo- 
nomical production due to the ingenuity 
pf eut stone machinery manufacturers 
has resulted in the rapid advance of 
this industry, and the growing demand 
jis expected to develop new production 
peaks next year. 

Basie building material manufacturers 
were unprepared for the heavy demands 
of the past three years. Plant capac- 
ities were extended to the utmost and 
there has been at no time a surplus of 
labor. 

Today the construction industries are 
well prepared for the big 1924 building 
program with ample reserves and in- 
creased capacity. 


The Chicago Trust Company, Chicago 
recently published a 56 page book called 
“The Making of a Trust Company,” 
written by William T. Cross, a member 
of the institution, which describes its 
21 years’ experience since the founding 
in 1902. The book is printed on heavy 
deckle-edge paper and has a preface 
by George Ade on “Regarding Banks— 
{Then and Now.” 


The Franklin County National Bank, 
Royalton, Illinois plan the erection of a 
new building. 


The First National Bank, Fiora, 
Illinois, plans to remodel its building. 


A new six story building will be 
erected at the corner of North Broad- 
way and East Ferguson Street, Tyler, 
Texas, for the Citizens National Bank. 
The bank will oceupy the first two floors 
of the building and the other four floors 
will be utilized for offices. The building 
when completed will cost between $200,- 
000 and $400,000. 








Plans are being’ drawn for a two 
story bank and office building, 50x140 
feet, for The Union State Bank of South 
Chicago. 


The Kaspar State Bank of Chicago 
contemplates the construction of a new 
building or the remodeling of its present 
quarters. - 


Contract has been awarded for the 
erection of a one story $150,000 build- 
ing for the Astoria Branch of the Long 
Island City Savings Bank, Long Island 
City, N. Y. 


A fourteen story bank and office 
building to cost $500,000 will be con- 
structed for The Union Bank and Trust 
Company, Huntington, West Virginia. 


Plans are being drawn for the con- 
struction of a $50,000 two story build- 
ing, 50x140 feet, for the Security Na- 
tional Bank, Norman, Oklahoma. 





STATE BANK OF EWEN 


Ewen, Michigan 


K. M. Vitzthum & Company, bank 
architects, Chicago, Illinois, have been 
awarded a contract for a new building 
for the Security National Bank, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma. The banking 
room will be 75x140, 32 feet high, and 
will be furnished in Travatine stone. 
The basement, which will be used for 
the trust and safe deposit department, 
will be 90x160. 





The Farmers and Merchants Bank 
of Duluth, Minnesota, is planning a 
bank and office building. 


The building of the Security Trust 
Company, Rochester, New York will 
undergo remodeling. 


Alterations to the Peckville National 
Bank, Peckville, Pennsylvania, will be 
made next spring. 


The Bank of -Wyatt, Wyatt. West 
Virginia plans the construction of a 
$25,000 building. 


Seymour Trust Company, Seymour, 
Conn., has just moved into its new bank- 
ing home, which was designed by the 
Thomas M. James Company. 


Plans are being drawn by Thomas M. 
James Company for a large addition to 
the Union Savings Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Steubenville, Ohio. 


Banks Built, Remodeled, 
Planned, Designed, 


ESIGNED and built under our 
“ACTUAL COST” plus “FIXED 


FEE” plan with substantial saving 


to owner. 


Equipped 


ERE is a typical example of the many 
handsome, substantial, practical bank 
buildings and interiors that we have planned, 


Write us for information regarding 
building your bank. Expert advice. 


designed, built and equipped ready for 


occupancy. Additional photographs, floor 
plans, sketches and suggestions are yours 


No obligation for consultation for the asking. 


BOND-HUBBARD COMPANY 
Bank Builders 


1438 First National Bank Building 


Write for a copy of our illustrated 
portfolio showing photographic views 
of bank exteriors and _ interiors. 


ST. LOUIS BANK EQUIPMENT CO. 


Chi , I. 
—— 807-811 Walnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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bank’s quarters. 


This bank owned a corner lot with space around it and decided to make it pay a profit. 
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Hence the three stores shown above in addition to the 





WHEN THE SMALL BANK BUILDING 
YIELDS A REVENUE 


Mercantile establishments and others enjoy 
occupying quarters in an attractive, up-to- 


HEN the building of a new bank 
in a smaller city is under discus- 
sion, the question frequently arises 
whether to erect an exclusive bank struc- 
ture, or one which will be a combination 
bank and business building. When a 
large well-located lot is held by the 
bank, it is often desirable to improve 
the entire property, thereby bringing 
in a revenue that will make the building 
a profitable investment to the owners. 

An example of this is the sketch here 
shown. The building is located on a 
lot 60x150, on the best corner in a town 
of about six thousand population. The 
first floor of the building provides for 
a banking room 36x95, suitable in size 
and arrangement for their large and 
rapidly growing business. One large 
store room, with the same front-facing 
as the bank, extends nearly the whole 
length of the building. Two smaller 
stores face the side street, and extend 
to the covered loading court at the rear. 
A large community room in the well- 
lighted basement has its entrance from 
the main street, through the joint 


entrance in the second story stairway. 
There was a demand in the town for 
good store buildings, and the owners, 
almost as soon as the contract for the 





date building as much as the bank does 


By GEORGE S. BOND 


President, Bond-Hubbard Company, Bank Architects, Chicago 


construction was signed, rented all three 
rooms on long leases, at a good price. 

Not only was there a demand for mer- 
eantile accommodations, but also for 
good office rooms in an up-to-date build- 
ing. A large part of the second floor 
was given over to offices, single and en 
suite. 

All office space has already been en- 
gaged, by desirable tenants. 

On the second floor, at the rear, are 
two well-arranged flats. These have a 
separate stairway leading from the side 
street, and a service stairway to the rear 
court space. One of these flats is re- 
served for the janitor and his family. 
This convenient location will help greatly 
for efficiency in his work. Several 
applicants are waiting for the second 
flat. 

The which will be derived 
from the rental of the space not oc- 
cupied by the bank, will be very satis- 
factory. After allowing a good rental 
fee for the banking room, for taxes, 
insurance, depreciation on the building, 
and the necessary expenses for heating, 
lighting, and janitor service, a very 
good income on the amount invested is 
assured. 

This combination of bank building, 


revenue, 













with mereantile rooms and offices, does 
not interfere, in any way, with having 
a fine looking artistic building. The 
architectural treatment of the exterior 
of the building in the sketch gives an 
appearance of three distinct buildings, 
but it is really one unit, all being under 
roof. The bank, which is on the 
corner, has a front in modern Corinthian 
style, of gray granite and Bedford 
stone; with light buff pressed brick on 
the side and Bedford stone trim. The 
large Corinthian columns and caps on a 


one 


gray granite base, make a very attrae- 
tive bank front. The three store fronts 
dark brick, laid in dark 

The stores have large plate 
glass display windows, with copper 
frames. All and frames in the 
building are of steel and copper. 

The banking rooms separated 
from the rest of the building by brick, 
tile, and conerete fire-walls, and _ rein- 
foreed conerete floor and ceiling slabs. 
The bank basement is entirely separate 
from the remainder of the basement. 
The central heating plant is under the 
stores in the rear. 


are in rug 


mortar. 
sash 


are 


The plans for the arrangement and 
the equipment of the bank interior are 
very complete. The finish is in walnut 
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The second floor plan of the bank on the preceding page shows how the space was planned for a dozen and a half rentable offices and two 


apartments, yielding a substantial income. 


and Fluere Tavernelle marble, with ex- 
clusively designed lighting fixtures and 
window drapes. The decorations will be 
in soft, light colors, in panel and blended 
effects, and the ceiling will be ornamented 
with rightly proportional 
cornice. 


beams and 


There is no question that a good look- 
ing bank building, with modern furnish- 
ings and equipment, makes a strong 
appeal to customers, and a marked in- 
erease in patronage invariably results 
from building improvements. Not only 
this, but when other businesses, profes- 
sional, mercantile, ete., are housed in 
attractive quarters, an increase in 
eustom comes their way also. In this 
ease, with the bank in such close 
proximity, the very convenience for the 
business people and their patrons will 
help materially in an added patronage 
to the bank and an increase in its 
revenue. 


Sketches are being made of a one 
story brick and stone building for the 
First National Bank, Fargo, North 
Dakota. 


A $200,000 bank building 
erected for the Federal 
of Little Rock, 


will be 
Reserve Bank 
Arkansas. 


The Bank of Europe, New York City, 
has just awarded contracts for new 
banking quarters from plans prepared 
by the Thomas M. James Company. 


The Chicopee Savings Bank of Chi 
copee, Mass., just awarded contracts 
for new banking rooms to the Fred T. 
Ley Company of Springfield, from plans 
prepared by Thomas M. James Com 
pany. 


A two story building will be con- 
structed for the Tarentum Savings and 
Trust Company, of Tarentum, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Alterations will be made on a two- 
story store building for the Cheltenham 
National Bank, Cheltenham, Penn- 
sylvania. 


The Maryland Surety and Trust Com- 
pany of Hagerstown, Maryland, will 
erect a bank and office building six 
stories high and costing $200,000. It 
will be 50 x 150 feet. Alfred C. Bos- 
som of New York City, is the architect. 

An addition to the bank and office 
building of the Mahoning National 
Bank, Youngstown, Ohio, will be made 


next spring, at an expenditure of $500,- 
000. 


About $500,000 will be invested in a 
new building for the First National 
Bank of Louisville, Kentucky. 

The Citizens State Bank, Coleman, 
South Dakota, plans the construction 
of a one story building to cost about 
$20,000. 


Plans are being drawn for the con- 
struction of a one story bank building, 
25x70 feet, for the Schenectady Trust 
Company, Schenectaday, New York. It 
will cost $36,000. 


Contract has been issued for the eree- 
tion of a new bank building for the 
Bank of Manhattan Company, Fresh 
Pond, York. It will be a one 
story 40x75 feet, and will 


New 
structure, 


cost $60,000. 


Plans are being drawn for a one story 
building for the Ogdensburg Bank, 
Ogdensburg, New York. 


The Bank of New York and Trust 
Company, New York City, is planning 
extensive alterations to its building at 
52 Wall Street, which was owned and 
oceupied by the New York Life In- 
surance and Trust Company before the 
merger. In 1909, after the National 
City Bank moved to its present, building, 
the New York Life Insurance and Trust 
Company acquired the interest in the 
property. The offices oceupied for 
many years by the Bank of Nova Scotia 
and the Diseount Corporation, together 
with the old office of the New York 
Life Insurance and Trust Company, 
will be thrown into one large office 
occupying the entire banking floor of 
the building with an area ‘of about 
14,000 square feet. 


Iowa Banker’s Short Course 

The annual bankers short course at 
the University of Iowa will be held 
January 21 to 25 inclusive under the 
auspices of the Iowa Bankers Associa- 
tion and the university. Members of 
the faculty of the college of commerce 
under Dean C. A. Phillips will comprise 
the course lectures. Twelve corre- 
spondence lessons in each of four sub- 
jects will supplement the short course 
throughout the year. A first and second 
year correspondence course have been 
outlined. 


The first year course includes prin- 
ciples and problems of economies, 
principles of accounting, theory and 
history of banking and commercial law. 
The second year course will include aec- 
counting problems, business forecasting, 
investments and bank administration. 
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WHEN BANKERS CO-OPERATE 
WITH ACCOUNTANTS 
By Curnton H. Scoveti 
Scovell, Wellington & Co., Accountants, Boston 
HAT should the bank absolutely 
count on from the accountant, 
and what can accountants and bankers 
do in the way of co-operation? 

First of all, the accountant has a re- 
sponsibility to state a balance sheet 
which will in no wise mislead the bank 
credit man. You may differ with your 
client and possibly with the accountant 
as to the exact form of the statement, 
but, in my opinion, you have no real 
grievance unless the statement is sub- 
stantially misleading, or gives you a 
fair chance to go wrong in your judg- 
ment of the condition of the company. 

You are entitled to rely upon your 
accountant to make a systematic use of 
methods well calculated to produce 
proper statements. In other words, 
your accountant should have craft skill. 
You are entitled to rely on this as 
much as on his possession of character; 
yet a great deal of faulty audit work is 
due to this very thing—a lack of, or 
improper application of, craft skill. 

I had a ease called to my attention re- 
cently. I positively would not have 
believed' that the accounting firm in 
question could have assembled such an 
assortment of assets in one total and 
used the label which they are said to 
have put on to it. They simply fell 
down, in my opinion, on their plain 
responsibility to everybody concerned. 

At the same time I heard of a some- 
what similar case which was just enough 
different in the circumstances, and a 
good deal more different in the profes- 
sional background, to make me draw the 
conclusion offhand that the man con- 
cerned was feeling his way in profes- 
sional work, and was not sufficiently 
experienced to recognize the full signif- 
icance of what he was doing. 

If the facts are as they were stated 
to me in the first case, no excuse could 
be intelligently supplied for what was 
done. In the other case, investigation 
would, I think, disclose chiefly inex- 
perience. 

Under this general responsibility of 
stating a balance sheet that will in no 
wise mislead, the accountant has a re- 


sponsibility of getting in all the facts, 

ALFRED es BOSSOM and putting them in the proper places. 
One of my partners encountered a 
banker who had the nerve to say: “Put 
ene Wb, Avena NEW YORK your reserves on the right-hand side of 
; the balance sheet so that the statement 

will look better to the average stock- 

Correspondence Invited holder and creditor.” The principal re- 

serves under consideration were for bad 
debts to reduce accounts receivable to 
their net cash value, and for in- 
ventories to reduce the total, shown 
at cost, to the market, which at 
that time was substantially below cost. 
We explained to the banker that the 
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TEXAS BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
GALVESTON, TEXAS 


The new home of this bank now in course of con- 
struction will be the tallest building in Galveston. 


Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 
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MIDLAND TERRA ©MTA 


Assets! Place Terra Cotta facing 
high when computing building 
values, for its beauty and vogue are 
lasting and the maintenance cost is 
low. No other facing gives a build- 
ing sO permanent an asset. 


Midland assures a uniformly high 
quality of Terra Cotta that can be 





Kuroate Tieriont Bue depended upon to provide and 
HOLABIRD © ROCHE, 4rd preserve the inherent qualities of 


this material. 


MIDLAND TERRA COTTA COMPANY 


105 WEST MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


BUILDING NEARING COMPLETION 
SINGLE CONTRACT FOR ENTIRE BUILDING 


ARCHITECTURE 


CONSTRUCTION 


EQUIPMENT 


A. MOORMAN & CO. 
BANK BUILDERS 


SAINT PAUL 


WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLET—“‘THE BANK BUILDERS” 


accounts and inventories were not assets 
for more than their real value, shown 
as the net of the gross figure less the 
reserve in each case, and we refused to 
prepare the statement so that the re- 
serves might be mistaken (as the banker 
frankly stated he wished them to be 
mistaken) to be merely part of surplus. 
While our stand in the matter seemed so 
obviously the only correct one, the banker 
and the client felt so aggrieved that we 
lost the engagement. 

There has been a good deal of comment, 
and pertinent comment, about condensed 
balance sheets. I remember a Boston 
banker saying one day: “I should like 
to see your complete audit report.” I 
said: “I am perfectly willing you 
should, but, Mr. Banker, you will find 





nothing in the complete report to in- 
fluence your judgment any further than 
in the so-called condensed balance sheet 
which we have already supplied.” 


In making that statement I intended 
to take the ground absolutely that we 
had a duty not to condense in any way 
that would in effect hide significant facts. 
Condensation which does not hide, which 
facilitates a quick grasp of the situa- 
tion (particularly when balance sheets 
are to be given a wide distribution, as 
in the case of those who are selling com- 
mercial paper and want to put out a 
balance sheet that can be quickly seen 
and sized up), is entirely proper. But 
an accountant should never condense to 
hide. 


Another subject given important con- 


sideration is the matter of proper 
certificates. The accountant should take 
the same responsibility for inventories 
that he would take for accounts receiv- 
able, for example. We have no sym- 
pathy whatsoever with the idea that a 
part of the current assets are to be 
verified independently, and a part of 
them handed over to the accountant by 
the concern under audit. Consequently 
we have given unqualified certificates 
only when we have unqualified access to 
inventories and inventory verification. 

In all eases where we take full re- 
sponsibility for quantities, prices and 
mathematies in connection with  in- 
ventories, we say: “We have made an 
examination of the accounts, records 
and inventories.” Then we certify 
without any qualification. In all cases 
where we do not actually take the in- 
ventory, or intimately supervise it, but 
later make tests of quantities and take 
full responsibility for prices and 
mathematics, we say in our certificate: 
“We have made an examination of the 
accounts and records.” In our com- 
ments we say we did not check the 
actual inventory quantities at the time, 
but made sufficient tests to satisfy our- 
selves. In cases where we accept in- 
ventory quantities as furnished without 
verification, but take responsibility for 
prices and mathematics, we say: “We 
have made an examination of the ae 
counts and records, and accepting the 
inventory quantities as furnished to us 
by the treasurer of the company, we 
certify.” 

In all cases where we accept the in- 
ventory as furnished us, without verifica- 
tion of quantities, prices or mathe- 
maties, (we would never do this in the 
ease of a certified balance sheet for 
credit purposes), we say: “We have 
made an examination of the accounts 
and records, and accepting the in- 
ventories as furnished to us by the 
treasurer of the company, we certify.” 

In regard to accounts due from officers 
or employers, it is my unqualified 
opinion that if I came across a balance 
sheet that had, say, $200,000 of 
ordinary normal sound accounts re- 
ceivable, and I saw $450 that had been 
loaned to some employe of the firm to 
help him over some hard spot in his 
domestic career, I should not see any 
necessity for insisting that $450 appear 
on a balance sheet separately from the 
ordinary accounts receivable. It has no 
significance whatsoever, and I should 
feel that I was fully entitled to exercise 
my professional discretion and leave it 
as part of the regular accounts. 

On the other hand, if I found (as I 
occasionally do) that the president of 
the company, and his son, and son-in- 
law, and so forth, had been overdraw- 
ing their so-called drawing accounts— 
that is apparently what they were for— 
and had created a situation of the kind 
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WE ARE 


Bank Architects 


We make a special study of each individual 
problem. 


We are experts in the mechanical equipment of a 
modern bank. 


We bring twenty years of experience to your 
problem in handling contracts and contractors. 


We are your agent. 


STONY ISLAND 
TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 
Cuicaco, ILL. 
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If you contemplate re- , Oe et Iu, 
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a new building, let us give 

you our proposition. 


What Our Service 
Consists of 


1—Consultations, preliminary sketches, 
estimates of cost, including water 
color design of proposed building. 
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2—Complete plans, specifications, full 
size details and awarding of con- 
tracts in conjunction with owner. 


3—Complete superintendence BOWMANVILLE NATIONAL BANK 


Cuicaco, ILL. 


W. GIBBONS UFFENDELL, Bans Architect 


39 S. STATE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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that you have in mind, I would not 
leave it off, no matter what happened. 

Another item that causes some com- 
ment is accounts receivable from affiliated 
companies. Nowadays there are many 
affiliations in business, and if I found 
the XYZ company selling small bills of 
merchandise in due course of trade to 
the affiliated ABC company and the 
latter was paying promptly and reg- 
ularly, and the amount was perfectly 
normal, I would not see any occasion 
to set that item down as due from an 
affiliated company. If the advance was 
for something besides merchandise, if 
payments were not’ being made 
promptly, if the amount was an im- 
portant proportion of all receivables, or 
if it had any earmarks to make it 
special, it should, of course, be shown 
separately. I think you are entitled 
to look to your accountant to use some 
discretion and not merely be a reporter. 

Another thing which you shoulé look 
to your accountant for is this: do not 
condone window-dressing. Some of it 
is entirely proper. That is, a great 
many concerns plan to get themselves 
into better shape at the time of their 
statement date, and at best that is on 
a par with your thought that a man 
should “clean up,” as you say, once a 
year. This is all right, but on the other 
hand, the practice has not yet been 
entirely discontinued of keeping the 
cash book open for some days after the 


ROGERS PARK NATIONAL BANK, Chicago, Illinois 
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end of the fiseal year and as a result 
making a statement which has no pay- 
ables. Such statements were common in 
New England as recently as a dozen or 
fifteen years ago. Obviously they were 
unnatural, for no business that is doing 
even half a million dollars a year can 
make a normal statement with no 
payables. You would recognize that 
immediately as a case of window-dress- 
ing. 

Bankers ought to look to the ac- 
countant to use established good audit 
practice. When an accounts receivable 
ledger is examined, one may find a con- 
siderable number of credit balances. 
These should not be substracted from the 
debits. If they are credit balances and 
mean something they are debts; they 
are accounts payable; they do not 
diminish accounts receivable just because 
the company happens to have a running 
account with such concern. It is the 
same way with the accounts payable 
ledger. If there are debit balances, 
they are receivables and should not be 
set down to diminish payables. 

An accountant certainly has a re- 
sponsibility to put out a balance sheet 
in such form that bank credit men will 
recognize it. A certified statement put 
out in printed form and widely known 
all over the United States went into 
various banks and five different inter- 
pretations were given to the current 
ratio with identically the same printed 





facts. Such a number of interpreta- 
tions is utterly out of reason, if the 
accountant uses accepted good form. 

Another point regarding audit practice 
is that the accountant has a responsibil- 
ity to organize the audit so as to make 
his work count as much as _ possible. 
That means a wise choice as to what 
he shall do. I am something of an 
iconoclast on the subject, because I have 
seen a prodigious amount of time devoted 
to what Kipling called “footing and 
carrying one,’ when what you really 
wanted to know was: What are the 
values there? Is the inventory current 
or obsolete? Well balanced or other- 
wise? The auditing practice of this 
country as a whole pays altogether too 
little attention to inventory, and spends 
too much time in checking postings and 
things of that kind, important as they 
are. 

Besides fixing attention on important 
things, the accountant should organize 
his work with mechanical helps. For 
example, our firm has issued a series of 
standard practice instructions as_ to 
what a man shall do to verify notes, 
contingent liabilities, ete.; and even 
when we take full responsibility (in the 
commonly accepted sense of that word) 
for an inventory, we nevertheless have 
a two-page sheet of questions which we 
ask the officers of the company to 
answer and sign. 

Here is a sample—a certificate re- 


Bank Buildings 
That Fit Into 
Modern Needs 


We are specialists in planning, designing, 
constructing and equipping the mocern bank 


building. 


Our 


trained corps of architects and 


engineers bring to every bank building prob- 


lem that broad experience which assures the 
banker of maximum results from his building 
investment. 


If you are contemplating building or 
remodeling, we shall be glad to have the 


An attractive type of bank building embraciug in its construc- 
tion many of the features that are essential in modern bank 


management. 


privilege of consulting with you. 


(Booklet upon request) 


-Frederick J. Teich 


Suite 814-16 Garrick Bldg. 


Bank Architect.and Engineer 
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The new home of the Seacoast Trust Company of Asbury Park, N. J., is built of 
English Bath Stone, the first building of this material erected in the United States. 











SEACOAST TRUST COMPANY, ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


Thomas M. James Company 


3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


garding liabilities. This is for an officer 
to sign: 

“(1) I hereby certify that to the 
best of my knowledge and belief all 
liabilities for material and equipment 
purchased, payrolls, salaries and ex- 
penses incurred and accrued up to the 
close of business on ........ date are 
recorded in proper amounts on the 
POURS OF CHO oo siccds Company as at 
that date, except as follows: 

“(2) That there are no commitments 
for future purchase at prices in excess 
of present market values, or for materials 


in excess of probable requirements, 
except as follows: 
“(3) That there are no contingent 


liabilities on account of notes receivable 
discounted (if any, see list attached), 
accommodation endorsements, contracts, 
bonus or profit-sharing agreements, 


Bank Architects and Equipment Engineers 


342 Madison Ave., New York 


pending lawsuits, or any other cause, 
except as follows: 

“(4) And that none of the assets 
of the company have been assigned or 
pledged as security for liabilities except 
OF TG iccidcwcendwnnes - 

We do our work to detect as many 
of these liabilities as we can, but we 
put this down in front of the respon- 
sible officer of the company and ask 
him to sign. And we find a great many 
perfectly honest men look at that and 
say, “Oh, yes, that reminds me.” They 
had no thought of covering up anything; 
they were just as honest as the next 
man, but there was something they had 
not thought anything about and some- 
thing we did not have access to. 

Such a certificate makes them think. 
We use standard printed forms, and a 
man coming back from an audit must 


Fuller Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 


produce the forms with the proper 
signatures or give a partner of our 
organization a reason why he did not 
use them. This is an example of what I 
mean by organizing the work to make 
it effective. So when you hear of a man 
under audit saying. “They are asking 
me to sign some of those —————— 
statements,” we want you to understand 
that our request is worth while for your 
protection and for ours. 


One of the petty things which has 
bothered me a lot is to find people talk- 
ing about a statement “as of January 
1st,’ when I should say what they 
meant was “as of the close of business 
December 31st.” You may say that is a 
little bit of nomenclature that makes no 
difference, but only this morning I had 
my attention directed to a letter in 


(Continued on page 93) 
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CUTTING 
COSTS 


A HANDY SPEEDOMETER 
ON THE BANK’S INCOME 


Making out the bank income tax return 
ceases to be a staggering burden when 
cashier applies this simple analysis 


By W. F. GRAUPNER 
Cashier, Desplaines State Bank, Desplaines, II. 


WoO the problem of 

making out the income tax returns 
for our bank was something which I 
looked forward to with fear and which 
[ was invariably in the habit of putting 
it off until the very last minute. When 
the time would come when I could no 
longer postpone the matter I used to 
stay down at the bank from closing 
time until the wee, small hours for 
several nights and usually emerged from 
the ordeal with weary eyes and brain 
and a feeling that I had been through 
a terrible, painful experience. It was 
a burden that left an indelible stamp 
upon my mind throughout the entire 
year. 


years ago 


comes to fill out the income tax report 
only two or three hours are required. 

How was this accomplished? 

All sources of the bank’s income were 
classified and segregated into 13 divi- 
sions, and space was provided for these 
on a sheet ten inches wide by nine and 
one half inches from top to bottom (See 
Fig. I). Each of the revenue-producing 
departments of the bank was given a 
vertical column on this form and 31 
horizontal spaces were provided for the 
days of the month. The first three 
vertical columns are for interest on 
notes, interest on and 


mortgages, 


in- 


I resolved to analyze the situation 
and if possible find a plan that would 
help to lessen some of the difficulties of 
the income tax return problem. 







October 1922 
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Formerly it had been my practice to 
delve deeply into the bank’s ledgers 
and follow out an intricate and pains- 
taking investigation of our earnings 
that required hours of time and patience. 
But we have finally devised a plan for 
recording all the interest and discount 
earned by the bank, in other words our 
gross profits, in such a compact and 
convenient manner that when the time 
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Fig. 1. 


records cf gross income for months and the year. 
lated for easy reference. 
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INTEREST AND DISCOUNT $7,299.68 
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terest on bank deposits. 
two columns report the daily earnings 
of the loan department and the mort- 


Thus the first 


gage department. Next are four 
columns to show the interest on bonds, 
including municipal and United States 
bonds. There is a special column for 
discount on commercial paper. The 
analysis reveals the daily and yearly 
rental from safe deposit boxes, and also 
the receipts from foreign exchange, 
which in a country bank of a little 
more than a million dollars in deposits 
is not apt to be a large item. Then 
there are two columns on the form for 
commission on mortgages and bonds and 
a final space for premiums on bonds. 
This analysis of interest and discount 
is not made up every day owing to the 
changing of volume from day to day. 
If the bank were of larger size probably 
these would be prepared daily. As it is 
a bookkeeper is able to prepare the 
monthly analysis in about an hour at 
one sitting. At the end of the year the 
total receipts of the various departments 
are taken from the monthly analysis 
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Income taxes for the bank are made out quickly and easily with the aid of the above 


All sources of revenue are classified and tabu- 
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sheets, added up, and transferred to 
another sheet, which is the interest and 
discount summary for the year. The 
summary of earnings for the year is 
made out on the same form as the 
monthly analysis. Here, with the total 
receipts for the various departments 
for the year are indicated the numbers 
that refer to the particular sections of 
the income tax report where these 
amounts must be listed. This is a great 
convenience when the income report is 
to be made out. The non-taxable items 
of municipal and United States govern- 
ment bonds are listed with the words 
“non-taxable” after them, thus showing 
that they will not have to be listed in 
the income tax report. This summary 
for the year is the means that enables 
us to complete the entries for gross 
earnings on the income report in many 


Salary toGross Earnings. 


Expense to Gross Earnings..... 


Interest to Gross Earnings. 
Loss to Gross Earnings... . 
Gross Profit 
Depreciation 


Salary to Gross Earnings.. 
Salary to Net Earnings.. 


Fig. 2 


RESULTS! 


Letters attest that banks are constantly 
getting results from ideas suggested in 
each issue of the Bankers Monthly. 


This publication wants you to continue 
to profit by the ideas it presents. A 
single plan applied to your business 
and worked well may mean hundreds 
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hours less time than formerly. It keeps 
us informed as to the gross receipts for 
the period and gives us a line on 
what the expenses ought to be for any 
certain period in the future. 

Every item of expense, it might be 
mentioned, is also listed on a special 
form and we ean readily deduct the 
amount of expenses from the gross earn- 
ings and secure the net earnings for a 
month or a year. 

In connection with our summary of 
gross earnings we have worked out an 
interesting table showing how the sum 
of gross earnings is divided up among 
Gross Profit, Salary, Expense, Interest, 
Losses and Depreciation {See Fig. 2). 
We have estimated this ratio for all the 
years since the bank was organized in 
1905 and the comparison of the relative 
importance of these items from year to 


1921 


19.4 
18.7 
35.3 
9.5 
8.5 
8.6 


19.4 
42.8 


1922 


21.9 
20.3 
31.7 
3.4 
21.2 
1.5 


21.9 
45.6 
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year is shown in such a way as to tell 
us in which direction our organization is 
going. We are now planning to chart 
this and other information about 
the bank and when that is done we will 
have a complete picture of the trend of 
conditions in the various departments in 
regard to the important matter of how 
much we are earning. 


The system we have in operation at 
the present time, however, has been so 
productive of benefits to us that we feel 
that other bankers who do not have a 
similar plan for analyzing their income 
from all different sources will be amply 
repaid by installing one. The system 
saves time, saves worry and saves ex- 
pense. It in addition furnishes myself 
and the assistant cashier with some of 
the most vital facts of the business in a 
most convenient form and enables us to 
point out these facts to our president and 
directors in the easiest manner. By 
helping us to have a strong grasp on 
the facts and conditions it helps us to 
increase our earnings more and more. 
The analysis might be ealled_ the 
“speedometer” of the bank—it tells us 
how fast we are going. 


Mrs. R. T. Shuler was elected as 
eashier of the Bristol State Bank, 
Bristol, Florida. She is the only 
woman bank cashier in the State of 
Florida. 
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MAMMOTH COIN DISPLAY 
ATTRACTS BUSINESS 


Have you seen the largest coin ever 
used by man? Or the smallest? 

Both of these were on display in the 
lobby of the City National Bank, 
Clinton, Iowa, for several days recently 
together with about 30,000 specimens 
of other coins from all parts of the 
world and all periods of history. 

The coin collection of Farran Zerbe, 
former president of the American 
Numismatic Association, had been 
secured by the bank and was arranged 
in the lobby, directors’ room, customers’ 
room and on the mezzanine. The dis- 
play was made the occasion of a visit 
to the bank on the part of hun- 
dreds of school children of the 
city as well as a _ great many 
citizens who were attracted to the bank 
by advertisements in the local news- 
papers. Children were shown through 
the bank in classes from grammar 
schools and high schools. The exhibition 
of coins made an effective tie-up with 
National Education Week which oc- 
curred at the same time. 


Mr. Zerbe, owner of the collection of 
coins, was on hand and was in personal 
charge of the exhibit. 

There was an example of almost every 
kind of exchange ever used by man in- 
cluding specimens of paper, cloth, 
tobacco, shells, and hard and soft metals 
which have been used by mankind in 
one epoch or another as a medium of 
exchange. 

The visitors had the privilege of see- 
ing the eheck written by Abraham 
Lincoln to John Hay in 1869 and the 
check for $40,000,000 which the United 
States government paid to the French 
Panama Canal Commission for rights in 
the Canal Zone. 

Woodpecker’s scalps used by the 
American Indians as money were shown. 
The tobacco money of the south seas 
was displayed and the porcelain coins 
of the far east. 

There was the smallest coin in the 
world, a bit of gold about the size of 
a pinhead, and the largest piece of 
money known to man—which is from 
Sweden, is 10 inches in diameter, made 
of copper, and weighs six and one half 
pounds. At the time it was used it 
was worth about four dollars in United 
States money. 

Mr. Zerbe’s collection also contains a 
recent German coin made of aluminum 
which is stamped for a value of $200,- 
000,000 marks, the actual value of 
which is a mere trifle. There was a 
splendid exhibit of United States ex- 
perimental coins, those which have been 
tried out but not actually used. If the 
face value of all these coins which were 
exhibited in the City National Bank of 
Clinton could be realized today there 
would be an amount of approximately 
$50,000,000. Needless to point out, a 
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coin of the realm of King Tut is value- 
less from the standpoint of modern 
commerce. 

An interesting feature of the display 
was a number of checks bearing the 
signatures of practically every president 
of the United States from Washington 
to Harding. The rare $11 and $12 
United States bills were shown. This 
display might be said to have been a 
history of the world in money. 


AN ASSOCIATION THAT AIDS 
THE MUTUAL BANKS 


(Continued from page 30) 
still the only one devoted exclusively to 
the interests of the mutual savings 
banks. This has proved to be an im- 
portant factor in the unifying process. 

At the second annual conference in 
Philadelphia, April 1921, the number 
attending rose to five hundred. Here 
it was decided to ask the members for 
yearly dues of a nominal amount for the 
support of the organization. 

In this first year of its existence the 
Association had co-operated with the 
great mutual life insurance companies 
and the National Association of Owners 
of Railroad Securities in an effort to 
protect the railroad investments of its 
member banks; had appeared before 
Congressional committees and aided in 
the passage of the Esch-Cummins Bill. 
The members enthusiastically re-elected 
the first group of officers to head the 
association for the next year: President, 
George E. Brock, Vice President 
Filliam E. Knox, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Milton W. Harrison. 

For the next convention in 1922 
Atlantic City was chosen, and the dele- 
gates rose to the eight hundred mark. 
The Association could now look back 
to solid accomplishment, by the force of 
united action, in the Revenue Act ex- 
empting mutual savings banks from 
Federal Income Tax and in a remark- 
able increase in accounts through a 
spirited National campaign for twenty 
million savers. At this conference 
official recognition was given to a 
Women’s Division, the organization of 
which had been recommended in No- 
vember by the  secretary-treasurer, 
Milton W. Harrison, at a meeting of the 
Council of Administration at the Union 
League Club, New York. The same 
officers still headed the Association with 
the addition of a Second Vice President, 
R. W. Dwyer of the Dime Savings 
Bank, Hartford, Connecticut. Each 
one of these gatherings, with added 
work and experience as a national unit 
to look back upon, had gained in value 
and in interest. From each, the dele- 
gates returned with renewed enthusiasm 
for the mutual savings institution and 
its ideal of unselfish service. 

The fourth convention was held in 
Buffalo last June. Here a slight change 


— 


was made in the governing officers of 
the association. Four times during the 
year Mr. Harrison, then secretary, had 
brought together at the National head- 
quarters of the association the secretaries 
of the state associations. This proved 
to be such an effective help in stinulat- 
ing the work of those organizations that 
the convention felt it ought to be given 
permanent form. According] a Council 
of State Secretaries was created to act 
as an advisory body to the Council of 
Administration and also to pass first on 
matters of state interest. 


The present officers of the Associa- 
tion, elected at this convention, are: 
President John M. Wadhams, treasurer 
of the Torrington Savings Bank, Con- 
necticut; Vice President, J. M. Willcox, 
vice president of the Philadelphia 
Saving Fund Society, Pa.; Executive 
Vice President, Milton W. Harrison; 
Treasurer, A. S. Van Winkle, president 
of the Empire City Savings Bank, New 
York; Secretary, Hunter J. Smith. 

At this meeting the horizon of mutual 
savings bank unity was expanded still 
further. The banks had gone from 
isolated units to the temporary unity 
of delegations, to permanent state asso- 
ciations, to a national unit. They now 
took the next logical step and added this 
clause to the constitution. “Any trustee 
savings bank of Great Britain, France, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Sweden, Belgium 
and Denmark and any other foreign 
country may become affiliated as asso- 
ciate members by the payment of the 
sum of $25 per annum. Such associate 
members may send delegates to the con- 
ferences of the association and when 
duly accredited may be entitled to one 
vote.” 


The activities the association had 
carried on and is planning for the 
coming year were outlined by the 
speakers at the Buffalo convention. 
They are many and varied. One that 
will demand extensive investigation and 
study on the part of the committee 
appointed for the work is the question 
of public utility investment for the 
savings bank and the attempt to for- 
mulate some basic rule for as a test of 
their reliability. This committee in con- 
junction with a similar committee of 
the National Electric Light Association 
had already commenced its studies and 
the conference continued it with the 
same personnel. Also the special com- 
mittee on insurance, appointed at the 
Atlantie City Convention, was continued. 
In view of the small amount of loss 
sustained by savings banks the Associa- 
tion is desirous of finding out just what 
is a fair compensation for the banks to 
pay in return for the protection 
afforded. 


Dr. 


Steiner, professor of political 
economy in the City College of New 
York and economist of the Association, 
with Mr. Harrison made a comprehen- 
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offers to corporations, firms and 
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engaged in foreign trade. These include 
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sive study of savings bank investment 
policies, the results of which were 
published in pamphlet form and which 
has proved to be of great constructive 
value to the members of the Association. 
The Association has also worked in co- 
operation with the National Thrift Com- 
mittee, with Columbia University in 
holding a summer course to train women 
for service in banks, and with numerous 
other organizations. 


In the last four years the National 
Association of Mutual Savings Banks 
has shown a good “exeuse for being.” 
It has been a stimulating influence in 
the creation of a new era in the savings 
bank world. An aloofness that pre- 
vailed in many institutions has been 
given up. Bank officials have become 
more receptive to new ideas and wider 
viewpoints. Intelligent advertising has 
become the rule rather than the excep- 
tion and a realization had dawned that 
it is well worth while to educate the de- 
positors and the public. Greater in- 
terest and more frequent contact with 
employes has resulted in an elevation of 
morale and service. 


All this is a substantial record of 
achievement. But the members are 
looking forward to still bigger things. 
Mr. Harrison voiced the future well at 
Buffalo: “We believe there is great 
opportunity for further development of 
our association and the establishment of 


the mutual savings institution as a 
prime factor in our economic life; to 
spread the ideals of that institution 
from coast to coast thus tending to 
protect all savings funds in whatever 
character of institution they may be 
deposited. This is, in itself, a tremen- 
dous goal to reach.” 


Announcement is made of the appoint- 
ment of L. B. Graham as vice president 
in charge of sales and advertising for 
the A. D. Joslin Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Chicago. 


At a recent stockholders’ meeting of 
the Morris Plan Company, Dallas, 
Texas, E. R. Brown, vice president and 
general manager of the Magnolia Petro- 
leum Company, and Judge W. M. 
Holland, president of the Dallas Rail- 
way Company, were elected to the board 
of directors. 


Howard Couch, who has been cashier 
of the Emden Bank of Shelbina, Mis- 
souri for fifteen years, recently re- 
signed, to accept a position with the 
Farmers Bank at Laddonia, Missouri. 


C. D. Lennox was elected president 
of the First National Bank of Clarks- 
ville, Texas, succeeding the late E. M. 
Bowers. Mr. Lennox has served as vice 
president for several years. 


John W. Long, vice president of the 
Virginia National Bank, Petersburg, 
Virginia, was elected president of the 
Banking Trust and Mortgage Company 
at a recent meeting of the board of 
directors. He succeeds G. Cleveland 
Wright, who remains as chairman of the 
board. 


Albert M. Creighton was elected a 
director of the National Shawmut Bank, 
Boston, Massachusetts. He is head of 
the firm of Albert M. Creighton, shoe 
manufacturers of Lynn; vice president 
and director of the Central National 
Bank of Lynn, and a director in the 
Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Com- 
pany and in the Lynn Gas and Electric 
Company. 


H. Aldous Dixon, for three years 
superintendent of the Provo City 
schools, Provo, Utah, has tendered his 
resignation effective January 1, to accept 
an appointment as managing vice pres- 
ident of the Farmers and Merchants 
Bank. 


Randall Graves of the Peoples Com- 
mercial and Savings Bank, Bay City, 
Michigan, was elected president of the 
State Bank of Linwood, succeeding 
Paul R. Dinsmore, who has severed his 
connection with that institution. 
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“400 Bushels Potato Club” Formed 

The potato growers of Pennsylvania, 
in an effort “to stimulate improvement 
and more economical production,” have 
organized a “400 Bushel Potato Club.” 
Membership in the Club will be limited 
to growers who produce 400 bushels or 
more potatoes per acre. 

By virtue of the fact that he grew 
479 bushles of potatoes per acre, W. D. 
Werman of Northampton County is the 
acting president of the Club, and T. J. 
Reitz, Union County, who raised 417 
bushels per acre, is secretary. 

rold suitably engraved, 
together with life memberships in the 
Club, will be awarded to all farmers 
who pass the required test. Last year, 
over 40 growers “made the grade,” but 
on account of the unfavorable season, 
it is not expected that as many will be 
successful this year. 


badges, 


Ohio Farmers Increase Profit on Wheat 

Many Ohio farmers made more on 
their wheat this year than they made the 
year before. Exceptional yields offset 
the lower price commanded by the grain. 

Realizing, they say, that these asser 
tions contradict common understanding 
of the situation, rural economists at the 
Ohio State University make public, with 
the consent of the 20 farmers concerned, 
strict accounts kept by representative 
Greene County wheat growers for the 
past four years. 

F. L. Morison, who issues the state- 
‘ment, remarks that these facts and 
their implications do not demonstrate 
that all wheat crisis talk was exagger 
ated, but simply that Ohio, by reason of 
high yields to the acre and a diversified 
farming plan, appears to have escaped 
the severe loss that in other States was 
general. 

The figures show that, high yields 
having reduced per-bushel cost of pro- 
duction, these 20 farms produced wheat 
at an average cost of 83 cents a bushel 
this year, a figure 11 cents below the 
average selling price from August to 
October. 


Work will be started on the new bank 
building for the Commercial Bank of 
Maryland, Baltimore, Maryland, about 
April, 1924. It will be one story high, 
25x50 feet, and will cost $20,000. 
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Dairy Club conducted by 
People’s Bank, 
Humboldt, Tenn. 


Poultry Club members 
outside the bank 
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HOW A BANK IS PROMOTING 
SOW, COW, AND HEN 


Pig, dairy, and poultry clubs are 
evidence that this Tennessee bank 
is emphasizing crop diversification 


By W. H. KEATHLEY 
Cashier, Peoples Bank, Humboldt, Tennessee 


In *918 pure bred hogs in the vicinity 
of Humboldt, Tennessee were a minus 
quantity. Today there are over 500 of 
them. The cause is to be found in the 
pig club organized by the Peoples Bank 
of Humboldt. These hogs are visible 
evidence of the concrete benefits accru- 
ing to a community through the promo- 
tion of agricultural club work. No one 
ean deny that such a number of hogs 
are a stimulating and uplifting influence 
in the agricultural life of a small town 
and that they will ultimately, if not im- 
mediately, result in more deposits in the 
bank—especially when the club work 
is backed up by a spirit of whole- 
hearted co-operation with the farmer as 
we believe is evidenced by this bank. 

In addition to the pig club there is a 


registered dairy club of 25 members 
which is sponsored by the Peoples Bank. 
Members of the club are constantly 
shipping cream and from time to time 
are inereasing their herds. This club 
is a second and important item in the 
agricultural program of the bank. 

The bank co-operated with the County 
Home Demonstration agent by deliver- 
ing to a pure bred poultry club more 
than 750 White Rock eggs at actual 
cost. Some of the pullets hatched from 
these eggs took first prize at the free 
eommunity fair held in Humboldt. 

Furthermore, as another instance of 
what this bank is doing to upbuild the 
community, it co-operated with the 
county farm agent in placing several 
hundred bushels of high grade seed in 
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the hands of the farmers. The farmers 
reported satisfactory results as they 
were able to command a better price for 
their product by using the better seed. 

The Peoples Bank is at all times glad 
to use the lobby of the bank for any 
literature the farmers want whether it 
is along the line of preventing boll 
weevil, co-operative marketing, or any- 
thing else which will be of mutual benefit 
to those who are keeping the world alive. 
The county farm agent knows just 
where the bank stands on this matter 
and he does not hesitate to call upon 
the bank for anything he wants done 
for the farmers. In regard to boll 
weevil the bank is recommending that 
one of the best ways to prevent this 
pest is to plant early and fertilize the 
land with barnyard manure if possible. 
This will advance the crop, and in many 
sections will develop it before the boll 
weevil arrives on the seene. 


New Federal Agricultural 
Finance Head Appointed 

Nils A. Olsen, formerly in charge of 
the Government seed grain loan work in 
the northwest, has been appointed by 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace to fill 
the vacaney as head of the Division of 
Agricultural Finance caused by ‘the 
recent resignation of V. N. Valgren to 
enter commercial business. The ap- 
pointment takes effect November 30. 

Mr. Olsen has been connected with 
the Department of Agriculture since 
1919 when he entered the service to do 
research work in agricultural history. 
In 1922 he was assigned to the Advisory 
Seed ‘Loan Committee in connection with 
farmers’ seed grain loans in the North- 
west, and was placed in charge of seed 
loan office at Grand Forks, North 
Dakota, to direct the making and collect- 
ing of loans. This fall he was executive 
secretary of the committee appointed 
by Seeretary Wallace in connection with 
the preparation of the Seeretary’s 
report to the President on the wheat 
situation. 

Mr. Olsen is a native of Illinois. He 
was graduated from Luther College, 
Iowa in 1907, and received an A. B. 
degree. He took a year’s graduate work 
at Johns Hopkins, in 1909 received an 
A. M. degree in history and economies 
after a year’s study at the University 
of Wisconsin, and then spent two years 
at Harvard University, receiving an 
A. M. degree in 1912. 


The First National Bank, Hudson, 
New York celebrated its first anniversary 
recently. In the first year of its 
existence the bank has increased its de- 
posits from $3,677,487 to $4,413,541. 


Allen J. Diefendorf, until recently 
cashier of the First National Bank, 
Silver Creek, New York, was elected 
president of the bank, succeeding H. P. 
Burgard, resigned. 


Appreciation 


of patronage is always best, evidenced 
by service, and we feel that it is 
particularly appropriate at this time 
to assure our banker friends of re- 
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newed efforts in their behalf. 


THE LIVE STOCK iirc BANK 


OF CHICAGO 


Selecting a Correspondent 

In deciding to establish a banking 
connection in a large city a bank must 
take into consideration a number of 
different requirements that bear upon 
the relation that will be set up between 
the institutions. An analysis of a bank’s 
requirements in choosing a Chicago con- 
nection has been recently published in 
an interesting manner by The Union 
Trust Company, Chicago. The more 
important factors of this situation are 
set forth in a booklet ealled “Selecting 
A Chieago Correspondent Bank,” which 
is nine and three fourths inches wide 
by fourteen inches from top to bottom 
(a size which compels investigation by 
the person upon whose desk it comes.) 

The questions of Chicago exchange, 
interest on balances, and borrowing 
facilities provided by The Union Trust 
Company for correspondents are taken 
up in this booklet and the collection 
facilities which have given this institu- 
tion the reputation of being an ex- 
cellent B/L bank are described. 


The investment services afforded cor- 
respondents include co-operation in 
building up bond departments, advice 
on collateral, supplying of safe bonds, 
commercial paper, bank acceptances, 
and government bonds. 


The Union Trust Company, Chicago 
furnishes several services through its 
foreign department, supplies eredit in- 
formation for customers, and trust and 
safe department services. 

In regard to new business co-operation 
the following quotation from the book- 
let is interesting: 

“In regard to matters of publicity 
and new business effort, our plan is to 
analyze our own growth and set an aim; 








to examine our services and assure our- 
selves that they are worthy of promo- 
tion before undertaking to feature them; 
to seleet our logical markets, choose the 
best available selling forces and wield 
them under a closely knit promotion 
program that has a well defined future 
objective.” 

SOUTHERN BANKERS DETER- 
MINED TO REVIVE KING 
COTTON 
(Continued from page 27) 
crushers, railroad companies, imple- 
ment manufacturers and other industrial 
organizations sent official delegates; 
the agricultural press was well rep- 

resented. 

The first day of the convention was 
given almost wholly to reports of 
scientists as to what had been aecom- 
plished in scientifie research, and to dis- 
cussions by inventors of machines and 
devices for fighting boll weevils. The 
second day was given to discussion of 
economic questions involved in the boll 
weevil menace, and on the third day 
permanent organization was perfected, 
and plans adopted for undertaking a 
big effort to gain control of the boll 
weevil in 1924. 

President Rives was made chairman 
of a permanent committee of 22, to be 
named by him, for carrying on the work. 
All but four or five of this committee 
of 22 were named by the chairman and 
ratified by the Convention before ad- 
journment. Among those who promptly 
accepted service on this committee were 
the following: Dr. W. D. Hunter, of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
in charge of investigations of the 
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Bureau of Entomology on crop pests of 
the Southern States, with offices at 
Houston, Texas; B. R. Coad, of the 
same department, in charge of the boll 
weevil laboratory at Tallulah, La; 
W. D. Hass, vice president of the 
Louisiana Bankers Association, Alex- 
andria, La.; Dr. W. E. Hines, State 
Entomologist of Alabama, Auburn, Ala.; 
Dr. D. C. Hull, president of Mississippi 
A. & M. College, and president of the 
Association of Southern Agricultural 
Workers, Starkville, Miss.; C. H. Mark- 
ham, president, Illinois Central Railroad, 
Chicago; W. R. Scott, president, 
Southern Pacific Railroad, Houston, 
Texas; Chas. H. MacDowell, president, 
Armour Fertilizer Co., Chicago; H. M. 
Rankin, representing the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange, New Orleans, La.; 
H. H. Rovyee, vice president, Cotton Ex- 
change, New York; Dr; Tait Butler, 
editor of Progressive Farmer, Memphis, 


Tenn.; W. D. Ferris, president, Texas 
Farm Bureau, Ennis, Texas; R. D. 


Bowen, Paris, Texas; Professor J. W. 
Fox, manager, Delta Pine and Land Co.; 
Scott, Miss.; David R. Coker, Cotton 
Breeder and Cotton Factor of Hartsville, 
8. C.; J. W. Arrington, president, Union 
Bleachery, Greenville, S. C., and A. B. 
Bryan, president of the Association of 
Agricultural Editors, Clemson, S. C. 
The Committee met at New Orleans 
on November 17th and perfected or- 
ganization, outlined its policy and ap- 
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pointed a sub-committee to look after 
securing a strong executive secretary. 

In the meantime, the Association of 
Southern Agricultural Workers had 
called a special meeting and elected a 
committee of 15 from their membership, 
to be known as the Cotton Council, of 
which W. R. Dodson, Baton Rouge, La., 
was elected chairman. This Council 
will work in co-operation with the Boll 
Weevil Control Association, in that it 
is already undertaking to bring together, 
in proper form, all the scientific data 
on the boll weevil and on cotton produc- 
tion under boll weevil infestation, and 
will prepare a digest of all the investiga- 
tions now under way at the experiment 
stations, and by the Bureau of En- 
tomology, and as far as may seem 
practical, also the work being done by 
corporations and private individuals, 
with a view of placing this information 
in the hands of the Boll Weevil Control 
Association. A joint session of these 
two bodies is scheduled for January 
10th to 12th, at Birmingham, Ala., at 
which time it is hoped that full plans 
will be perfected for a vigorous cam- 
paign for a united effort to suppress the 
cotton boll weevil during 1924. 

According to policies agreed upon by 
the Executive Committee at the New 
Orleans meeting on the 17th of No- 
vember, and according to plans of the 
Boll Weevil Council, it seems that we 
are assured of an organized, co-oper- 
ative effort to secure the very active 
interest of all business enterprises, 
bankers, and commercial interests, to 
work with the farmer on a sane, con- 
servative, intelligent program for cotton 
production for 1924. If the general 
plan for securing thorough organiza- 
tion of all these interests becomes effec- 
tive, we believe that it will be the 
greatest movement for the betterment of 
agricultural conditions, generally, in the 
South, that has ever been launched. 
We believe that the plans have been 
wisely considered and that the per- 
sonnel of the workers should beget the 
confidence of everyone in the earnest- 
ness of those behind this movement. No 
member of the Executive Committee of 
the Boll Weevil Control Association or 
of the Cotton Council will draw any 
pay for his services, except to be reim- 
bursed for the necessary expenses of 
attending meetings. All of the funds, 
therefore, that may go into the treasury 
of this Association, will be spent for 
the vigorous prosecution of the policies 
that have been laid out and that will 
be more fully formulated for bringing 
about more complete control of Amer- 
ica’s greatest insect pest. 


John Aird, vice president and general 
manager of the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce, New York, New York was elected 
president of the Canadian Bankers’ As- 
sociation at its annual convention in 
Montreal. 
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TAKING THE BANK TO ITS 
TERRITORY 


(Continued from page 18) 
people is unmatchable and a_ golden 
asset. 

In the light of the United States ree- 
ognition of Mexico and St. Louis being 
a logical Mexican market) in the states, 
the party crossed the Rio Grande for a 
look at the southern Republic. We 
arrived in time for a revolution, which, 
according to opinion down there, cannot 
be of long duration. 

“The Mexican people will not gener- 
ally, join such a move” said one business 
man; “they have failed to get what they 
so often were promised, the rank and 
file want peace and stability.” 

Mexico is strictly on a gold basis, a 
nation with the greatest circulation in 
the world, every credit being made in 
either gold or silver. There are practi- 
eally no forms of credit. When it is 
realized that 95 per cent of business in 
this country is done on credit, the handi- 
eap to progress is apparent. They don’t 
even enjoy the credit arising from the 
circulation of bills, not even from the 
circulation of checks, which is practi- 
eally nil. Business is transacted through 
bank drafts, eliminating the enormous 
floating credit we indulge in through the 
exchange of checks. Consequently, 
there is little commercial banking as we 


know it. No loans on farms, live stock, 
ete. It is even against Mexican law to 


borrow on livestock or any commodity 
that is movable. 

Boxing and Rotary clubs seem to be 
doing, at least for the North of Mexico, 
what the revolutions have failed to do. 
Through these two agencies, the peons, 
or workers, in the big mills through 
boxing, and the business leaders through 
Rotary, are learning the lessons of fair 
play and co-operation. 

Delegates representing the National 
Bank of Commerce in St. Louis were 
treated to a noonday boxing program of 
the workers in the Fundidora de Fiero 
y Acero, or steel plant. Three thousand 
workers looked on and cheered a series 
of interesting bouts. At the big glass 
plant, one of the most conspicuous 
things is a prize ring. The kids at 
school are boxing, not fighting. Every 
street corner carries the emblazoned 
message of the next professional prize 
fight. 

Monterrey has taken to boxing as a 
substitute for the bull fight. A group of 
the best merchants and manufacturers 
are bringing instructors from the states 
for their employes. Every Saturday 
night the featured boxing show supports 
such stars as Kid Allen, Sam Langford, 
Tommy White and other American 
stars. 


Senor Ulmer, president of the steel 


plant, explained that a year ago, if one 
employe had struck another half as hard 
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as they do in the ring, that two thirds of 
the plant would have joined with one 
“ista” or the other and fought it out 
for weeks. 

“But boxing,” said Ulmer, “has taught 
them the essentials of fair play, how to 
be good losers; it’s the best adjunct to 
our plant we’ve found, for, once you 
have given the peons the means of or- 
ganized pleasure, they become most 
satisfactory and skilled workers. 

Mexican merchants were pretty much 
individuals until Rotary came. Now 
they join in spirited campaigns and 
have gained such suceess that their 
opinion is sought by the governor of 
the state of Neuvo Leon in public 
matters. And the spirit; one could 
have closed his eyes at the dinner given 
our party and imagine he was back in 
the states. Monterrey is losing its 
Mexican traits in the enthusiasm of 
Rotary. 

The cities visited on the trip were: 
Zaredo, Monterrey, Matamoros, Browns- 
ville, Galveston, Houston, San Antonio, 
Dallas, Fort Worth, Tulsa, Muskogee and 
Oklahoma City. 

The personnel of the party was as 
follows: W. F. Carter, J. C. Doneghy, 
E. A. Fause, W. L. Hemingway, John G. 
Lonsdale, C. F. G. Meyer, N. L. Moffit, 
David Sommers, J. B. Strauch, F. W. A. 
Vesper, F. J. Paro and W. B. Weisen- 
burger. 

Upon the return to St. Louis the party 
was the special guest at a luncheon 
tendered us by the Chamber of Commerce 
when a review of the general trade infor- 
mation gained on the trip was given. 


’ 


James E. Baum is New A. B. A. 
Protective Head 

The American Bankers Association 
announces the appointment of James E. 
Baum of New York as Manager of its 
protective department to succeed L. W. 
Gammon, resigned. The protective de- 
partment directs the Association’s activ- 
ities aimed at the prevention and in- 
vestigation of crimes against banks and 
their employes. 

Mr. Baum comes to the American 
Barkers Association from the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, of which 
he is field manager. After studying 
in the Wharton School of Finance of 
the University of Pennsylvania, he 
spent nine years in auditing and organ- 
ization work specializing in  publi¢ 
utiJities and the petroleum industry 
Four years of this time were foreign 
fields. Mr. Baum was for some time 
engaged in the work of organizing the 
International Chamber of Commerce. 


F. N. Finger, credit manager of the 
Guaranty Trust Company, New York 
City, for the last five years, has re- 
signed to become vice president of Edgar 
T. Ward’s Sons, Ine., a specialty steal 
products firm of Newark, New Jersey. 
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Looking Ahead 


E past year has proved 
the business building 
power of hard work di- 
rected by sound conserv- 
Indications point 
to an encouraging year of prosperity 
in store for 1924, and The Drovers 
sincerely trusts that your activities 
will bring you your just share of 
The friendly, effi- 
cient Drovers Service that has so 
often helped our correspondents to 
please their customers is available 
to give you a Chicago connection 
with every phase of modern banking 
handled in one place. 
a happy New Year, and we can help 
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F. L. Capers, formerly with the 
Crystal Glass Company, Walnut Park, 
California, has purchased the interest 
of L. D. Henry in the Walnut Park 
State Bank. The board of directors of 
the bank held a meeting at which Capers 
was elected president and director and 
C. A. Larson a director to fill the places 
of Mr. Henry and Miss Mabel Henry. 
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OVERSEAS FINANCE 


SHALL WE REDUCE OUR CLAIMS 





ON EUROPEAN DEBTORS? 


PEAKING recently at a dinner of 
the bankers and members of the bar 
of Pittsburgh, Frederick W. Gehle, vice 
president of The Mechanics & Metals Na- 
tional Bank of New York City, urged a 
reconsideration of the attitude adopted 
by President Coolidge and the admin- 
istration at Washington with respect to 
the remission of European debts to the 
United States. Mr. Gehle in particular 
made a plea for a scaling down of the 
obligations of France to the United 
States Treasury, the principal of which 
is in excess of $3,840,000,000, and the 
unpaid interest of which runs now to 
several hundred million dollars. Mr. 
Gehle said: 

“There can be no question regarding 
the obligation of France and the other 
debtors to the United States; their 
signatures are affixed to the notes which 
are now held by the Treasury Depart- 
ment in Washington, and any deliberate 
attempt to dishonor those signatures 
would amount to repudiation. Such a 
thing would inject dishonesty and fraud 
into international finance, and would 
break down the whole structure of trust 
and confidence among nations. 

“At the same time, there is a generous 
way of looking at the proposition. 
France and the other Allies ineurred 
the major part of the debt to our 
Treasury in the interest of the United 
States. By this I mean that for fifteen 
months after our entrance into the war 
we were not in a position to supply 
American troops for work in the trenches, 
and the place which those troops should 
have occupied was held by French, 
English, Italian, Belgian and other 
troops pending the day when we were 
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By FREDERICK W. GEHLE 


Vice President, Mechanics and Metals National Bank, New York 


ready. A large part of the debts of 
the Allies were incurred to support those 
troops who were acting as substitutes 
for our own. Guns, ammunition, food- 
stuffs and other supplies sent from the 
United States that otherwise would have 
been used by Americans, were used by 
others, and those others, not only made 
the great human sacrifices but 
charged with the expense. That expense 
was translated into debt, and the debt 
stands today. 

“The total of Europe's obligations to 
the United States, amounting now, 
principal and interest to more than 
$13,000,000,000, is a prodigious stum- 
bling block in the way of readjustment 
and reconstruction. How the sum will 
ever be paid is beyond anyone’s power 
to conceive; that it will ever be paid in 
full very few people really expect. The 
interest alone at as low as 4 per cent 
would compel Europe, a broken conti- 
nent, to pay more than $500,000,000 a 
year. Payment of this sum would entail 
a great turnabout in the foreign trade 
of the United States; instead of export- 
ing on balance, this country would have 
to import on balance in order to provide 
the exchange against which foreign 
nations could draw in settlement of their 
obligations.” 

Discussing the business outlook for 
1924 Mr. Gehle said: 

“Factors which are operating most 
positively in favor of the country are 
the energy and ability of the American 
people, and their extraordinary facility 
for production and distribution. The 
abundance of the country’s supply of 
food and raw materials; the extent of 
the domestic buying power; the read- 
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The total of Europe’s obligations to the 
United States is a prodigious stumbling 
of reconstruction 







iness with which the national wealth is 
responding to development; the ade 
quate manner in which the credit 
structure is lending itself to every right 
demand—all these are factors decidedly 
favorable to the business outlook. From 
a banking point of view, the financial 
wealth of the country is manifested in 
the strength of its credit structure. 
Bank loans, according to current state- 
ments, are above a year ago and are 
higher than at any time before, with 
the exception of 1919 and 1920, but re- 
serves also are higher by a wide margin, 
and with the exception of certain see 
tions of the agricultural west, the dif- 
ficulties of the credit situation which 
marked the country’s affairs not long 
ago have been corrected. The banking 
system is in a strong position—so much 
so that in contrast with the pulling-in 
process of 1920 and 1921, there is 
presented a problem of how to direct 
the available credit flow, making it at 
the same time productive and secure. 


“The outlook is favorable, but there 
are many problems to be overcome if 
business in the coming year is to enjoy 
any forward sweep. They include the 
extremely high wages in many indus- 
tries, the elevated plane of living costs, 
and the disproportionate prosperity of 
our industrial and agricultural sections. 
They include the unreasonably burden- 
some seale of national, state and munie- 
ipal taxes, and the hostile attitude of 
certain groups of politicians to corpo- 
rate interests, and the insistence upon 
extending government help where it 
should not go. They include the social 
and economic disorders of Europe, the 
disruptions of the international ex- 
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changes, and the credit and trade in- 
stability of countries which have long 


been identified with us through the 
channels of commerce. 
“These influences may exert a_ re- 


straining influence on any sharp upward 
swing, but in the last analysis the 
eountry’s condition is one of real and 
undisguised economie strength. After 
all, absence of overproduction, stability 
of prices, and a condition of easy money 
is concerned, there is no indication of a 
downward movement that would in any 
way be reminiscent of the disastrous 
collapse of 1920, while, with respect to 
the credit, the eurrent level of money 
rates and the strong reserve position 
of the banks offer adequate assurances 
there.” 


German Gold in United States 

The gold holdings of the Reichsbank 
declined from over 1,044,829,000 marks 
on March 1 of this year, to 469,727,000 
marks on September 22, according to 
advices received by the Finance Divi- 
sion of the Department of Commerce. 
The decrease mainly represents amounts 
sold or pledged either to meet foreign 
obligations or to purchase foreign eur- 
reney. At least 143,000,000 marks are 
reported to have been sold to New York 
and withdrawn from Berlin. This sum 
is equivalent to nearly $35,000,000. 
There may have been additional amounts 
sold to New York but withdrawn from 
foreign deposits of the Reichsbank or 
else reported under some other heading. 
The reflection of these transactions is 
doubtless visible in the reported imports 
of gold into the United States from 
Germany. Up to May 1 of this year 
there were no receipts reported, the 
amounts since then by months were as 
follows: 


WS ca ctesesiieenian $14,188,578 
TUR. 2 are TRA 12,699,999 
 cNnateeaaurauds 7,332,000 
I ii ica arcaiies 4,711,873 
DOMOMRUOE ow bieseses 3,500,000 


October 7,181,967 


During the five months, May to Sep- 
tember, inclusive, in which the Reichs- 
bank lost $35,000,000, the United States 
received from Germany a total of $42,- 
432,450. 


Trade with Far East Trebled 
in Ten Years 

Figures just released by the Far 
Eastern Division of the Department of 
Commerce indicate that our total trade 
with the Far East during the first nine 
months of this year shows an increase of 
more than 25 per cent over the same 
period of last year, in spite of unsettled 
conditions in China. 

The Far East now accounts for about 
22 per cent of our total trade, compared 
with only 12 per cent ten years ago. 
Modern transportation facilities are 
rapidly bringing the Orient nearer to 
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and without doubt we shall 
witness a trade development during the 
next deeade that will outstrip the reeord 
of the last ten years, in which this trade 
increased threefold. 

In the full calendar year 1913 
took from the Far East commodities, 
mainly erude, valued at only $314,078,- 
218 while during the first nine months 
of the present year our imports from 
that section aggregated $835,990,611. 

Our exports to the Far East which 
consist largely of manufactured products 
have shown a similar growth during the 
same period, increasing from $194,- 
159,465 during the full year of 1913 to 
$442,260,490 for the first nine months 
of 1923. The inereased purchasing 
power of the peoples of the Orient, 
which has raised their standard of 
living, coupled with the industrial move- 
ments in Japan and India, have com- 
bined to cause this increased consump- 
tion of our manufactured products and 
machinery. 
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JAP INSURANCE FIRMS PAY 
10% OF EARTHQUAKE LOSSES 


The insuranee deadlock which has 
been retarding reconstruction plans in 
Japan seems to be gradually straighten- 
ing itself out. According to cable in- 
formation just received from Tokyo by 
the Far Eastern Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce twenty-seven in- 





surance companies of both Tokyo and 
Osaka have agreed to pay on a_ basis 
of 10 per cent of their losses resulting 
from the earthquake. This agreement 
was reached only after the Japanese 
Government had agreed to extend long 
time loans to the different companies 
at a very low rate of interest. These 
loans will probably extend over a period 
of fiftv years and bear interest at not 
more than 2 per cent per annum, and 
will be repayable through the establish- 
ment of a sinking fund. 

A considerable portion of the losses, 
about 17 per cent were covered by 
policies of foreign insurance companies 
operating in Japan, and it has not been 
definitely settled yet as to what action 
they intend to take. So far, they have 
stood on the ground that they are not 
legally liable for losses ineurred by the 
earthquake since all their policies con- 
tained the “earthquake clause’ which 
relieves them legally from all liability. 





The Fifty-Seventh Street Branch of 
The Mechanies & Metals National Bank, 
New York has opened for business in its 
new banking quarters at 143 West 57th 
Street, moving from Seventh Avenue and 
58th Street. The building which the bank 
has erected is half way between Sixth 
and Seventh avenues and is diagonally 
across from Carnegie Hall and next to 
the Calvary Baptist Church. The build- 
ing is a six story structure. 
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Bankers Study Japan’s Condition 

The Commerce and Marine Commis- 
sion of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, in conjunction with the Far Eastern 
and the Finance and Investment Divi- 
sions of the United States Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, is 
preparing a study on economic condi- 
tions in Japan before and after the 
earthquake. 

The study, which will be published at 
an early date, will contain detailed and 
hitherto unpublished reports on Japan’s 
financial and fiseal conditions, the effects 
of the disaster upon them and the 
measures adopted by the government 
to meet the resulting situation. In addi- 
tion the study will present a compre- 
hensive survey of Japan’s agricultural, 
lumber, mineral and industrial resources, 
its transportation equipment, banking, 
foreign and domestic trade and social 
and political conditions. 


A. K. Ouerbacker of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, who for the past year served as 
manager of the Cincinnati branch of 
the bond department of the Union Trust 
Company of Cleveland, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the bond de 
partment of the United States Trust 
Company. 


CHECK BOOK IDENTIFIES 
IN FOREIGN LANDS 
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When other proof of citizenship was 
lacking the customs official noticed 
check book and lifted the gate 


By JEAN MOWAT 
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IHE convenience of the check book 
is one of the widely advertised 
reasons for its use, especially a personal 
account, but a personal account as an 
identification of citizenship was recently 
demonstrated to have important value. 
“T had been out of the country for 
three months,” said this woman to her 
banker, who discovered this new use for 
her account, “and had nothing except 
club membership cards as an identifica- 
tion of my home city. As we approached 
the border the customs officials came 
abroad and gave to every one the usual 
list of questions to be answered, later 
insisting upon proof that one lived in 
the United States, even to the city and 
the street address. 

“The official rejected my club cards— 
they were not considered at all as in- 
dicative of any one living in that 
country. In fact, I was given but a 
few minutes in which to decide whether 
I would leave the train or pay the 
head-tax of entry. I had definite plans 
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for the currency and traveller’s checks 
and I had so decided that my best pro- 
tection was to give a personal check to 
the official and try and collect on it 
from the government later. It was no 
use arguing with a border official. 

“T always earry a folding check book 
and opened this, asking the official for 
the use of his pen. He stood by watch- 
ing me, using his own pen to write a 
receipt. 

“To whom will I make this payable?” 

“Payable?” asked the inspector... 

“Yes. Do I make this out to the Gov- 
ernment or the collector of customs?” 

“Pardon me, may I see the book a 
moment”? pointing to my check book. 

“T thought it an impudent question 
and hesitated a second, but concluded 
to let him see it. He merely glanced 
at the bank’s name embossed in gold 
upon the neat black leather folder, 
looked me over again and said: 

‘Madam, I beg your pardon for this 
inconvenience. It is all right. Your 
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cheek book proves beyond a question 
of a doubt your legal residence in the 
United States. One does not carry per- 
sonal checking accounts in a country in 
which one does not reside.’ 

“Immediately after he left the car, 
a number of passengers who had been 
fellow travellers for several thousand 
miles gave me ‘the third degree’ in ques- 
tion form as to how I got off. 

“One fellow traveller who was an im- 
portant factor in the commercial world 
looked at me. without saying a word, but 
turning to his wife informed her that 
he would not consider his check book 
too cumbersome to carry forever in 
his pocket and never again would he 
follow her suggestion to put it in the 
trunk, ‘as we have plenty of traveller’s 
checks.’ It was true, and they had paid 
their entry fee for lack of identification, 
by those same tokens.” 

“Who would ever think a check book 
would do that for you,” he said as the 
train crossed the border into the United 
States. 


Probably the most notable financial 
institution in Czechoslovakia is the In- 
dustrial and Agricultural Bank of 
Bohemia, the main office of which is 
located in Prague. This bank is a 
merger effective less than a year ago, of 
three prominent institutions, namely, 
The Bohemian Industrial Bank, Prague, 
established in 1898; The Agricultural 
Credit Bank of Bohemia, Prague, 
established in 1868; and The Commer- 
cial and Industrial Bank, Moravska 
Ostrava, established in 1898. Prior to 
the fusion of the Bohemian Industrial 
Bank with the Agricultural Credit Bank 
of Bohemia, the latter had acquired all 
branches of the Allgemeine Verkehrs- 
bank of Vienna, located in Czechoslova- 
kia. The Industrial and Agricultural 
Bank of Bohemia has about 50 branches 
throughout Czechoslovakia and has cor- 
respondents among {leading banks in 
important world centers of finance. 


Radio Warns Against Fake 
Investments 

A novel method of spreading the 
gospel of “Investigating Before You 
Invest” is now being used by the Cleve- 
land Trust Company, Cleveland, O. 

From the Cleveland Better Business 
Commission, The Union Trust Company 
learns of various spectacular instances 
of attempts to fleece unsuspecting in- 
vestors of their savings. 

Upon these instances, the Union Trust 
Company, builds interesting radio talks, 
telling the story of the fake stock sales- 
man or the get-rich-quick artist, and 
warning the public, “Before you invest, 
investigate.” In conclusion, these radio 
talks advise the public to get in touch 
with the Better Business Commission, 
with their banker, or with any reputable 
investment house, if they wish advice or 
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information about any contemplated in- 
vestment. The talks are broadcast over 
the Union Trust Company Radio 
Station, WJAX. 

The results are extremely interesting. 
Many letters have been received by the 
Cleveland Better Business Commission 
upon the mornings following the broad- 
easting of these radio stories. The 
following letter is typical: 

“Gentlemen : 

Would you advise the purchase of pre- 
ferred stock of the M ‘om- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio—Heard Mr. Johnson 


of WJAX give a talk in which he referred to 
you people for information.” 





Owing to the broadeasting of these 
stories of fly-by-night schemes and the 
“Before you invest, investigate” idea, 
the Cleveland Better Business Commis- 
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sion has been able to locate and invest- 
igate investment propositions which 
otherwise might never have come to their 
attention. 


William C. Goodwyn was elected as- 
sistant trust officer of the Kentucky Title 
Savings Bank, Louisville, Kentucky. 
Mr. Goodwyn was attorney for the 
Kentucky Title Company since last 
April. 


O. F. Rossler, former newspaper 
man and for ten years a director of the 
Farmers and Merchants Bank, Jeffer- 
son, Wisconsin, has been named publie- 
ity and promotion director for the 
bank. 
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SHORT TERM SECURITIES | 
A BANK INVESTMENT 


Ready convertibility and freedom from 
wide fluctuation make bankers acceptances, 
treasury notes. ete., a favorite medium 





ALEXANDER HENDERSON 





Vice President, First National Corporation of Boston 


l T is the business of a commercial bank 
to be able to meet on the instant any 
demand that may be placed upon it. 
This 


sound 


principle finds expression in all 


banking’ legislation and is ex- 
emplified in the practice of well man 
aged banks. 

A liquid condition means ability to 
without 


convert investments into cash 


undue delay and without serious loss. 
And the one 


which 


veneral class of investments 
possess this convertible quality 
in the highest degree is the obligations 
ot strong debtors 
date. if a 


bought on a five per cent discount must 


maturing an early 


one-year note originally 
be sold after six months on a six per 
cent discount, the loss will about one 
half of one per cent. But a fifty-vear 
bond bought and sold under like con- 
ditions will show a loss of nearly sixteen 
per cent. 

The case for short term investments 


rests upon their relative freedom from 


wide fluctuation in market value. Not. 
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was consulted by 
which 


long ago the writer 
corporation 
fund that, 
was not needed in the bus 


the treasurer ot a 
had aeeumulated a large 
temporarily, 
iness. The directors had decided that 
this fund should be invested in the high- 
est grade of securities, so that it could 
be turned back into cash whenever the 
conditions of the business might require 
such a course. In execution of this plan 
the treasurer bought First Liberty Loan 
314s, then selling about par. In doing 

he got a security of the best grade 
obtainable, and one with an unfailing 
one that was not at all 
In the first 
place the Liberty Bond market is never 
daily and 

influence 


market, and vet 
well suited to his needs. 
stationary, but is moving 

hourly in response to every 
affecting money rates. In 1918 the 
First 344s rose over five points from 
January to August and fell five between 
August and December; in 1920 they 
declined paints, recovered six 
and again fell six points; from the low 
1921 they had a spectacular 
seventeen points in sixteen 
Obviously the most gilt edged 
is susceptible of fluctuations 
which make it quite unsuitable for tem- 
porary investment. But that feature 
was not the only one open to eriticism. 
The First 312s are exempt, like all other 
United States Government obligations, 
from taxes. They are also 
exempt from sur-taxes, and consequently 
sell to net about one per cent less than 
the other issues whieh do not 
complete exemption. 


eleven 


point of 
rise of 
months. 
security 


normal 


earry 
Sinee a corpora- 
tion is not subject to sur-taxes this one 
was sacrificing one per cent a year of 
potential income for which it received 
no benefit whatever. The fund was 
liquidated—by good fortune without 
loss—and reinvested in U. S. Treasury 
Notes carrying equal security, insurance 
against wide variation in value and, in- 
cidentally, about $10,000 additional 
yearly income. 


The field of short term investment is 
a very wide one indeed. The obligations 
of states, counties and municipalities 
form a very large and important group. 
There is a large supply of such obliga- 


tions in the market and almost any 
maturity is to be had. Their security, 
speaking generally, ranks very high and 
their marketability, as a_ rule, is 
reasonably broad, although not 
of the broadest, especially in the case 
of small Because of 
their 
vields they are not always advantageous 


municipalities. 
tax exemption and consequent low 


investment for banks under present rev 
enue laws. 

Short term Treasury Notes and Cer 
tificates of Indebtedness are 
from normal tax and from all 
and local taxation, except inheritance 
They are, therefore, completely 
tax-exempt to a 
beeause of their undoubted security and 
very broad market, are a favorite in 


exenipt 
State 


taxes. 
corporation, and, 


vestment medium of banks and corpora 
tions generally. 

Another popular type is the railroad 
equipment trust certificate, generally re 
garded as the strongest obligation in the 
railroad field. These certificates are 
usually issued in serial form under an 
indenture which may be so drawn as 
to give the holder excellent and improv- 
ing security. “Equipments” usually 
enjoy a fairly quick market with a con 
siderable range in price according to 
quality and maturity. 

Next in order may be mentioned the 
almost endless variety of railroad, public 
utility and industrial issues of nearby 
maturity. These involve almost every 
degree of security, marketability and 
yield, from the seasoned underlying first 
mortgage railroad bond with enormous 
equities behind it, to the unsecured 
promise to pay of an obscure manu- 
facturing company. Limitations of 
space preclude analysis of so varied 
class. 

No survey of the field of temporary 
or short term investment would be com- 
plete without a word concerning a re- 
latively unfamiliar, but important, type 
—the banker’s acceptance. Although 
one of the oldest credit instruments in 
history, it came into existence in America 
only after the enactment of the Federal 
Reserve Law, in 1913. During the war 
acceptance financing made it possible 
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for us to maintain the steady flow of 
food and munitions to Europe which 
was so essential to the success of the 
allied cause, and sine@ the close of 
hostilities it has continued as a perma 
nent feature of our credit fabrie. 

Bankers’ acceptances are not only one 
of the safest investments obtainable, 
but are, without doubt, the most liquid. 
They usually run for not over ninety 
days and can be bought and sold in very 
large quantities with little, if any, effect 
on rates. In the East the development 
of the acceptance market has 
farther than in other parts of the 
country, but everywhere acceptances are 
recognized as thoroughly dependable 
for temporary investment with the 
readiest of resale markets. 


gone 


MARKET SHOWS BIG DEMAND 
ON AUTO SECURITIES 

The sharp upward advance in security 
prices on the unexpected announcement 
of an extra common stock dividend by 
the directors of the United States Steel 
Corporation emphasized the extent to 
which the market had been liquidated in 
the course of the previous selling move 
ment. This dividend action was fully 
justified by the position of the corpora 
tion and is of great significance in re- 
flecting the judgment of an unusually 
shrewd directorate touching the future 
otf business and finance in the United 
States. Other corporations in the rail 
road and industrial group are in a posi 
tion to deal more generously with their 
shareholders and it is probable that 
increased or special dividends will be 
announced later. The governmeut has 
collected in taxes upon automobiles and 
automobile accessories (since 1917 when 
the first tax of the kind was levied) 
$589,012,000. In this same period the 
Federal Government’s contribution for 
highways and forest road construction, 
including the administrative outlays, 
aggregated about $265,000,000. This 
means that automobile owners and the 
automobile-using publie are paying over 
to the government more than double the 
amount of Federal Reserve expenditures 
for new highways and improvements of 
that kind. The American people are 
still adding to their estimated $9,000,- 
000,000 investment in automobiles and 
motor trucks which are no longer re- 
garded as luxuries. The export demand 
for American cars is improving and the 
probability is that the industry will 
reflect a heavy buying demand for some 
time yet, as the saturation point has not 
been reached and may not be approached 
for some time to come.—First National 
Bank of Boston. 


The Millburn Trust Company, Mill- 
burn, New Jersey contemplates the 
erection of a new building. 
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An apartment building will be altered 
into a bank building, 50x100 feet, five 
high, for the First National 
Bank, West New York, New Jersey. 


stories 


The American Bank of Alameda, 
California will erect a new building. 

A theater building in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania will be remodeled into a 
banking room for the Perry State Bank, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 





A $1,500,000 bank and office building, 
four stories high, 100x187 feet of brick 
and eut stone construction, will be 
erected for the Third National Bank, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


The Jenkintown Bank and 
Jenkintown, 


Trust 
Company, Pennsylvania 
plans the erection of a new building. 


Plans are being drawn for a one story 
bank building for the Marshall State 
Bank, Marshall, Minnesota. 


The Peoples Building and Loan As- 
sociation of Ashtabula, Ohio, plans 
erecting a bank and office building to 
cost $1,000,000. 

The Devon Trust & Savings Bank, 
Chieago will erect a bank, office and 
apartment building three stories high 
with mezzanine floor. The structure 
will be 65x100 feet. 
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James Parson of Chemical Bank Dies 
The death on December 8th of James 
L. Parson, assistant vice president of 


the Chemical National Bank, New 
York brought to a close a_ very 
eventful career covering a_ period 
of nearly fifty years’ activity in the 


Chemical Bank. Starting as a runner 
February 16, 1874, Mr. Parson moved 
on upward through the various depart- 
ments of the bank, becoming assistant 
cashier in 1898. He had looked forward 
to the Centennial Celebration of the 
Chemical Bank in 1924 at which time 
he would celebrate his semi-centennial. 
Few men were more intimately familiar 
with the business activities of the prom- 
inent old families of New York than 
Mr. Parson. 


Charles E. Shepard, who has had 
charge of the loan and discount depart- 
ment of the central office of the Citizens 
and Southern Bank, Atlanta, Georgia, 
has been elected cashier of the Mitchell 
Street office of the institution. 


New Orleans 
x 
Street Car Service 


The New Orleans Public Service, Inc., 
operates 463 cars daily over 220 miles of 
track, and carries approximately 280,000 
passengers every twenty-four hours. 


Regarding the quality of service that 
this Company renders, a well-known 
and disinterested corporation, serving 
more than 4000 traction companies, and 
therefore intimately familiar with con- 
ditions all over the country says “The 
New Orleans street railway system, on 
the basis of per capita facilities, is unex- 
celled by any other in the United States.” 


Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. 
New Orleans, U. S. A. 
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A. E. GREEN 


A. E. Green New Head of Security 
Trust, Detroit 

At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Security Trust Company, Detroit, 
James S. Holden was elected chairman 
of the board of directors and Albert E. 
Green was elected president, succeeding 
the late Charles C. Jenks. 

Mr. Holden is president of the James 
S. Holden Company, a director of the 
Wayne County and Home Savings Bank 
and of the Standard Accident Company, 
and has wide interests in many other 
enterprises. 

Mr. Green became associated with the 
Security in 1910 as assistant secretary. 
In 1912, he was made secretary- 
tresurer and in 1915 was promoted to 
vice president and secretary. Previous 
to coming to Detroit, Mr. Green practiced 
law and later was a member of the legal 
staff of the Cleveland Trust Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio. His election was a 
popular one and the promotion well de- 
served for his energy and personality 
have been important factors in the 
growth of the company. 

Lewis K. Walker was re-elected vice 
president. Mr. Walker has been con- 
nected with the company since 1911 in 
various official capacities. 

Claude A. Guerin was also re-elected 
vice president and will assume Mr. 
Green’s former duties as secretary under 
the title of vice president and secretary. 


N. A. MeMillan, chairman of the 
Board, First National Bank in St. Louis, 
is taking an extensive tour through 
Europe, investigating business condi- 
tions. Mr. MeMillan is accompanied by 
his wife. They are expecting to return to 


St. Louis about the middle of February. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF RE. 
PUBLIC IN BIG MERGER 


Plans have been endorsed by the 
directors for the consolidation of two of 
Chieago’s leading banking institutions 
which, when the merger is completed, 
will rank as the fifth largest bank in the 
city. The National Bank of the Re- 
public and the National City Bank of 
Chicago are the banks which will com- 
bine forces. The new organization will 
be designated The National Bank of 
the Republic and the consolidation will 
become effective when possession is 
taken of the banking quarters at present 
occupied by the Corn Exchange National 
Bank, which will join the two other 
banks in the Illinois Merchants group 
about May Ist. 

This combination will have 
assets of about $85,000,000. Capital 
will be $4,000,000; surplus and un- 
divided profits will be $2,000,000; de- 
posits about $70,000,000. 

John A. Lynch will be chairman of 
the new institution; David R. Forgan 
and George Woodruff will be vice chair- 
men, and Hugo E. Otte will be president. 


total 


The National Bank of America, 
Paterson, New Jersey, recently increased 
its capital stock from $300,000 to 
$500,000 and its surplus from $150,000 
to $250,000. The growth of this bank 
is remarkable when it is considered that 
‘t was established only in the first part 
of July, 1923. The officers of the bank 
are: William E. Walter, president; 
Wilmer A. Cadmus and Albert A. 
Cadmus, vice presidents; Frederick P. 
Hofmayer, cashier; and Carmine V. 
Vigorito, assistant cashier. J. DeMund 
Van Dien is manager of the new business 
department. 


J. R. Odom, Jr., formerly of Waycross, 
Georgia, but more recently of Jackson- 
ville, is now with the First National Bank 
of Waycross. 


W. R. J. Camp, a director of the 
Commercial National Bank, Greenville, 
Texas, was elected president to succeed 
W. H. James, who has retired to devote 
attention to his personal interests. 
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M. D. FRITZ 


M. D. Fritz, president of the Free 
Press Company, Mankato, Minnesota, 
was elected president of the Mankato 
board of directors. He takes the office 
held by George B. Owen, who resigned. 
Mr. Owen has been connected with the 
Mankato State Bank for many years 
as director, vice president and president. 
He still retains his interest in the bank 
and is a member of the board of di- 
rectors. Frank G. Thomas was elected 
vice president and V. A. Batzner as 
second vice president. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York announces the appointment of 


Harold D. Bentley as a vice-president. 
Mr. Bentley became associated with 
the Company ten years ago, and for the 
last four years has served as investment 
trust officer. He will continue to have 
direct charge of the Company’s invest- 
ments in trusts and estates. 

Mr. Bentley was born and educated 
in Rochester, and entered the banking 
field there with the Merchants Bank of 
Rochester. He later served as manager 
of the bond department of Erickson, 
Perkins & Company. 

In 1914 Mr. Bentley became the 
Guaranty Trust Company’s __ corre- 
spondent in the western part of New 
York State, with headquarters in Ro- 
chester. He came to New York in 1917 
to take charge of bond correspondence, 
and later managed the bond department 
at the Company’s Fifth Avenue Office. 
He was recalled to the Main Office in 
1919 to become investment trust officer. 


Hugh E. Vincent has been elected 
director of the Hibernia Securities Com- 
pany, Ine. Mr. Vincent is also a di- 
rector of the D. H. Holmes Company 
and the Hibernia Bank & Trust Com- 
pany. He is prominent in financial 
cireles in New Orleans and is chiefly 
interested in commercial real estate. 
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Chicago Land Bank Sees Improved 
Farm Conditions 

During the past year, the capital of 
the Chicago Joint Stock Land Bank 
was expanded in the amount of $1,- 
000,000.00. Bonds were issued during 
the year as follows:  $13,500,000.00 
bearing interest at 434 per cent and 
$2,000,000.00 bearing interest at 5 per 
cent, making an inereasé of $15,500,- 
000.00 in our outstanding bonds. This 
is now probably the largest institution 
of its character in the world. It has 
in exeess of 1,500 stockholders and it 
is estimated that more than 12,000 in- 
vestors hold securities issued by this 
bank. Installments collected on loans 
held are approximately $10,000.00 for 
every day of the year. 

Within its loan field are fifty-six 
million acres of improved farm lands. 
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Bankers of this section are invited to use National 
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While this comprises but 2.8 per cent 
of the land surface of the United States, 
more than one-fifth of all the farm 
wealth of the United States is rep- 
resented by these farms. 

This year has witnessed considerable 
improvement in farming conditions in 
the territory covered by this bank. 
Crops of grain. and live stock were un- 
usually abundant, being considerably 
above a ten-year average and while 
prices have not been entirely satis- 
factory in relation to the price of labor 
and manufactured articles, the profits 
realized on high grade farms in Illinois 
and Iowa have been sufficient to enable 
the farmers to materially improve the 
general financial condition of the rural 
districts which is reflected in the satis- 
factory collection of installments on Chi- 
eago Joint Stock Land Bank mortgages. 
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“The thoughts of youth 
are long, long thoughts—” 


Distant seas and distant shores, strange lands and customs and 


people. 


Boyish dreams, always reaching over the horizon! 


Out of 


such thoughts as these grew the voyages of the explorers, and the 


maps of the world. 


Boys still build their imaginary strongholds on hidden harbors, 
and embark on voyages of adventure with the heroes of history and 


literature. 


Give these normal, healthy thoughts a background in 


good maps and globes—which are simply maps in their true form. 
The natural interest which prompts their study now will result in a 
store of information which will be applied in later life. 


RAND MCNALLY Maps are guiding the new adventurers, the 
aviators of the United States Army, in their record-breaking flights. 
They are making motorists at home on distant highways. They are 


controlling the rudders of ships on all the seven seas. 


On them the 


campaigns of business are planned and watched. They are standard 
equipment in the schools of the land. 


At home, they banish horizon lines, giving a deeper understanding 


of the history daily being made. 


An organization world-wide in scope, incessantly watchful and 
incessantly active, has made the word “maps,” wherever heard, 


mean RAND MCNALLY. 


IRAND MENALLY & GoMIPANY 


Map Headquarters 


Dept. A-18 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


Branches: Philadelphia 


Cleveland 


Washington 


The City Savings Bank and Trust 
Company of Alliance, Ohio, is planning 
a new bank home on Public Square. 
The building will be eight stories and 
will cost approximately a half-million 
dollars. Two stories will be devoted 
exclusively to general banking purposes; 
the additional stories are to be equipped 
for office purposes. Work on the new 
building will be started about the middle 
of January. 


The Central National Bank, Newark, 
New Jersey, plans the construction of 
a new building. 


Detroit . . St. Louis 


42 E. 22nd Street, New York 


Buffalo 
. San Francisco 


Boston 


Pittsburgh 
Los Angeles 


A two annex to the Federal 
Land Bank building of Houston, Texas, 
will be built for the Federal Intermediate 
Credit Bank. The Intermediate Bank 
will use the ground floor and the Land 
Bank the seeond floor. 


story 


Plans are being drawn for a bank, 
store, apartment and office building for 
the Norwood Park Bank, Chicago. 


Contract has been awarded for re- 
modeling a hotel at Brownsville, Penn- 
sylvania, into a bank building for The 
Monongahela National Bank. 
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RECENT POLITICAL 
INFLUENCE ON SECURITIES 
MARKET 


Political activities and developments 
have bulked large in importance during 
the past month. They have exerted an 
influence, constructive and otherwise, on 
economic affairs, not only in the United 
States, but also in Europe. In this 
country, they have been generally help 
ful, particularly the strong and positive 
positions taken by President Coolidge 
in his first message to Congress, giving 
unequivocal support to the tax revision 
proposals of Secretary Mellon and to 
other propositions ealeulated to clea 
the way for a better working out of 
chief problems in which there is general, 
as well as particular interest. 

Not the least service which President 
Coolidge performed in his message was 
his outspoken declaration of opposi 
tion to the bonus proposition, at the 
same time maintaining that the nation 
should deal promptly and liberally with 
all service men who suffered in the war 
and with the families and dependents of 
those who were killed or in any way in- 
capacitated. Business interests of the 
country virtually are in full accord with 
the fiscal program of the national ad- 


ministration. Details ean be worked 
out in usual course. 
Sentiment in industrial and _ trade 


quarters undoubtedly has been much 
enthused by the recent course of the 
Coolidge administration. This stronger 
optimism, carried along in various re 
spects by the further advance in the 
markets and evidence from 
all sides of a continued great distribu- 
tion of goods and commodities to the 
ultimate consumers, none the less has 
suffered certain jars from the action 
by a small minority in Congress, taken 
to enforce their ideas upon the majority. 
It was demonstrated that the radical 
element has not hesitated to take an 
arbitrary stand and that, with the divi- 
sion in the Congress, it has power to 
block, although not to enact, legislation. 
This has bearings and possibilities which 
deserve to be kept seriously in mind and 
the radicals will be wise if they realize 
that the publie is strongly behind the 


securities’ 


Administration for reducing taxation 
and governmental expenses. That 


means lower business and living costs, 
but citizens should not neglect to write 
to their Senators and Representatives 
to give active support, irrespective of 
party, to the Administration plan of 
tax reduction and a reduction of govern- 
mental expenditure—Girard National 
Bank, Philadelphia. 


Contract has been awarded for the 
erection of the twenty-one story bank 
and office building to cost $4,000,000 for 
The Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers’ Co-operative National Bank, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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WHEN BANKS CO-OPERATE 
WITH ACCOUNTANTS 


(Continued from page 75) 


which the treasurer of one of our clients 
used the two terms, December 31st and 
January Ist, interchangeably. He had 
no intention of conveying a difference 
in meaning, but some of the branch 
managers who received the letter got 
the idea that he was trying to make 
some special adjustments as of January 
Ist. When we got around to do our 
verification work along about the middle 
of February, we found that the accounts 
were on two different bases in his various 
offices. The client was astounded, and 
as we analyzed the situation it was plain 
that the difficulty had arisen 
because, referring to a given date, he 
had not in all instances expressed it the 
same way. It is petty; but if we can 
gain something and lose nothing by 
precise phraseology, why don’t we do 
it? 

Another matter not quite so clean-eut 
is distinction between quick assets and 
eurrent assets. It seems to me that 
“quick assets” is a careless term, and 
that “eurrent assets” is the precise and 
accurate one. You mean by current 
assets, I take it, to distinguish those 
things which are not fixed assets. As a 
matter of facet, if you are going to 
distinguish between “eurrent” and 
“quick,” there are a lot of things you 
have to do besides set off deferred 
charges in the way of prepaid interest 
and prepaid insurance. 

Bank men always have two things in 
mind when looking at a_ statement; 
first, what is the value as a 
concern, and secondly, how would the 
business liquidate. You do not, in my 
opinion, distinguish sufficiently between 
these two viewpoints. 

Your thought about the liquidation 
prompts you to state various items down 
to the total of eurrent assets, and then 
put somewhere else further down on the 
balance sheet prepaid interest and pre- 
paid insurance, and say in form they 
are not current assets. As far as the 
current conduct of the business is eon- 
cerned, they are just as current as is 
the money tied up in accounts receiv- 
able or anything else. And when you 
really look at a statement to see how 
it will liquidate, you have to go a good 
deal further than merely a shift between 
terminology in quick and current assets. 

There is something very serious to be 
said concerning a question on which we 
as accountants earnestly ask your help 
—that is, exactly what do you want 
besides a balance sheet, in regard to 
sales, profits, dividends and such things? 
In a statement of a company as of 
December 31st, at the end of their fiscal 
year you find $250,000 of notes out- 
standing and you say, “That is per- 
fectly reasonable, with reference to the 
rest of the balance sheet;” but would 


solely 


going 


A Problem 
of Vital 


Interest to 


All Bankers 


manship. 


93 


HE banker who finances any building 
enterprise should be safeguarded with 
the advice and counsel of a qualified repre- 
sentative to insure him that the material 
delivered to the job and used in the con- 
struction are of specified quality and work- 


For the last quarter of a century, since 1888, we 
have been organized for inspection, tests and con- 
sultation on building projects. 


May we serve you? 


ROBERT W. HUNT COMPANY 


General Offices 


tinued application is necessary. 


is directed at useful angles—and 


or desk. 





you be disturbed if you knew that some 
time during the year they had had $400,- 
000 of notes outstanding? There is 
debatable ground here. If a man has 
cleaned up, is it any part of the ac- 
countant’s responsibility to disclose the 
condition as a prior date? In other 
words, if there are special conditions 
which oceurred during the year and 
which have been cleaned up, what ones 
should the accountant take the re- 
sponsibility for bringing out? 

Some years ago we came in contact 
with an association of manufacturers. 
We made an analysis there and coneluded 
that the concept of profit in this in- 
dustry was altogether wrong. I think 
it is fair to say that the concept of 
profit in a good many manufactur- 
ing industries is wrong, because 


its source 
concealed or outside the vision of one working at the table 
Write for catalog giving complete details. 


Atlanta 


175 Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Offices in all principal cities 


BANK-LITE 


for Bank Cage Illumination 


BANK-LITE is the ideal light wherever close and con- 
It provides a flood of 
soft, uniform illumination at all points of the working sur- 
face of desks and change plates, and its perfect diffusion 
of light eliminates ‘all glare from the surface of highly 
calendered ledger paper and other objects. 








[Se ea 


———-_—-__— 


TYPE S-10615 
With cross - rippled 
polished sheet alum- 
imum reflectors — for 
standard lamps of 25 
or 40 watts: 
Sections 18-inch or 
shorter. Steel, $9.00 

Brass or Bronze, 
$12.00 
Sections over 18-inch, 
per foot. Steel, $6.00 
Brass or Bronze, 
$8.00 


The Exyywvin E. Guim ComMPANY 


CEs GNeER MANUFACTURERS 


All the light 
is either 


Lighting Equipment 


ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 
Formerly The Brascolite Co. 


BRANCH OFFICES (Sales and Service) 






Boston Chicago Cincinnati Detroit 
Los Angeles Minneapolis New Orleans 
New York Omaha Philadelphia 
Seattle 


Bank-Lite Installation in Teller’s Cage of West End 
Savings and Trust Company, St. Louis. Type S-10615 
Bank-Lites are used here. 


Through an arrangement with the pub- 
lishers of THE BANKERS MONTHLY 
our representatives everywhere are per- 
mitted to solicit and accept subscrip- 
tions to this magazine. 


PERIODICAL SALES CO., Inc. 


1104 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


Branch Offices 
CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 
BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 
MINNEAPOLIS 
DENVER 


Trade Mark 





profit is too much related to the 
sales value of the product and too little 
related to the actual activity of 
the plant. The management runs the 
plan to make money. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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“Read by the Bank” 


BANK 
CHECK 
BANK 
CHECK 


BAN K 
CHECK 


BANK 
CHECK 


BANK 
CHECK 


BANK 
CHECK 


BANK 
CHECK 


70% 


Paid by the Bank 


How the Checks 
for Subscriptions 
are written 


PERSONAL 
CHECK 


PERSONAL 
CHECK 


PERSONAL 
CHECK 


50% 


Paid by Individuals 


HE bulk of the subscriptions to THE BANKERS 
MONTHLY are paid for by the bank. This 
means that banking institutions use the Monthly. 
Considering the vast amount of printed matter banks 
receive, the fact that so many institutions pay for the 
Monthly speaks volumes. 


THE BANKERS MONTHLY 


‘*‘READ BY THE BANK” MEANS MULTIPLE BANK CIRCULATION 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements will be accepted under this heading at FIVE CENTS per word, signatures, 


address, name and heading to be counted. Send cash with your order. 


eare of the BANKERS MONTHLY will be forwarded promptly. 


BANKS FOR SALE 





Southern California Banks. Business and 
living conditions warrant investigation. Write 
the Sanders-McOulloch Company, Suite 210 
Story Building, Los Angeles, Calif. tf. 





BANKS 
HOME AND POCKET SAVINGS 


PARISIAN NOVELTY CO., 149-159 W. 
22nd St., Ohicago. 25 years of experience. 
Originators and Manufacturers of Savings 


Banks, Souvenirs for Openings, Anniversaries, 
Pairs, ete. 10*-12ti. 


BANKS and INSTITUTIONS which have 
SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES for rent must re 
- cemsrete seesed of customers. OUR CARD 

STEM p clear, complete record, pro 
tects institution regarding liability and releases 
bank when customer checks out. Send = 
sample mentioning number of boxes in 
SAFETY DEPOSIT RECORD SERVICE, Bor 
101, Chicago, Il. t.f. 





FROM BANK CLERK TO CASHIER is 
a step which requires study as well as ex- 
perience. Our Home Study Course in Banking 
——— you for the = higher up. Write 

catalog. AMERICAN SCHOOL OF FI- 
NANCE, 107 McLene Bldg., Columbus, Ohio. 


9*-t.f. 








LISTS WANTED 
WANTED—FOR CASH—Lists of Stockholders 
and a of large Corporations. Paul 
Plotz, 70 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 8*-6 ti. 


PATENTS 


Bankers and Atterneys having clients who 
wish to patent inventions are invited to write 
for particulars and terms. 

WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent lawyer, 644 
G Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 6*-12 ti. 








PRINTING 


Omaha Printing Company, 18th and Farnam 
Sts., Omaha; U. 8. A. Lithographers, Embossers. 
Stationers, Office Furniture. 6*-12 ti. 





FOR SALE 
3 new York doors, size 84x34%. These doors 
have never been used. I Ely Norris solid door. 
Special Manard Manganese Steel bank safe, new. 
The above is offered for sale on account of 
consolidation. Write to the First National Bank 
of Montevideo, Minn. 10-3 ti. 


FOR SALE 

Wainscoting, office partition, lower part of 
counters all marble—two offices, counters and 
two cages with four windows, wood work ma- 
hogany stain; also one Victor safe with screw 
door money chest. Address, State Bank of 
Gridley, Gridley, Il. ne 
10*-t. f. 


SITUATION WANTED 


Massachusetts banker, fifteen years experience, 
desires “New Business” managership. Last 
three years Treasurer of bank he organized. 
Deposits now million and a half. New York 
references. Has and can produce results. Ad- 
dress CAB, c/o BANKERS MONTHLY, 536 S. 
Clark St., Chicago, 12-1 ti. 


‘Answers addressed 





SITUATION WANTED 
Eastern banker wants to go west. 
organizing bank, assuming charge all depart- 
ments. Already built one bank to nearly two 
million deposits in three years. New York ref- 
erences. Address Box 1500, c/o BANKERS 

MonTHLY, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
12-1 ti. 


Capable 


SITUATION WANTED 


Bond man with four years’ experience as 
assistant manager, buyer, and salesman of high 
grade bonds desires bank connection as manager 
of bond department.. Is capable of organizing 
department if not already in operation. Am 
28 years of age and married. Employed at 
present. Can furnish best of references. Will 
start with small salary and share of profits. 
Address Box 350, ¢/o BANKERS MONTHLY, 
536 So. Clark St., Chicago. 1*-1 ti. 








EXECUTIVES WANTED 


Executives seeking superior connections find 
our confidential service extremely satisfactory. 
Let our Mr. H. H. Harrison confidentially 
negotiate for you suitable positions with proper 
employers, as he has successfully done for thou- 
sands of others since 1909. Inquiries invited. 
THE NATIONAL BUSINESS BOURSE, Ince., 
Confidential Negotiators. Association Building 
Chicago. 7*-12 ti. 
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_ The Wall Street 
of BANK INFORMATION 


As all threads of the financial fabric lead to Wall Street, so do 
the questions which arise hourly in the banker’s business lead to 
RAND M¢NALLY—the bank information center of the continent. 


Through over fifty years the RAND MENALLY & COMPANY 
publications for bankers have answered the queries, Where? Tue Rann M¢NaLLy 


Who? What?—instantly, accurately and completely. ae 


The RAND ME&NALLY service to bankers is older than five- Tue Bankers 
sixths of the banks of America. The growth of this service has ag 

. ° ‘i Key TO THE NUMERI- 
anticipated, step by step, the evolution of the need which prompted CAL, SYSTEM OF THE 
a 3 st bs BANKERS EQUuIPMENT- 

As the bed-rock foundations and aspiring marble columns of Service Guive 
Wall Street symbolize the integrity and vision of the financial ee ey 
world, so the name RAND MSNALLY guarantees fidelity to the BANKING AND Busi- 


trust with which it is so closely associated. Ness EtHics 
Maps For BANKERS 


iD 
RAND M&NALLY & GOMPANY (hig 
Dept. 18, 536 S. Clark Street Chicago &CO. 
Official Numbering Agent, American Bankers Association 
Largest Publishers of Banking Publications in the World 
Established 1856 
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